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PREFACE. 


The four chapters of which this work consists, originally 
appeared as four Review-articles: the first in the West' 
minster Ueview for July, 1859; the second in the North 
Bntkh Mevieio for May, 1854 ; and the remaining two in 
the British Quarterly Review, for April, 1858, and for 
April, 1859. Severally treating different divisions of the 
subject, hut together forming a tolerably complete whole, 
I originally wrote them with a view to their repiihlication 
in a united form; and they would some time since have 
thus been issued, had not a legal difficulty stood in the was". 
This difficulty being now removed, I hasten to fulfil the 
intention with which they were written. 

That in their first shape these chapters were severally 
independent, is the reason to be assigned for some slight 
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repetitions wldcli occur in them: one leading idea, more 
especially, re-appearing twice. As, however, tins idea is on 
eacli occasion presented under a new form, and as it (am 
scarcely he too much enforced, I have not thouglit wcdl 
to omit any of the passages embodying it. 

Some additions of importance will be found in the 
chapter on Intellectual Education; and in the one on 
Physical Education there are a few minor alterations. 
But the chief changes which have been made, are clianges 
■of expression : all of the essays having undergone a caro 
fiil verbal revision. 

H. S. 

London, May, ISGl. 
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“ Ealstoii, OUT tutoT, -wa-.s n, gooil ,sc})i.)lar ivi'tor tlio fasliioii 
ol the (lay, and fainouH hu' Latin vers(3; hut lie \ra.s esHoutially 
a coiiimoiipkcu don. ‘ Sltqkcn rnajov,’ lie oiu;e .said to uij' 
brnthor, ‘if you do not, tako iuoto jiaiuis, Jiovv eaii y(iu cviu* 
(‘xpeet to write good haign and .sIioiIh ? If you do not write 
goad loiig.s and sliorhs, hew ('an 3 'ou o\vv lie a. nia,u of taste 
If you <'U‘e nut a nia,n of ta.ste, liow <(a,ii you ev(;r hope to Ik; 
of use in the world ” 


/I'/itf JJjc t\j iSrj' Jaiiii.'a Sti'p/u'iij ])y hhi 
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CHAPTER I. 

WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH? 

It lias been truly remarked tliat, in order of time, decora • 
lion precedes dress. Among people who submit to greai; 
physical suffering that they may have themselves handsomely 
tattooed, extremes of temperature are borne with but little 
attempt at mitigation. Humboldt tells us that an Orinoco 
Indian, though quite regardless of bodily comfort, will yet 
labour for a fortnight to purchase pigment wherewith to make 
himself admired ; and that the same woman who would not 
hesitate to leave her hut without a fragment of clothing on, 
would not dare to commit such a breach of decorum as to go 
out impaiiited. Yoyagers find that coloured heads and trin- 
kets are much more prized by wild tribes, than are calicoes 
or broadcloths. And the anecdotes we have of the -ways in 
which, when shirts and coats are given, savages turn them to 
some ludicrous display, show how completely the idea of orna- 
ment predominates over that of use. Hay, there are still 
more extreme illustrations : witness the fact narrated by 
Capt. Speke of his African attendants, who strutted about in 
their goat-skin mantles when the weather was fine, but when 
it was wet, took them off, folded them up, and went aboii? 

■ 1 ■ ■ 
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naked, sliirevino' in the rain ! Indeed, the faets of ahorl^^'Innl 
life sooin. to indicate that dims is developed out ol’ d(>{;()ra~ 
tions. And w])on wc roraomher that oven iiuion;,;- oursc!vr;? 
most think move aliout the fineness of llie fahiio than its 
warmth, and more about the cut than the con veni(MU!0 '- when 
we SCO that the fimetion is still in groat measure suhordinated 
to the appearance — we have further reason for inlen'inj?; such 
an origin. 

It is curious that the like relations h.old wu'th the mind. 
Among mental as among bodily acquisitions, tins ornamental 
comes before tlie useful. Not only in times past, hut almost 
as much in our own era, that knowdedge Avhitdi conduces to 
personal weii-being has been postponed to that wliieli brings 
applause. In the Greek schools, music, poetry, idietoric, and 
a philosophy wdiicli, until Socrates tauglit, liad Init litllc 
bearing upon action, wmre the doraiiiant sidijects ; wdiile 
knowledge aiding the arts of life had a very subordinate 
place. And in our own univei'sitles and sidioola at tlie 
present moment, the lilco jintithesis liolds. Wo are guilty of 
something like a platitude when rve say tluit tlirmiglunit his 
after-earcer, a hoy, in nine cases out often, !i]q)lios his laitin 
and Greek to no practical purposes. The remaik is trite that 
in his shop, or his office, in managing his estate or his family, 
in playing his part as director pf a hank or a railway, lit! is 
very little aided by this knowledge ho took so many years to 
acquire — so little, that gt in erally the grcaitcr part of it drops 
out of liis memory; and if he occasionally vents a Latin (|uo- 
tation, or alludes to some Greek myth, it is less to tlii'ow" 
light on the topic in hand than for the stiko of efli'ct. If we 
inquire wdiat is the real motive for giving hoys a tdassical 
education, wo find it to he simply conformily to juihlic 
opinion, !Men dress their children’s minds as they do their 
bodies, in the prevailing fashion. As the Orino(!0 Indian 
puts on paint heforo leaving Iris hut, not wdth a view'- to any 
direct henolit, but because ho woitld ho ashamed to bo H(‘ea 
without it ; so, a boy’s drilling in. Latin and Greek is insisted 
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oHj not becansc of tlioir intrinsic taltie, but that lie may not 
be disgraced by being found ignorant of them — that bo niav 
liavo “the education of a gentleman” — the badge marking 
a certain. social position, and bringing a consequent respect. 

This parallel is still more clearly displa3:ed in the case of 
the otlier sex. In the treatment of both mind and hod}', the 
decorative eleinout lias continued to predominate in a greater 
degree among ivomon than among men. Originally, personal 
adornment occupied the attention of both sexes equally. jLn 
these latter days of civilization, however, we see that in the 
dross of men the rcgaixl for appearance has in a considerable 
degree yielded to the regard for comfort ; while in their edn- 
cation the useful has of late been trenching on the ornament- 
al. In neither direction has this change gone so far with 
women. The wearing of ear-rings, finger-rings, bracelets; 
the elaborate dressings of the hair ; the still occasional use of 
paint ; the immense labour bestowed in making habiliments 
sufficiently attractive ; and the great discomfort that will be 
submitted to for the sake of conformity; show how greatly, 
iji the attiring of women, the desire of approbation overrides 
the desire for warmth and convenience. And similarly in 
their education, the immense preponderance of “accomplish- 
ments ” proves how here, too, nse is subordinated to display. 
Dancing, deportment, the piano, singing, drawing — what a 
large space do these occupy 1 If you ask why Italian and 
German are Icaiait, you will find that, under all the sham 
reasons given, (lie real reason is, that a knowledge of those 
tongues is thought ladylike. It is not that the hooks written 
in them ma}' he utilized, which they scarcely ever are; but 
that Italian and German songs may be sung, and that the 
extiuit of attainment may bring whispered admiration. Tlie 
births, deaths, and marriages of kings, and other like historic 
trivialities, arc committed to memory, not because of any 
direct benefits that can possibly result from knowing tluan ; 
but because society considers them parts of a good education 
— because the absence of such knowledge may bring the con- 
■ ■ . ■ 1 • : ■ . 
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temiot of otliers. Wlion we have named reading, writing, 
6])clling, gTamniar, arithmetic, and sewing, wo Inivo iiamc'd 
al)out all the things a girh is taught with a view to tlK-ir 
actual uses in life ; ajul oven some of these liavo nioivi refer- 
enco to the good opinion of others than to iimnodiate personal 
welfare. 

Thoroughly to realize the truth that witli tlxc xiiind as with 
the body the ornaiiiontal precedes the useful, it is recpiisit.o to 
glance at its rationale. This lies in the fact that, from, the 
far past down even to the present, social needs liavc subor- 
dinated individual needs, and that the chief social need lias 
been the control of individuals. It is not;, as we commonly 
suppose, that there are no governments but those of monarclis, 
and parliaments, and constituted authorities. These acknow- 
ledged governments are supplemented by other uiiiicknow- 
ledged ones, that grow up in all circles, in which every man 
or woman strives to he king or queen or h^ssm* dignitary. To 
p;et above some and be reverenced by them, and to pro})itiatt^ 
those who arc above us, is the imiversul struggle in which 
the chief energies of life are expended. J>y tlio uciaimulatlon 
of wealth, by stylo of living, by beauty of dress, by display 
of knowledge or iutelhict, each trios to suhjugati^ others; 
and so aids in v’eaving that ra, milled network of rcsiruiuls by 
which society is kept in order. It is nut t,ho savage cbicl' 
only, who, in fonnidablo war-paint, with scal[)s at his bell,, 
aims to strike awe into his inferiors ; it is nut only the Itille 
W'ho, by oiaborate toilet, pulished manners, and lunnerons ac- 
complishments, strives to “make conquests ; ” buttJie sdmlar, 
the historian, the philosopher, use their ae<piir('moiits lo thi' 
same end. We are none of ns content with quiot.ly imfolding 
our own individualities to the full in all directions ; but ha\(i 
a restless craving to impress our individualities upon, uilna-s, 
and in some way snhordmato them. And Ibis it is nlu'ch 
detorminos the character of our education. Hot what knuw- 
Icclgc i.s of most real worth, is the consideration : but whan 
will bring most ajjplause, honour, respect — what will must 
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THE NEED FOR A STANDARD OF VALUE. 

conduce to social position and influence — wliat will be most 
imposing”. As, tliroug-liout life, not wliat we are, but wliat 
wo sliall be tlioug-lit, is tbe question ; so in education, tbe 
(piestion is, not tbe intrinsic value of knowledge, so mucli as 
its extrinsic effects on others. And this being our dominant 
idea, direct utility is scarcely more regarded than by tlie 
barbarian ^yllen filing bis teeth and staining bis nails. 

If there requires further evidence of the rude, unde- 
veloped character of our education, we have it in the fact 
that the comparative w'orths of different kinds of knowledge 
have been as yet scarcely even discussed— much less discussed 
in a methodic way with definite results. Hot only is it that 
no standard of relative values has yet been agreed upon ; but 
the existence of any such standard has not been conceived in 
a clear manner. And not only is it that the existence of 
such a standard has not been clearly conceived ; but the need 
for it seems to have been scarcely even felt. Men read books 
on this topic, and attend lectures on that ; decide that their 
children shall be instructed in these branches of knowledge, 
and shall not be instructed in those ; and all under the guid- 
ance of mere custom, or liking, or prejudice ; without ever 
considering the enormous importance of determining in some 
rational way what things are really most worth learning. It 
is true that in all circles we hear occasional remarks on the 
inq)ortanco of this or the other order of information. But 
vrhetlier the degree of its importance justifies the expondituro 
of the time needed to acquire it; and whether there are Jiot 
things of more importance to which such time might be l:)et- 
icr devoted ; are queries wbieli, if raised at all, are disposed 
of quite summarily, according to personal predilections. It is 
true also, that now and then, we hear revived the standing 
controversy respecting the comparative merits of classics and 
mathematics. This controversy, however, is carried on in an 
empirical manner, with no reference to an ascertained cri- 
terion ; and tho question at issue is insignificant when com- 
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pared witli tlio general question of wliicli it is part. To 
suppose tliat deciding wlictlior a matlienuitical or a classical 
edneation is the best, is deciding wluit is tlio jiroper curriou- 
him> is unieli. tlio same thing as to suppose that the wliole of 
dietetics lies in ascertaining wlictlior or not bread is more 
nutritive Ilian potatoes ! 

The question which we contend is of such trariseendent 
moment, is, not whether such or such knowledge is of worth, 
but what is its relafive worth ? When tliey Iiave named cer- 
tain advantages Avhich a given course of study has secured 
them, persons are apt to assume that tlicy have justified 
themselves : quite forgetting that the adequateness of tlio ad- 
vantages is the point to be judged. There is, jierluqis, not a 
subject to which men devote attention that lias not sorm 
value. A year diligently spent in getting up heraldry, 
would very possildy give a little further iiasight into ancient 
manners and morals. Any one who sluaild learn the dis- 
tances between all the towns in, England, .might, in tlie 
course of his life, find one or two of the thousand fads he had 
acquired of some slight service when arranging a journey. 
Gathering together all the small gossip of a county, jirofilh'ss 
■ occupation as it would be, might yet occasionally .lu'lp to 
establish some useful ftict—saj’’, a good (!,xample. of luu’editary 
transmission. Ikit in those cases, every ou-c would admit 
that there was no proportion between tlu^ requirt'd labmir 
and the probable bonelit. No one would tolerate the jirojiosal 
to devote some years of a hoy’s time to gedting sueli iuformu- 
tion, at the cost of much more vahinhle informal ion whicli .lie 
might else liavc got. And if hero the test of nhitivo value 
is appealed to and held conclusive, then sliould it he a])[)ealed 
to and hold conclusive throughout. Had we time to master 
all subjoets wc need not bo particular. To quote the tdd 
.song: — 

Could xT, man be secure 

That; his days would endure 

As of old, for a thousand long years, 

What thing,s might he know ! 
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WliJit deeds raiglifc he do ! 
ind all without hurry or care. 

we that liave hut span-long lives ’’must ever hear in 
laiiid oiir limited time for acquisition. And remomhering 
how narrowly this time is limited, not only by the shortness of 
li fe, hut also still more by the husiiicss of life, -we ought to bo 
especially solicitous to employ w'hat time wo have to the great- 
est ad^alntag■o. Before devoting years to some subject which 
fashion or fancy suggests, it is surely wise to weigh with great 
earc the worth of the results, as compared with the worth of 
various alternative results which the same years might bring 
if otherwise applied. 

Ill eduesation, then, this is the question of questions, which 
it is high time we discussed in some methodic way. The first 
in importance, though the last to be considered, is the prob- 
lem — how to decide among the conflicting claims of various 
subjects on our attention. Before there can be a rational 
curriculum, we must settle which things it most concerns us 
to know ; or, to use a word of Bacon’s, now unfortunately ob- 
solete — we must determine the relative values of knowledges. 

To this end, a measure of value is the first requisite. And 
happily, respecting the true measure of value, as expressed in 
general forms, there can be no dispute. Every one in con- 
tending fur the worth of any particular order of information, 
does so by showing its bearing upon some jiart of life. In 
reply to tbo question — “ Of what use is it ? the inathomati- 
cimi, linguist-, naturalist, or philosopher, explains the way in 
wliioh bis learning beneficially influences action — saves from 
evil or secures good — conduces to happiness. 'When the 
teacher of writing lias pointed out hov/ great an aid writing 
is to success in husincss— that is, to the obtaimnent of suste- 
nance — tliat is, to satisfactory living; he is held to have proved 
his case. And when the collector of dead facts (say a numis- 
matist) fails to make clear any appreciable effects which these 
facts can prodneo on human welfare, he is obliged to admit 
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that tliey arc comparatively valueless. All thou, oith(}r cHrcctly 
or hy implication, appeal to this as tlie ultimate tesi;. 

How lo live? — that is the essential question for us. JXol; 
how to live in tlicmoro material souse only, hut in iho widc'st 
souse. The g’C'neral problem which compreheiuis every sjuadal 
prohloru is — the right ruling of conduct in all direei ions uiuh.-r 
all circumstances. Tn what way to treat the body; in what 
way to treat the mind ; in what way to manage our alfairs; 
in what way to bring up a family ; in what way io hehuve a.s 
a citizen; in what way to utilize those sources of luippiness 
which nature supplies — how to use all our faculties t.o the 
greatest advantage of ourselves and others — how to live com- 
pletely? And this being the great thing needful Tor us io 
learn, is, hy cou.scqucnco, the great thing which odiural ion luis 
to teach. To prepare ns for complete living is the function 
which education has to discharge ; iind the only rational Juod(v 
of judging of an educatioiiul course is, to judge in what. d<‘- 
greo it discharges such funotioii. 

This test, never used in its entirety, hut rarely even 
tially used, and used then in a vague, lialf conscious way, has 
to be applied consciou.sly, methodically, and throughout all 
cases. It behoves ns to set before ourselve.s, and. Io kec'p 
clearly in view, complete living as the end t.o he achie.ved ; .so 
that ill bringing up our cliildren wo may elioose subjects aiul 
methods of instruction, with deliberate refenamo to this end. 
hiot; only ought wo to cease from the more unthiuhing adop- 
tion of thecuiTcnt fashion in education, Avliieh ha.s no hotter 
warrant than any other fa.shion; but wo must also ris(i above 
that rude, empirical stylo of judging displayed hy tho.so luofc 
intelligent people who do bestow some care in ovorst.'cing the 
cultivation of their children’s minds. It mu,st not sulHcc 
simply to think that such or such information will he nsdbl 
in after life, or that this kind of knowledge is of moi'i! jirai-- 
tical value tliaii that ; but we must seek out some process of 
estimating their respective values, so that as far as possible wo 
may positively know which are most deserving of atientiun. 
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Doiibtloss tho task is difficult — perhaps iioyer to be more 
tlian approximat.ely acliieved. But, considering the vastncss 
of the interests at stake, its difficulty is no reason for pusil- 
laniinously passing it by ; but rather for devoting every en- 
ergy to its uiastcry. And if wo only proceed systematically, 
wo nuiy vc'ry soon gnt at results of no small moment. 

Our ilrst stop must obviously be to classify, in the order of 
tlieir iinportanco, th.o loading kinds of activity which consti- 
tute human life. They may be naturally arranged into : — 1. 
those activities which directly minister to selt-proservation ; 
2. those activities which, by securing the necessaries of life, 
indirectly minister to self-preservation ; 3. those activities 
which have for their end tlic rearing and discipline of off- 
spring ; 4. those activities which are involved in the mainten- 
ance of proper social and political relations ; 5 . those miscella- 
neous activities which fill up the leisure part of life, devoted 
to the gratification of the tastes and feelings. 

That those stand in something like their true order of sub- 
ordination, it needs no long consideration to show. The ac- 
tions and precautions by which, from moment to moment, 
we secure personal safety, must clearly take j)rcccdenee of all 
others. Could there be a man, ignorant as an infant of sur- 
romiding objects and movements, or how to guide himself 
among them, ho would prett}'- certainly lose liis life the first 
time he went into the street ; notwithstanding any amount of 
learning ho might Lave on other matters. And as entire 
ignorance in all other directions would be loss promptly fatal 
tliaii entire ignorance in this direction, it must bo admitted 
that knowledge immediately conducive to self-preservation is 
of primary importance. 

That next after direct self-preservation comes the indirect 
sclf-p)rc‘Scrvation which consists in acquiring tlic means of 
living, none Avill question. That a man’s industrial functions 
must bo considered before his parental ones, is manifest from 
the fact that, speaking generally, the discharge of tlie parental 
functions is made possible only by the previous discharge of 
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the indiistriiil ones. The power of sclf-inaintoAumeo necessarily 
])recetling- the ])ower of inaintaiiimg oHspring, ;i(, follows that 
knowledge needful for solf-inaintenanec has .stronger <diihns 
lluiii knowlodg'o needful for lamily Avelfarc — is ye(,‘on(l in 
value to none save knowdedge needful for iinnu'diate self-pre-* 
servation. : 

As the family comes Leforo the {ihate in or<hu' ttf time — as 
the bringing up of cliildren is jmssibio hef)ro tlieStjitc; ('xisis, 
or when it lias ceased to bo, whereas the State is rendered 
possible only by the bringing up of cliildren ; it folIow’s that 
the duties of the parent demand closer attention than those of 
the citizen. Or, to use a fui-thcr argument — since tlu? good- 
ness of a society ultimately depends on the nature of its citi- 
zens ; and since tlie nature of its citizens is more moditiablo 
by early training than by anything else ; we must conclude 
that the w^elfixre of the family underlies the wadfaro of sueioiy. 
And lionce knowdedge directly conducing to tin? iirst, must 
take precedence of knowdedge directly condiieing to (he last,, 

Those various forms of pleasurable occupation wdiich. till up 
the leisure left by graver oeeupations — the enjoyments of 
music, poetry, painting, ttc. — imniifestly imply a pro-cLxisling 
society. Not only is a considerable developimmt of them 
impossible wdtliout a long-established social union ; ])ut their 
very subjoct-matlcr consi.st3 in grout })art of social simtiini'nls 
and sympathies. Not only does society supply tluj conditions 
to their growth ; but also the ideas and sentiments they ex- 
press. And, consequently, that part of human conduef wdiieh 
constitutes good citizenship, is of more moment than that 
wdiich goes out in accomplishments or exercise of the lastt's ; 
and, in education, preparation for the one miust rank before 
preparation for the other. 

fSuch then, we repeat, is somedhing like the ratiomd ordm* 
■of .subordination : — Tluit education which prepares for direct 
self-prG.servation ; that wdiich prepares for iiidireel; solf-pro- 
•sorvatioii; that which prepares for parentliood ; t;liat wliicli 
prepares for citizenship ; that wdiich prepares for the iiiiaccd- 
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luiicoiis roTinoraGiits of life. AYc do not nioaii to say that 
tlu'sc divisions arc definitely separable. ,We do not deny 
Ibat they are intricately entangled with each otlicr, in sucli. 
naiy that there ciin be no training for any that is not in 
some moasnro a training for all. Nor do we question that of 
(sach division there are portions more important than certain 
portions of the precieding divisions : that, for instance, a man 
of much shill in hnsiness but little other faculty, may fall 
further below the standard of complete living than one of but 
moderate ability in money- getting hut great judgment as a 
parent ; or that exhaustive information bearing on right 
social action, joined with entire want of general culture 
in literature and the fine arts, is less desirable than a more 
xnoderatG share of the one joined with some of the other. But, 
after making due qualifications, there still remain these 
broadly-marked divisions ; and it still continues substantially 
true that these divisions subordinate one another in the fore- 
going order, because the corresponding divisions of life make 
one another possiUe in that order. 

Of course the ideal of education is— complete preparation 
in all those divisions. But failing this ideal, as in our phase 
•of civilization every one must do more or less, the aim should 
bo to maintain a due proportion between the degTccs of pre- 
paration in each. Not exhaustive cultivation in any one, 
supremely important though it may be — not oven an exclu- 
sive attention to the two, three, or four divisions of greatest 
importance ; hut an attention to all : — greatest where the 
value is greatest ; less where the value is loss ; least whore the 
A'iiluo is least. For the average nian (not to forget the cases 
in whicsli peculiar aptitude for some one department of know- 
ledge, rightly makes pursuit of that one the bread- winning 
■occupation) — ibr the average man^ we say, the desideratum 
is, a t;ruining that approaches nearest to perfection in the 
tilings which most subserve complete living, and falls more 
and more below perfection iu the things that have more and 
more remote bearings on complete living. 
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111 roguLitiiig’ education by tliis standard, tliore arc sonic 
general considerations tliat slnmld bo ever prosciit to us. I'lio 
wortli of any kind of culture, as aiding courpletc living, may 
bo cither necessary or more or loss contingent. There is 
knowledge of intrinsic waluo; knowledge ol‘ quasi-inti-insic; 
yaluo; and knowledge of con vontioual vtil no. tSuch fafds as 
that sensations of numbness and tingling commonly jireitish' 
pural^'sis, that the resistance of water to a body moving 
tlirougli it Yaries as the square of the velocity, tliat; eliloriiio 
is a disinfectant, — these, and the truths of Scioiiec in general, 
are of intrinsic value: they will bear on human, eonduet ten 
thousand years hence as they do now. The extra, kmnvledga 
of our own language, which is given by an acquaintance with 
Latin and Greek, may be considered 1 ;o have a ^'aluo that is 
qtiasi-intrinsic : it must exist for us and for other ra,ees whose 
languages owe much to these sources ; hut. will last, only as 
long as our languages bust. While that kind of infoiauatiou 
which, in our schools, usurps the name nistory-“-the nu're 
tissue of namc.s and dates and dead unmeaning event, s — lias 
a conYcntional value only : it has not tlie remotest ht'aring on 
any of our actions; and is of use only for the a,vuida.neo of 
those unpleasant criticisms which cuiTent; opinion [lassi's iijiois 
its absence. Of course, as those facts wdu(;li concern, all man- 
kind throughout all time mu.st bo bold of greati'r niement 
than those which concern only a portion, of. them during ti 
limited era, and of far greater moment tha,ii tlmse ^vhic]l con- 
cern only a poriion of them during the contuniaiu;e ol‘ a 
ia,shion ; it follows that in a rational o-stinuite, knowK'dgt) of 
intrinsic worth must, other things equal, take pree(’denco of 
kuowlodge that is of quasi-intrinsic or convent.ional v'orth. 

One furthor preliminary. Acquirement of every kind Ini-i 
two value, s — va.luo as ItnowhchjG and value as dim}dhu\ .llo- 
sidcs it.s use for guiding conduct, the acqui.siticm of eucl;-. 
order of facts has also its use as mental exerci.^i;; and its 
cliects as a preparative for corajilete living have to lie coi^ 
sidered under both these heads. 
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Those, lliiin, ai‘e the general ideas with which wo mnsr, 
Kcfc out in discussing a curricukm : — Life as divided into 
sov(}i‘ul kinds of activity of successively decreasing importance' ; 
the worth of each order of hicts as regulating these -several 
lands of a(.;tivity, intrinsically, quasi-intrinsically, and con- 
vontioiially ; and their regulative influences estimated both as 
knowledge and discipline. 

Happily, that all-important part of education which goes to 
secure direct self-preservation, is in great part already pro- 
vided for. Too iiioinentons to he left to our blundering, 
ISiature takes it into her own hands. While yet in its nurse’s 
arms, the infant, by hiding its face and crying at the sight 
of a stranger, shows the dawning instinct to attain safety by 
flying from that which is unknown and may be dangerous ; 
and when it can walk, the terror it manifests if an unfamiliar 
<log comes near, or the screams with which it runs to its mo- 
ther after any startling sight or sound, shows this instinct 
further developed. Moreover, knowledge subserving direct 
self-preservation is that which it is chiefly busied in acquir- 
ing from hour to hour. How to balance its body; how to 
control its movements so as to avoid collisions ; what objects 
are hard, and will hurt if struck ; what objects are heavy, 
and injure if they fall on the limbs ; which things will bear 
the weight of the body, and which not ; the pains inflicted 
by fire, by missiles, by sharp instruments— these, and various 
other pieces of information needful for the avoidance of death 
or accident, it is over learning. And when, a few years later, 
the onorgles go out in running, climbing, and jumping, in 
gamcis of strength and games of skill, w'e see in all these 
actions by Avhieh the muscles are developed, the perceptions 
sliarpcned, and the judgment quickened, a preparation for the 
safe conduct of the body among surrouiidiiig objects and 
movements ; and for meeting those greater dangers that 
occasionally occm* in the lives of all. Being thus, as we say, 
so well cared for by Hatnre, tbis fundamental education 
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needs comparatively littlo earc from us. Wluit, wf; arc 
chiefly called upon to see, is, that there shall ho IVc'c scope 
lor gaining this experieneo and receiving this dis(d]>lino-- 
that ihcre shall ho no such thwarting of Nature as tliai hy 
whic;h stupid schoolmistresses commonly prevent Ihe girls iu 
their charge from the spontaneous physical activities tlw'V 
would iiidulgo in ; and so render them coihparativ<'ly incapa- 
ble of taking care of themselves in circimistanees of peril. 

This, ho-wevor, is hy no means all that is compreheuded in 
the education that prepares for direct self-preservation. Be- 
sides guarding the body against mechanical damage or 
destruction, it has to be guarded against injury from other 
causes — against the disease and death that follow breaches of 
physiologic law. For complete living it is necessary, not 
only that sudden annihilations of life shall be warded olf; 
hut also that there shall be escaped the iueapa(;ities and tlu'- 
slov/ annihilation which unwise liabits entail. As, without 
health and energy, the industrial, the ])arental, llio social, 
and all other activities become more or les.s im].')ossible ; it is 
clear that this secondary kind of direct self-preservation is 
only less important than the primary kind ; and that know- 
ledge tending to secure it should rank vi'.vj liigh. 

It is true that hero, too, guidance is in some measure ready 
s^ipplied. By our various physical sensations and desires. 
Nature lias insured a tolerable conformity to the eliief rt'- 
quirements. Fortunately for us, want of food, grea,t lu>at, 
extreme cold, produce promptings too ])ereraptory to lie disre- 
garded. And would men luibitiuilly obey these and all like 
promptings when less strong, comparatively few evils would 
iU’isc. If fatigue of body or brain wore in every case fol- 
lowed by dcsistanco ; if the (ippressiori produced by a close 
atmosphere always led to ventilation ; if there wore no eating 
witliout hung'or, 07 ’ drinking without thirst ; then u'ould. the 
system he hut seldom out of working order. P>ut so pro- 
found an ignorance is there of the laws of life, that men do 
not even know that their sensations are their natural guidovS^ 
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and (wlicii not rendered morbid by long-continued disobcdl- 
enco) their trustworthy guides. So that though, to speak 
tcleologi.eallj’', I^’aturo has provided efficient safeguards to 
hoaltli, look of knowledge makes them in a great measure 
lisoloss. ■ • : ' 

If any one doubts the importance of an acquaintance with 
iho principle.s of physiology, as a means to complete living, 
let him look around and seo hoAv many men and women he 
can liiid in middle or later life wlio are thoroughly well. 
0]ily occasionally do we meet with an example of vigorous 
health continued to old age ; hourly do meet with examples 
of acute disorder, chronic ailment, general debility, premature 
decrepitude. Scarcely is there one to whom you put the 
question, who has not, in the course of his life, bro^ight upon 
himself illnesses wdiich a little information would have saved 
him from. Here is a case of heart-disease consequent on 
a rheumatic fever that followed reckless exposure. There is 
a case of 03ms spoiled for life by over-study. Yesterday the 
account was of one whose long-enduring lameness was 
brought on by continuing, spite of the paiu> to use a knoe 
after it had been slightly injured. And to-day wo are told 
of aiioilier who has had to lie by foh years, because ho did not 
know that the palpitation lie suffered under resulted from 
overtaxcnl brain. Now we hear of an irremediable injury' 
which followed some silly feat of strength ; and, again, of a 
constituti(ni that has never recovered from the effects of 
Gxees.><ive work ncedlessl}'' undertaken. While on ever}'- side 
wo SCO the pcu'potaal minor ailments which accompany fooblo 
ness. .Nut to (h\-ell on the pain, the weariness, the gloom, 
the waste of lime and money'- thus entailed, onl}’' consider 
Innr greatly ill-hmltb hinders the discharge of all duties — 
malvos business often impossible, and alwa3's more dilliciilt ; 
produces an. irritability fatal to the right raanagemeut of 
children ; puts the functions of citizenship out of the ques- 
tion ; and makes amusement a bore. Is it not clear that the 
physical sins — x)artly our forefathers’ and partK" our own — 
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■whicli pi'oduco this ill-health, deduct more from com})loto 
living- tlia]}. anything else? and to a great extent make lil'e 
a failure and a burden instead of a benefaction and a. i)]('n“ 
sure ? 

Nor is this all. Life, besides being thus imuKnisc'ly (h'- 
tcriorated, is also cut short. It is not true, as we coninionly 
suppose, that after a disorder or disease from which, avc ]ia,V(! 
recovered, we aro as before. No disturbance of the nornui.1 
course of the functions can pass away and leave things ex- 
actly as they were. A permanent damage is done — not 
immediately appreciable, it may he, but still there ; and along 
with other such items which Nature in her strict account- 
keeping never drops, it will tell against us to the inevitable 
shortening of our days. Through the accumulation of small 
injuries it is that constitutions are commonly undermined, and 
break down, long before their time. And if wo call to luind 
how iar the average duration of life falls below the possible 
duration, we see bow irainonse is the loss. Wlicn, to the nu- 
merous partial deductions which bad health entails, wo a<ld 
this great final deduction, it results that ordinarily one-half 
of life is thrown away. 

Hence, knowledge which subserves direct sedf-presorvaiion 
by preventing- this loss of liealth, is of primary impoi-lamu'. 
We do not contend that possession of siudi. knowledge would 
by any meaiis wholly remedy tbo evil. .It is eh'ar that iji our 
present phase of civilization, meii’s necessities often eom})(!l 
them to transgress. And it is fiirtber clo!i.r tluit, evini in (lu.^ 
absence of such compulsion, their inclinations would ,fre(jU(.'ni,]y 
lead them, spite of their convictions, to sjun-idco future good 
to present gratification. But wc do <;ontend tliat tlu' right 
knowledge impresscal in the right way would ell'eet .much ; 
and we further contend that as the laws of lioallh must l)e 
recognizt'd before they can be fully conformed to, lln^ im- 
parting of such knowledge must precede a mure rati<mal living* 
— come when that may. We infer that as vigorous health 
and its accompanying high spirits aro larger elemoiits of 
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iiappiuess tliau any other things vi’^hateA’-or, the teaching liow 
to maintain them is a teaching that yields in moinont to no 
otlier 'whatever. And therefore Ave assert that siicli a ecjurse 
of phj'siology as is needful for the comprehension of its general 
truths, and their hearings on daily conduct, is an all-essential 
jiart of a rational education. 

Strange that the assertion should need making ! Stranger 
still that it should ncod defending ! Yet are there not a few 
by whom such a proposition will he received with something 
approaching to derision. Men who would blush if caught 
saying Iphig4nia instead of Iphigem'a, or would resent as an 
insult any imputation of ignorance respecting the fabled labours 
of a fabled demi-god, show not the slightest shame in confessing 
that they do not know where the Eustachian tubes are, what are 
the actions of the spinal cord, what is the normal rate of puls- 
ation, or how the lungs are inflated. 'While anxious that 
their sons should he well up in the superstitions of two thou- 
sand years ago, they care not that they should he taught any- 
thing about the structure and functions of their own bodies — 
nay, even wish them not to be so taught. So overwhelming 
is the influence of established routine t So terribly in oui 
education does the ornamental over-ride the useful ! 

We need not insist on the value of that knowledge ’wliicli 
aids indirect self-preservation by facilitating the gaining of a 
livelihood. This is admitted by all ; and, indeed, by the mass 
is perha])s too exclusively regarded as the end of education. 
But while every one is ready to endorse the abstract proposi- 
tion iliat instruction fitting youths for the business of life is 
of high importance, or even to consider it of supreme import- 
ance; yet scarcely any inquire what instruction will so fit 
them. It is true that reading, writing, and aritliinetic are 
taught with an intelligent appreciation of their uses. But 
when we have said this we have said nearly all. While tlie 
groat bulk of what else is acquired has no bearing on the 
industrial activities, an immensity of information that has a 
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direct bearing on tlie industrial activities is entirely passed 
ov^er. 

For, leaving out only some very small classes, wli;it are all 
nnni employed in ? H'lioy are emj)loyed in th<i productitni, 
preparaiion, and distribution of commodities. And on wind 
does efficiency in the production, preparation, and distribution 
of commodities depend? It depends on the use ol' iiKithods 
fitted to the respective natures of these commodities ; i1'. de- 
pends on an adequate acquaintance with tlieir physietd, 
chemical, or vital properties, as the case may be; that is, it 
depends on Science. This order of knowledg’o which is in 
great part ignored in our school-courses, is the order of 
knowledge underlying the right performance of those pro- 
cesses by which civilized life is made possible. Uiidcniablo 
as is this truth, there seems to be no living consciousness of 
at : its very familiarity makes it unregarded, iro give duo 
weight to our argument, wo must, therefore, realize this 
truth to the reader by a rapid review of the facts. 

Passing over the most ahsiract science. Logic, on the duo 
guidance by which, however, the largo prodneor or dis- 
tributor depend.s, knowingly or unknowingly, for snccess in 
his bnsiuess-forecasts, wo come first to Mathornal.ics. 0,1! 
this, the most general division, dealing with number, guides 
all industrial activities; bo they thoso by which pro- 
cesses aro adjusted, or estimates framed, or commoditio.s 
bought and sold, or accounts kept. No one lUHjds to have 
the value of this division of abstract science insi.sted upon. 

For the higher arts of construction, some acquaintaneo 
vuth the more special division of Mathematics is indi.spons- 
able. The village carpenter, who lays out his work by 
empirical rules, equally with the builder of a Britannia 
Bridge, makes hourly reference to the laws of space-rola- 
tions. The surveyor who measures the land purchased ; the 
architect in designing a mansion to be built on it; the 
builder when laying out the foundations; the masons in 
cutting the stones ; and the various artizaus who put up the 
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fittings]; are all guided by geometrical ti-utlis. Railway- 
making is regulated from beginning to end by geometry : 
alilve in tlie preparation of plans and sections ; in staking 
out tliG line ; in tlio mensuration of cuttings and embank- 
ments j in tlio designing and building of bridges^ culverts^ 
viaducts, tunnels, stations. Similarly witli the harbours, 
docks, piers, aud various engineering and arcliitectural works 
that fringe the coasts and overspread the country, as well 
ns the mines that run underneath it, Aud now-a-days, 
oven the farmer, for the correct laying-out of his drains, 
has recourse to the level — that is, to geometrical principles. 

Turn next to the Abstract-Concrete sciences. On the 
application of the simplest of these. Mechanics, depends the 
success of modern manufactures. The properties of the 
lever, the wheel- and-axle, &c.,are recognized in every machine, 
and to machinery in these times we owe all pioduction. 
Trace the history of the breakfast-roll. The soil out of 
which it came was drained with machine-made tiles ; the 
surface was turned over by a machine ; the wheat was 
reaped, thrashed, and winnowed by machines | by machinery 
it was ground and bolted ; and had the flour been sent to 
Gosport, it might have been made into biscuits by a 
machine. Look round the room in which yon sit. If 
modern, probably the bricks in its walls were niachine- 
inade ; aud by machinery the flooring was sawn aud planed, 
the mantel-shelf sawn and polished, the paper-hangings 
made and printed. The veneer on the table, the turned legs 
of the chairs, the carpet, the curtains, are ail products of 
iuachinery. Your clothing — ^plain, figured, or printed — is it 
not -wholly woven, nay, perhaps even, sewed, by machinery ? 
And the volume you are readiug— are not its leaves fabricated 
f-jy one machine and covered with these words by another ? 
Add to which that for the means of distribution over both 
latul and sea, -we are similarly indebted. Aud then observe 
that according as knowledge of mechanics is well or ill 
applied to these ' ends, comes success or failure. The 
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engineer wlio iniscalcnlates tlie strength of materials;, builds 
a bridge that breaks down. The manufacturer who uk{.'S a 
bad maohino cannot compote with anothcvr wlctso ina, chine 
wastes loss in friction mid inertia. The ship-bnildor mlhor- 
i7ig to the old model, is out-sailed bj one who builds on tlie 
mechanically -justified wave-line principle. -And as the 
ability of a nation to hold its own against other nations, 
depends on the skilled activity of its units, wo see that on 
mechanical knowledge may turn the national fate. 

On ascending from the divisions of Abstract-Goncrete 
science dealing with molar forces, to those divisions of it 
which deal with molecular forces, we come to another vast 
series of appheations. To this group of sciences joined with 
the preceding groups we owe the steam-engine, which does 
the work of millions of labourers. That section of physics 
which formulates the laws of heat, has taught us how to 
economize fuel in various iiulnstries; how to increase tiio 
produce of smelting’ furnaces by substituting the hot for 
the cold blast,' how to ventilate mines; how to prevent 
explosions by using the safety-lamp ; and, through the thoi’- 
mometer, how to regulate innumerable processes. That 
section w’hich has the phenomena of light ibr its subject, 
gives eyes to the old and the myopic; aids through tlie 
microscope in detecting diseases and adidtoratious ; ajid, by 
improved lighthouses, provonts shipwrecks. ‘Itesearohos ia 
electricity and magnetism have saved iuuumerablu liras and 
incalculable property through the compass ; lia.ve substawod 
many arts by tho electrotype ; and now, in the tclegrapli, 
have supplied ns with an agency by which for tho iu.tui-(,‘, 
mercantile transactions will be regulated and iiolitical inter- 
course canned on. AATiile in tho details of in-door life, froui 
the improved kitchon-rango up to the steix'oscopc on tlie 
drawing-room table, the applications of advanced physics 
underlie our comforts and gratifications. 

Still more numerous are the applications of Cliomistry. 
The bleacher, the dyer, the calico-printer, arc sovornliy 
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r.cicin)ie(l in processes tliat are well or ill done according' as 
they do or do not conform to chemical laws. Smelting' of 
copper, tin, zinc, lead, silver, iron, must be guided by 
chemistry. Sugar-refining, gas-making, soap -boiling, 
gunpowfler-manufactnre, are operations all partly chemical; 
as are likewise those which produce glass and porcelain. 
Whether the distiller’s wort stops at the alcoholic fermenta- 
tion or passes into the acetous, is a chemical question on 
which hangs his profit or loss ; and the brewer, if his busi- 
ness is extensive, finds it pay to keep a chemist on his 
premises. Indeed, there is now scarcely any manufacture 
over some part of which chemistry does not preside. Nay, 
in these times even agriculture, to be profitably carried on, 
must have like guidance. The analysis of manures and 
soils ; the disclosure of their respective adaptations ; the use 
of gypsum or other substance for fixing ammonia ; the 
utilization of coprolites ; the production of artificial manures 
— all these are boons of chemistry which it behoves the 
farmer to acquaint himself with. Be it in the lucifer match, 
or in disinfected sewage, or in photographs- — in bread made 
without fermentation, or perfumes extracted from refuse, 
\v’e may perceive that chemistry affects all our industries ; 
and that, therefore, knowledge of it concerns every one who 
is directly or indirectly connected with our industries. 

Of the Concrete sciences, we come first to Astronomy, 
Out of this has grown, tbat art of navigation which has made 
possible the enormous foreign commerce that supports a 
large part of onr population, while supplying ns with many 
nocessavics and most of our luxuries. 

Geology, again, is a science knowledge of which greatly 
aids industrial success. Now that iron ores are so 
large a source of wealth; now that the duration, of our 
coal-.supply has become a question of great interest ; now 
tliat wo have a College of Mines and a Geological Survey ; 
it is scarcely needful to enlarge on the truth that the study 
cf the i'larch’s crust is important to our mateiial welfare. 
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And tlion tlie science of life— Biology : does iinl tliis, {:oo, 
bear fundani on tally on those processes ol; indiroed self- 
preservation? With what we Ordinarily call nianulluduires, 
it haSj indeodj little connexion ; bnt with tin! aU-i'ssential 
manufacture — that of food — it is inseparably eounected. As 
agriculture must conform its raetliods to tlio plu'nouu^na of 
vegetal and animal life, it follows that the sc i once of: 
these phenomena is the rational basis of agriculture. 
Various biological truths have indeed boon empirically es- 
tablished and acted upon by farmers^ while yet there has 
been no conception of them as science ; such as that par- 
ticular manures are suited to particular plants ; that crops 
of certain kinds unfit the soil for other crops ; that horses 
cannot do good work on poor food; that such and such 
diseases of cattle and sheep are caused hj^ such and such, con- 
ditions. These, and the every-day knowledge which the agri- 
culturist gains by experience respecting the management 
of plants and animals, constitute his stock of biologiiial facts ; 
on the largeness of which greatly deponds Ids success. And as 
these biological facts, scanty, indefinite, rudimoutary, though 
they arc, aid him so essentially; judge wind must ho thu 
value to him of such facts when they bocoino positive, definito,. 
and exhaustive. Indeed, even now wo may see the I'loiufilts 
that rational biology is conferring on him. The truth that t luj 
production of animal heat implies waste of substance, and iliat, 
therefore, preventing loss of heat prevents the need for extra 
food — a purely theoretical conclusion — now guides the fiitten- 
iug of cattle ; it is found that by keeping cattle warm, foddtT 
is saved. Similarly wdth respect to variety of food, fi’ho 
expori merits of physiologists have shown tlud not only is 
change of diet henefieial, hut that digestion is fiicilitaiod by 
a mixture of ingredients in each meal. The discovery that a 
disorder known as the staggers,"^ of which many tliou.saruls 
of sheep have died annually, is caused by an entozoou rvhich 
presses on tlie brain, and that if the creature is extracted 
through the softened place in the skull whieb. marks its- 
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position^ tlie sheep usually recovers, is another debt Vvhicli 
agriculture owes to biology. 

Yet one more science have we to note as bearing directly 
on industrial success — the Science of Society. Men. who daily 
look at the state of the money-market ; glance over jn’ices 
current; discuss the probable crops -of corn, cotton, sugar, 
wool, silk; weigh the chances of war; and from these data 
decide on their mercantile operations ; are students of social 
science : empirical and blundering students it may be ; but 
still, students who gain the prizes or arc plucked of their 
profits, according as they do or do not reach the right con- 
clusion. Not only the manufacturer and the merchant must 
guide tlioii transactions by calculations of supply and demand, 
based on numerous facts, and tacitly recognizing sundry 
general principles of social action ; hut even the retailer must 
do the like : his prosperity very greatly depending upon tlic 
correctness of his judgments respecting the future wholesale 
prices and the future rates of coiisumpt".on. Manifestly, who- 
ever takes part in the entangled commercial activities of a 
commmiity, is vitally interested in understanding the laws 
according to which those activities vary. 

Thus, to all such as arc occupied in the production, ex- 
change, or distribution of commodities, acquaintance with 
Science in some of its departments, is of fundamental import- 
ance. Each man who is immediately or remotely implicated 
in any form of industry, (and few arc not,) has in some way 
to deal with the mathematical, physical, and chemical proper- 
ties of things ; perhaps, also, has a direct interest in biology ; 
and certainly has in si.)ciology. Whether he does or does n(.)t 
succeed Avell in that indirect self-preservation wliicli we call 
getting a good livelihood, depends in a groat degree on his 
knov'ledge of one or more of these sciences : not, it may he, a 
rational knowledge ; hut still a knowledge, though empirical. 
For what wo call learning a business, really implies learning 
the science involved in it ; though not perhaps under the 
name of science- And hence a grounding* in science is of 
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f^rent importance, Tjotli because it prepares for all tlxis., and 
because rational knowledge lias an immense superiority over 
empirical kiiowlodgo. Moreover, not only is scientitic culture 
requisite for oacdi, that he may understand the Iioiv and the 
■iclii/ of tliG things and processes with •wliich ho is concerned 
as .maker or distributor ; but it is often of much moment that 
he should understand thejfow and the of various other 
tilings and processes. In this age of joint-stock undertakings, 
nearly every man above the labourer is interested as capitalist 
in some other occupation than his own ; and, as thus intei.’cst- 
ed, his profit or loss often , depends on his knowledge of the 
sciences bearing on this other occupation. Here is a mine, in 
the sinking of which many shareholders ruined tlicinsolvcs, 
from not knowing that a certain fossil belonged to tlie old red 
sand stone, below which no coal is found. Humorous attempts 
have been made to construct electro-maguctic engines, in the 
hope of superseding steam ; hut had those who .supplied the 
money, understood the general law of the correlation and c(jui- 
valeiice of forces, they might have had holler bahnicos at their 
hankers. Daily are men induced to aid in caTTying- out in- 
ventions wliich a mere tyro in scicnee could show to ho fut.ile. 
Scarcely a locality but lias its history of fortunes thrown 
away over some im possible project. 

And if already the loss from want of science is so frequent 
and so great, still greater and more frequent will it he to 
those who hereafter luck science. Just as fast as productive 
processes become more scientific, which compolillou will 
inevitably make them do; and just as fast as j(dnt-sto(:k 
undertakings spread, whicli they certainly will ; so fast must 
sc'iontific knowledge grow necessary to every one. 

That which our school-courses leave almost entiredy out, 
wo thus find to be that ■whicli most nearly concerns the 
business of life. Our industries would cease, were it not for 
the information which men begin to acquire, as they best 
may, after tlicir education is said to be finished. And were 
it not for this information, from age to age accumulated and 
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spread by unofficial moans,, tlieso industries ■would neyer have 
existed. Had tlicro been no teacliiug but sucb as goes on in 
our public scliools, England woil^id now be wliat it was in 
.feudal times. Tliat increasing acquaintance wdtli tlio laws of 
phenomena, which, lias through successive ages enabled us to 
subjugate Nature to our needs, and in these days gives the 
common labourer comforts which a few centuries ago kings 
could not purchase, is .scarcely in any degree owed to the ap- 
pointed means of instimcting oiir youth. The vital know- 
ledge — that by which we have grown as a nation to what wo 
are, and which now underlies our whole existence, is a know- 
ledge that has got itself taught in nooks and corners ; while 
the ordained agencies for teaching have been mumbling little 
else but deal formulas. ^ 

We come now to the third great division off human activi- 
ties—a division for which no preparation whatever is made. 
If by some strange chance not a vestige of us descended to 
tho remote future save a pile of our school-books or some 
college examination-papers, we may imagine how puzzled an 
antiquary of the period would be on finding in them no sign 
that the learners were ever likely to be parents. T.liis 
must have been the curriculum for their celibates,” •^ve may 
fancy him concluding. I perceive hero an elaborate pre- 
paration for many things ; especially for reading tho books of 
extinct nations and of co-existing nations (from which indeed 
it seems clear that these people had very little worth reading 
in their own tongue) ; but I find no reference whatever to the 
bringing up of children. Theycould not have been so absurd 
ns to omit all training for this gravest of responsibilities. 
Evidoutl}'- tlien, this was the school-course of one of their 
monastic orders.” 

Seriously, it is not an astonishing fact, that though on the 
treatment of ofl’spring depend their lives or deaths, and their 
moral welfare or ruin ; yet not one word of instruction on tho 
'ireatnicnt of offspring is ever given to those who will by 
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and by bo pavoiits ? Is it not monstrous that tbo futu of .-i now 
goiieraiion sliould bo loft to tbo cbanoos of unmisoniug ou:;;- 
tom, impulse, fancy — ^^joinorl witb the suggost.ions of ignorant 
nurses and tbe prpjudicod counsel of gTandinutluirs ^ if a 
morcliant coiamenced business witbout any buowledgui of 
ariibmetic and book-keeping, wo sliould cxclaiiu at bis folly, 
and look for disastrous consoquonoos. Or if, boforo studying 
anatomy, a man set up as a surgical operator, ^Y^; slmnld. 
wonder at liis audacity and pity bis patients. Jbit lliat 
parents sbould begin tlio difficult task of rearing cblldnrn, 
witbout ever liaving given a tbouglit to tbe principb’s — phy- 
sical, moral, or intellectual — which ought to guide them, 
excites neitlier surprise at tbe actors nor pity for their 
victims. 

To tens of thousands that are killed, add hundreds of thou- 
sands that survive with feeble constitutions, and millions that 
grow up with constitutions not so strong as they- should he ; 
and you will have some idea of tho curse intiicted. on their 
offspring by parents ignorant of tho laws of life. ])o hut; 
consider for a moment that tho regimen to whicli (jhildreu are 
subject, is hourly telling upon them to their lile-long injury 
or benefit ; and that there arc twenty ways of going wrong* 
to one way of going right ; and you will get sumo idea of the- 
enormous mischief that is almost everywhere inflicted by tin.* 
thoughtless, hap-hazard system in common use. Is it declde<l 
that a boy shall be clothed in some flimsy short drt!ss, and Ik; 
allowed to go jdaylug about with limbs reddened by enld ? 
The decision will tell on his whole future exiKtoneo--eith('r 
in illnesses ; or in stunted growth ; or in detieieiit enorgy ^ 
or in a maturity less vigorous than it ought to liave lieen, 
and in consequent hindrances to success and liappiness. Are 
children doomed to a monotonous dietary, or a dieta,ry that; is 
deficient in nutritiveness ? Their ultimate physicail power and 
their efficiency as men and women, will iuovitahiy he mure 
or less diminished by it. Are they forbidden vocifcirous play, 
or (being too ill-clothed to bear exposure), are Ihoy kept in- 
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doors ill cold woatlior ? Tlioy are certain to fall bciuiv lliat 
mciisuro of lioaltli and strength to which tliey AYould else 
iuive attivinod. Wlicn sons and daughters grow up sickly 
and feeble, parents commonly regard the event as a miafor- 
tuno — as a visitation of Providence. Thinking after llie 
prevalent chaotic fashion, tliey assume that those evils come 
without causes ; or that the causes are supernatural. Clothing' 
of the kind. In sonic cases the causes are doubtless in- 
herited ; but in most cases foolish regulations arc the causes. 
Very generally, parents themselves are responsible for all 
this pain, this debility, this depression, this misery. They 
have undertaken to control the lives of their offspring from 
hour to hour ; with cruel carelessness they have neglected to 
learn anything about these vital processes wdiich they are 
unceasingly affecting by their commands and prohibitions v 
in utter ignorance of the simplest physiologic laivs, they have 
been year by year undermining the constitutions of their 
children ; and have so inflicted disease and premature death,, 
not only on them but on their descendants. 

Equally great arc the ignorance and the consequent injury., 
when wo turn from jibysical training to moral training. 
Consider the young motlier and her nursery-legislation. Put 
a few years ago she was at school, where her memory was 
crammed wdtli words, and names, and dates, and her reflective 
faculties scarcely in the slightest degree exercised — -whero 
not one idea wms given her respecting the methods of dealing 
with the opening mind of childhood ; and where her disci- 
pline did not in the least fit her for thinking out methods of 
her owm. The intervening years have been pas.scd in prac- 
tising niu.sic, ill fancy-work, in novel-reading, and in party- 
going : no thought having yet been given to the g-ravo re- 
spousihilitics of maternity; and scarcely any ol that solid 
iiitelhujlual culture obtained which would be some prepara- 
tion for such respousihilities- And now see her with an 
unfolding luiman character committed to her charge-— see her 
profoundly ignorant of the phenomena with which she has to 
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dealj undcrtrikiiig to do tliat wliicli can bo done bnt iiniior- 
fectlj even with f-he aid of the profoimdo.st knowledge. {She 
knows iiothiiig about tho nature of the emotions^ tlieir order 
of evolution^ their functions, or where use ciuhs and abuse 
begins. She is under the impression tliat some of tlio fet'i- 
ing's are wholly bad, which is not true of any one of them ; 
and that others are good however far they may bo carried, 
which is also not true of any one of them. And them, ignor» 
ant as she is of the structure she has to deal with, she is 
equally ignorant of the effects produced on it by this or that 
treatment. What can be more inevitable than the disastrous 
results we see hourly arising ? Lacking knowledge of men- 
tal phenomena, with their cause and consequences, lier inter- 
ference is frequently more mischievous than absolute passivity 
would have been. This and that kind of action, wliicli arc 
quite normal and beneficial, she perpetually thwarts ; and so 
dimiiiislies the child’s happiness and profit, injures its tem- 
per and her own, and produces estrangement. Deeds which 
she thinks it desirable to encourage, slic gets perfm'med hy 
threats and bribes, or by exciting a desire for apphmsc : con- 
sidering little what the inward motive may be, so long as flio 
outward conduct conforms ; and thus cullivafing liypoc.risy, 
and fear, and selfishness, in place of good fooling. While 
insisting on truthfulness, she constantly sets an example of 
untruth, hy threatening penalties which she dot's noli inflict. 
While inculcating self-control, she hourly visit.s on lior little 
ones, angry scoldings for acts undeserving of them. She luis 
not the remotest idea that in the nursery, as in the world, 
that alone is the trnly salutary discipline which visits on all 
conduct, good and had, the natural consequences —-the conse- 
quences, pleasurable or painful, which in the nature of tlungs 
such conduct tends to bring. Being thus without thooret ic, 
guidance, and quite incapable of guiding herself by tracing 
the mental processes going on in her children, her rule is 
impulsive, inconsistent, mischievous ; and would indeed be 
generally ruinous, were it not that the overwhelming tend- 
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ev.oy of tlio growins^ mind to assume the moviil type of the 
race, TisiialJy subordinates all minor influences. 

And thou tlie culture of the intellect — is not this, too, inis- 
luaiui.god. inn, similar manner ? Grant that the phenomenu. 
of infelUgencc conform to laws ; grant tliat tlic evolution, ol 
ill toll igonco in a child also conforms to laws; and it follows 
inovitaljly that education cannot be rightly guided without a 
kiiowleclgo of those laws. To suppose that you can properly 
regulate this process of forming and accumulating ideas, 
without understanding the nature of the process, is absurd. 
How widely, then, must teaching as it is, differ from teach- 
ing as it should be ; when hardly any parents, and but few 
tutors, know anything about psychology. As might be ex- 
pected, the established system is grievously at fault, alike in 
matter and in manner. "Wliile the right class of facts is 
withhold, the wrong class is forcibly administered in the 
wrong way and in the wrong order. Under that common 
limited idea of education which confines it to knowledge gain- 
ed from books, parents thrust primers into the hands of their 
little ones years too soon, to their great injury. Hot recog- 
nizing the truth that the function of books is supplementary 
— that they form an indirect means to knowledge when direct 
means fail~a means of seeing through other men what you 
cannot sec for yourself ; teachers are eager to give second - 
hand facts in place of first-hand facts. Hot perceiving the 
enormous value of that spontaneous education which goes on 
in early years — not perceiving that a child’s lustlcss observa- 
tion, instead of being ignored or checked, should be diligently 
ministered to, and made as accurate and complete as possi- 
ble ; they insist on occupying its eyes and thoughts wulh 
things that are, for the time being, incomprelicnsiblo and re- 
pugnant. Possessed by a superstition which worships the 
■symbols of knowledge instead of the knowledge itself, thciv 
do not see that only when his acquaintance with the objects 
and processes of the household, the streets, and the fields, is 
becoming tolerably exhaustive’— only then should a child be 
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introduced to the now sources of iiiformation wliich books 
ijiHiply ; and tliis, not only because immediate co^'iiitiun is of 
fur greater value than niodiato cognition ; but also, because 
the -words contained in books can be rightly iuttvrprotod into 
ideas, only in pvopor(,ioii to , the untecodont cxpc^rionce of 
things. Observe next, that this formal instriKition, fiir too 
soon commenced, is curried on w'itli bnt little reference to tl lo 
laws of mental development. Intellectual progress is of ne- 
cessity from the concrete to the abstract. But regardless of 
this, highly abstract studies, such as grammar, ■which should 
come quite late, are begun quite early. Political geography, 
dead and uninteresting to a child, and which should be an 
appendage of sociological studies, is commenced betimes ; 
while physical geography, comprehensihle and comparatively 
attractive to a child, is in great part passed over. Nearly 
every subject dealt with is arranged in abnormal order : de- 
liiiitions and rules and principles being put iirst, instead of 
being disclosed, as they are in the order of nature, through 
the study of cases. And then, pervading the whole, is the 
vicious system of rote leaniing—a system of sacrilicing the 
spirit to the letter. Sec the results. Wliatwifch percojptions 
unnaturally dulled by early thwarting, and, a coerced atten- 
tion to hooks — what witli the mental confusion produced, by 
teaching subjects before they can he understood, and in (■'uch 
of them giving goneralis:ations before the facts of which they 
are the generalisations — what with making the pupil a mere 
passive recipient of other's ideas, and not in the least leading 
him to ho an active inquirer or self-instructor — and what 
with taxing the faculties to excess ; there are very few minds 
that become as efficient as they might he. Pxamiuations 
being once passed, books are laid aside ; the greater ptirt of 
what has been acqumed, being unorganized, soon drops out 
of recollection ; what remains is mostly inert— the art of ap- 
plying knowledge not having been cultivated; and’ there is 
hut little power cither of accurate observation or independent 
thinking. To all which add, that while much of the inform- 
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alion trained is <■)!’ relatively small value, au immoiise inass of 
iuforuiaf lon. of ti-auscciident value is entirely passed over. 

Tiuis \v(.i find tlie facts to be suck as inigkt iiavo been in- 
ferred ({■ pnon. The truhiing of children — pljysieal, moral, 
and intellectual — is dreadfully defective. And in gre.at 
measure it is so, because parents are devoid- of that knowledge! 
l,y wliich this training can alone be rightly guided. What 
is to Ijo expected when one of the most intricate of problems 
is undertaken by those who have given scarcely a thought to 
the principles on which its solution depends ? For shoe-making 
or house-building, for the management of a ship or a locomo- 
tive engine, a long apj)renticeship is needful. Is it, then, 
that the unfolding of a human being in body and mind, is so 
comparatively simple a process, that any one may superintend 
and regulate it witli no preparation whatever ? If not — if the 
process is, rvith one exception, more complex than any in 
Nature, and the task of ministering to it one of surpassing 
difficulty ; is it not madness to make no pro-vision for such a 
task ? lletter sacrifice accomplishments than omit this all- 
essential instruction. When a father, acting on false dogmas 
adopted without examination, has alienated liis sons, driven 
them into rebellion b)?- his harsh treatment, ruined them, and 
made himself miserable ; he might reflect that the study of 
Ethology would have been worth pursuing, oven at the cost 
of knowing nothing about EEschjdus. When a mother is 
mouvuiug over a -first-born that has sunk under the sequclro 
of scarlet- fever — when perhaps a candid medical man has con- 
ilrnied her suspicion that her child would have recovered had 
not its system been enfeebled by over-study — when she is 
prostrate under the pangs of combined grief and remorse ; it 
is but a small consolation that she can read Eante in tlie 
original. 

llius wo see that for regulating the third great division of 
human activities, a knowledge of the laws of life is the one 
thing needful. Some acquaintance -with the first principles of 
physiology and the elementary truths of psychology, is indis- 
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peiistiblo fur the right bringing ixp of clnldren. ^VQ doubt 
not that ninny Arill read this assertion with, a snide. 'J.’iiat 
parents in general should he expected to acquire a Icnowledge 
()1.‘ subjects so abstruse, will seem to them an absurdity. And 
if we proposed that an exhaustive knowledge of these subjects 
should bo {.tlitained bj'' all fathers and mothers, the absurdity 
woidd indeed be glaring enough. Eut we do not. General 
principles only, accompanied by such illustrations as may bo 
needed to make them understood, w'^ould suffice. And these 
might he readily taught — if not rationally, then dogmatically. 
Be this as it may, however, here are the indisputable facts : — 
that the development of children in mind and body folloxvs 
certain laws ; that unless these laws are in some degree con- 
formed to by jiarents, death is inevitable ; that unless tliey 
are in a great degree conformed to, there must result serious 
physical and mental defects ; and that only when they are 
coinpletely conformed to, can a perfect maturity ho reached. 
Judge, tlieii, whetlier all who may one day bo paiumts, 
should not strive with some anxiety to learn wliat tlicsc laws 
are. 

From the parental functions lot us pass now to the functions 
of the citizen. We liavo hero to inquire what knowh^dgo fits 
a man for the discharge of these functions. It (;auuot bt^ 
alleged that the need for knowledge fitting him f<n* thest.* 
functions is wholly overlooked; for our school-eours('s contain 
certain studies w’hich, nominally at least, l)ear u])on political 
and social duties. Of those the only one that o<;(;upies a ]jro- 
ininent place is History. 

But, as already hinted, the information commonly given 
under this head, is almost valueless for purposes (J g'liidanoi;. 
Scarcely any of the facts set down in our school-histories, and 
very few of those contained in the more elaborate works 
written for adults, illustrate the right principles of political 
action. The biographies of monarchs (and our children learn 
little else) throw’ scarcely any light upon the scieiico of society. 
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Faiuiliarity with, court intrigues, plots, usurpations, or the like, 
and with all the personalities accompanying them, aids Y’ery 
little in elucidating the causes of national progress. We read 
of some squabble for power, that it led to a pitched battle ; that 
such and such wore the names of the generals and their lead- 
ing subordinates ; that they had each so many thousand in- 
fantry and caralry, and so many cannon ; that they arranged 
their forces in this and that order; that they mancnuvred, 
attacked, and fell back in certain waj’^s ; that at this part of 
the day such disasters were sustained, and at that such ad- 
vantages gained ; that in one particular movement some lead- 
ing officer fell, while in another a certain regiment was 
decimated ; that after all the changing fortunes of the fight, 
the victory was gained by this or that army ; and that so 
many were killed and wounded on each side, and so many 
captured by the conquerors. And now, out of the accumulated 
details making up the narrative, say which it is that helps 
you in deciding on your conduct as a citizen. Supposing 
even that you had diligently read, not only ‘‘.The Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World,” but accounts of all other 
battles that history mentions ; how much more judicious 
would your vote be at the next election ? “ But these are facts 
— interesting facts,” you say. Without doubt they are facts 
(such, at least, as are not wholly or partially fictions) ; and 
to many they may be interesting facts. But this by no means 
implies that they are valuable. Factitious or morbid opinion 
often gives seeming value to things that have scarcely any. 
A tulipomaniac will not part with a choice bulb for its weight, 
in gold. To another man an ugly piece of cracked old china 
seems his most desirable possession. And there are those wlio 
give high prices for the relics of celebrated murderers. Will 
it be contended that these tastes are any measures of value in 
the things that gratify them ? If not, then it must be admitted 
that the liking felt for certain classes of historical facts is no 
proof of their worth; and that we must test their worth, as 
we test the worth of other facts, by asking to what uses they 
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are applicable. Were some one to tell you that your iieigli- 
bour’s cat kittened yesteidaj'', you -would say the infbvuiaiiori. 
■^vas ATiluelcss. Fact though it might bo, you would (‘all it 
an utterly useless fact— a fact that could in no way inlluencaj 
your actions in life— a fact that would not help you in. learn- 
ing liow to live completely. Well, apply the same test to tlu' 
great mass of historical facts, and you will get the same re- 
sult. They are facts from which no conclusions can l.)e drawn 
— imonjmdzdblG facts ; and therefore facts of no service in 
establishing principles of conduct, which is the chief use of 
facts. Eead them, if you like, for aimiseineiit ; but do not 
flatter yourself they are instructive. 

That which constitutes History, properly so called, is in 
great part omitted from works on the subject. Only of late 
years have historians commenced giving us, in any consider- 
able (Quantity, the truly valuable information. As in 'past 
ages the king was everything and the people nothing ; so, 
in past histories the doings of the king fill tlio entire picture, 
to which the national life forms but an obscure background. 
While only now, when, the welfare of nations ratlier tliaii of 
rulers is becoming the dominant idea, are liistoriuns beginning 
to occupy themselves with the phenomena of social progress. 
TTkj thing it really concerns us to know, is the natural history 
of society. We want alL facts which help us to undovstand 
how a nation has grown and organisicd itself. Among tln^se, 
let us of course have an account of its govermnent ; with as 
little as may ho of gossip about tlie men who officered it;, and 
as much as possible about the structure, principles, methods, 
prejudices, corruptions, &c., which it exhibited : and hd; tin's 
account include not only the nature and actions of tlui C(.mtral 
government, hut also those of local governments, down to 
their minutest ramifications. Let us of course also have a 
parallel description of the ecclesiastical government— its or- 
ganization, its conduct, its power, its relations to the State ; 
and accompanying this, the ceremonial, creed, and ixdigious 
ideas-r-not only those nominally believed, but those really 
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believed and acted upon. Let us at the same time be informed 
of tbe control exercised by class over class, as displayed in 
social observances — in titles, salutations, and forms of address. 
Let us kno\r, too, wliat vrere all tbe other customs wliicli 
regulated the popular life out of doors and in-doors : includ- 
ing those concerning the relations of the sexes, and the rela- 
tions of parents to children. The superstitions, also, from 
the more important myths down to the charms in common 
use, should be indicated. Next should come a delineation of 
the industrial system : showing to what extent the division 
of labour was carried ; how trades were regulated, whether 
by caste, guilds, or otherwise ; what was the connection be- 
tween employers and employed ; what were the agencies for 
distributing commodities ; what were the means of commu- 
nication ; what was the circulating medium. Accompanying 
all which should be given an accoimt of the industrial arts 
technically considered : stating the processes in use, and the 
quality of the products. Further, the intellectual condition 
of the nation in its various grades should be depicted; not 
only with respect to the kind and amount of education, but 
W'ith respect to the jjrogress made in science, and the pre- 
vailing manner of thinking. The degree of oesthetic culture, 
as disi)layed in architecture, sculpture, painting, dress, music, 
poetry, and fiction, should be described. Nor should there 
bo omitted a skctcli of the daily lives of the people — their 
food, their homes, . and their amusements. And lastly, to 
connect the whole, should bo exhibited the morals, Ihoorctical 
and practical, of all classes : as indicated in their laws, habits, 
proverbs, deeds. These facts, given with as much brevity as 
consists with clearness and accmucy, should be so grouped 
and arranged that they may be comprehended in their cn - 
Houhle, and contemplated as mutually- dependent parts of 
one great wdiolo. The aim should be so to present them that 
men may readily trace the subsisting among them; 

witli the view of learning what social phenomena co-exist 
with what others. And then the corresponding delineations 
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of succeetliniL^ ages should be so managed as 1o show liow 
each belici^ institution, custom, and arrangement was modi- 
fied; and how the cojisemus of preceding structures and 
functions was developed into the consensus of sueceeding ones. 
Such alone is the kind of information respecting past times, 
which can be of service to the citizen for the regidation of his 
conduct. The only history that is of practical value, is what 
may be called Descriptive Sociology. And the Inghest office 
which the historian can discharge, is that of so narrating 
the lives of nations, as to furnish materials for a Compara- 
tive Sociology; and for the subsequent determination of the 
ultimate laws to which social phenommia conform. 

Dut now mark, that even supposir;-, an adequate stock of 
this truly valuable historical knowledge has been acquired, it 
is of comparatively little use without tlie key. And the key 
is to be found only in Science. In the absence of the gener- 
alizations of biology and psychology, rational interpretation 
of social phenomena is impossible. Only in proportion as men 
draw certain rude, empirical inferences re.specting human na- 
ture, are they enabled to understand even the simplest fact.s 
of social life: as, for instance, the relation between supply 
and demand. And if the most elementary truths of sociology 
cannot he reached until some knowledge is obtained of how 
men generally think, feel, and act under given circumstances ; 
then it is manifest that there can he nothing like a wide 
■comprehension of sociology, unless througli a competent ac- 
quaintance witli man in all his faculties, bodily and menial. 
Consider the matter in the abstract, and this conclusion is 
self-evident. Thus ; — Society is made up of individuals ; :d[ 
that is done in society is done by the combined actions of in- 
dividuals ; and therefore, in individual actions only can bo 
found the solutions of social phenomena. But the actions of 
individuals depend on the laws of their natures; and their 
actions cannot be understood until these laws are understood. 
These laws, however, when reduced to their simplest expres- 
sions, prove to he coiollanes from the laws of body and mind 
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in general. Hence it follows, that biology and psychology 
are indispensable as interpreters of sociology. Or, to state 
the conclusions still more simply : — all social phenomena are 
phenomena of life— are the most complex manifestations of 
life— must conform to the laws of life — and can be understood 
only when the laws of life are understood. Tims, then, for 
the regulation of this fourth division of human activities, we 
are, as before, dependent on Science. Of the knowledge 
commonly imparted in educational courses, very little is of 
service for guiding a man in his conduct as a citizen. Only 
a small part of the history he reads is of practical value ; and 
of this small part he is not prepared to make proper use. He- 
lacks not only the materials for, but the very conception of,, 
descriptive sociology ; and he also lacks those generalizations, 
of the organic sciences, without which even descriptive soci- 
ology can give him but small aid. 

And now we come to that remaining division of human 
life which includes the relaxations and amusements filling 
leisure hours. After considering what training best fits for 
self-preservation, for the obtainmeiit of sustenance, for the 
discharge of parental duties, and for the regulation of social 
and political conduct ; we have now to consider what training- 
best fits for the miscellaneous ends not included in these — for 
the enjoyments of Nature, of Literature, and of the Fine Arts, 
in all their forms. Postponing them as we do to things that 
bear more vitally upon human welfare ; and bringing every- 
thing, as we have, to the test of actual value * it will perhaps 
be inferred that we are inclined to slight these less essential 
things. No greater mistake could he made, however. We 
yield to none in the value we attach to aDsthetic culture and 
its pleasures. Without painting, sculpture, music, poetry, 
and the emotions produced by natural beauty of every kind, 
life w’ould lose half its ebarm. . So far from regarding- the 
training and gratification of the tastes as unimportant, wo be- 
lieve that in time to come they will occupy a much larger 
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sbai'c olMiiiman life than now. Wheii the forces of jlNatnre 
have heeu fully conquered to maiih use: — when the means of 
production liavc been brought to perfection — wlion labour has 
1)0011. cconornizod to til e highest degree— Avhou education has 
boon so systematized that a preparation for tho more essen- 
tial activities may bo made witli comparative rapidity— and 
’uduai, consequently, tlicro is a great increase of spare time ; 
then will the beautiful, both in Art and Nature, rightly iill a, 
large space ill the minds of all. 

But it is one thing to approve of aesthetic culture as largely 
conducive to human happiness ; and another thing to admit that 
it is a fmidamental requisite to human happiness. However 
important it may be, it must yield precedence to those kinds of 
culture which bear directly upon daily duties. As before 
hinted, literature and the fine arts are made possible by those 
activities which make individual and social life possible ; and 
manifestly, that which is made possible, must be postponed to 
that which makes it possible. A florist cultivates a plant for 
tho sake of its "flower ; and regards the roots and leaves as of 
, value, chiefly hecudsC' thej'; arc instrumental in producing the 
flower. But wliile, as an ultimate jirodiict, tlio flower is the 
thing to which everything else is sulioi’dinato, tho {lorist has 
learnt that ths root and leaves are intrinsically of greater iin- 
portanco ; because on them the evolution of the flow-cr de- 
pends. He bestows every care in rearing a healtliy ])laiit ; 
and knows it would bo folly if, in liis anxiety to obtain the 
fl.o^rcr, ho were to neglect tlio plant. Similarly in the case 
before us, Architoeturc, sculpture, painting, music and po- 
etry, may t.ruly be called the efflorescence of civilized life. 
But even supposing they are of such transcendent worth as 
to subordinate the civilized life out of which tlioy grow (wliicli 
cat! hardly be asserted), it will still be admitted tliat the pro- 
duction of a healthy civilized life must be the first consider- 
ation; and that culture subserving this must occupy the 
highest place. 

And here we see most distmctly the vice of our educational 
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system. It neglects the plant for the sake of the flower. In 
anxiety for elegance, it forgets substance. While it gives no 
kno-ulcclge conducive to self-preservation — while of Icnow- 
lecigc that facilitates gaining, a livelihood it gives hut the 
rudiments, and loaves the greater part to be picked up any 
how in after li,fe — while for the discharge of parental func- 
tions it makes not the slightest provision — and while for the 
■duties of citizenship it prepares by hnparting a mass of foots, 
most of which are irrelevant, and the rest without a key ; it 
is diligei.it in teaching whatever adds to refinement, polish, 
eclat. Fully as we may admit that extensive acquaintance 
with modern languages is a valuable accomplishment, which, 
through reading, conversation, and travel, aids in giving a 
certain finish ; it by no means follows that this result is 
rightly purchased at the cost of the vitally important know- 
ledge sacrificed to it. Supposing it true that classical edu- 
cation conduces to elegance and correctness of style; it 
cannot be said that elegance and correctness of style are com- 
parable in importance to a familiarity with the principles 
that should guide the rearing of children. Grant that the 
taste may he improved by reading the poetry written in ex- 
tinct languages ; yet it is not to be inferred that such improve- 
ment of taste is equivalent in value to an acquaintance with the 
laws of health. Accomplishments, the fine arts, bollcs-kitrcs, 
and all those things which, as we say, constitute the etllores- 
conco of civilization, should be wholly subordinate to that in- 
struction aud discipline in which civilization rests. As ilmj 
occupy the leisure rflife, so should they occujry the Imura 
part of cduealion. 

llecognizingthns the true position of cesthctics, and holding 
that while the cultivation of them should form a part of odnea- 
tioii from its commencement, such cultivation should he sub- 
sidiary ; wo have now to inquire what- knowledge is o'f luosu 
■use to this end — what knowledge best fits for this renuviniiig 
sphere of activity ? To this question the answer is still the 
same as heretofore. Fnexpocted though the assertion may 
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be, it is nevertlielcss true, that the highest Art of cvorj 
kind is based on Science— -that without Science there can 
be neither perfect production nor full appreciation. Sci- 
ence, in that limited acceptation current in society, may 
not hare been possessed by various artists of high. ropui:c ; l)ut 
acute observers as such artists have been, they liavo always 
possessed a stock of those empirical generalizations which, 
constitute science in its lowest phase ; and they liavo habitu- 
ally fallen far below perfection, partly because their generaliza- 
tions were comparatively few and inaccurate. That scienci> 
necessarily xmderlies the fine arts, becomes manifest, a pj'ion\ 
when we remember that art-products arc all more or less re- 
presentative of objective or subjective phenomena ; that they 
can be good only in proportion as they conform to the laws 
of these phenomena ; and that before they can thus c(.)nforni, 
the artist must know what those laws are. That this a priori 
conclusion tallies witli expeiie.nce, we shall soon sec. 

Youths preparing for the practice of sculpture, lunc 
to acquaint themselves wdth the bones and muscles of 
the human frame in their distribution, aitachmciits, and 
movements, This is a portion of scionoo ; and it has hoen 
found needful to impart it for the prevention of ihoso many 
errors which scxilptors who do not possess it commit. A 
knowledge of mechanical principles is also rexjuisito ; and 
such knowledge not being usually pos.se.s.sed, grave mechan- 
ical mistakes are frequently made. Take an instance, 
the stability of a figure it is needful that the pcrpendi<nilar 
from the centre of gravity — “the line of direction,” as it ii 
called — should fall w'ithin the base of support ; and hence it 
liuppeus, that W'hon a man assumes the attitude known a.s 
“ standing at ease,” in Avhich one leg is straightened and the 
other i-elaxcd, the line of direction falls within the foot of the 
straightened leg. But sculptors unfamiliar witli the theory 
of equilibrium, not uncommonly so represent this uttiludcy 
that the line of direction falls midway between the feet. Ig- 
norance of the law of momentum leads to analogous hluxiders r 
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as witness the admired Discobolus, which, as it is posed, 
must inevitably fall forward the moment the quoit is de- 
livered. 

In painting, the necessity for scientific information, empi- 
rical if not rational, is still more conspicuous. What gives 
the grotosquoTiess to Chinese jnctures, unless their utter dis- 
regard of the laws of appearances —their absurd linear pei’- 
spectivc, and their want of aerial perspective ? In what arc 
the drawings of a child so faulty, if not in a similar absence 
of truth — an absence arising, in great part, from ignorance of 
the way in which the aspects of things vary with the condi- 
tions ? Do but remember the books and lectures by which 
students are instructed ; or consider the criticisms of Ruskin ; 
or look at the doings of the Pre-Raffaelites ; and you will 
see that progress in painting implies increasing knowledge (A 
how effects in dSTature arc produced. The most diligent 
observation, if unaided by science, fails to preserve from 
error. Every painter will endorse the assertion that unless it 
is known what appearances must exist under given cii'cuin- 
stances, they often will not be perceived ; and to know what 
appearances must exist, is, in so far, to understand the science 
of appearances. From want of science Mr. J. Lewis, careful 
painter as he is, casts the shadow of a lattice- window in 
sharply-defined lines upon an opposite wall ; which he would 
not have done, had ho been familiar with the phenomena of 
ponunihric. From want of science, Mr. Ilosetti, catching 
sight of a peculiar iridescence displayed by certain hairy sur- 
faces under particular lights (an iridescence caused by the 
diffraction of light in passing the hairs), commits the error of 
showing tills iridescence on surfaces and in positions whore it 
could not occur. 

To say that music, too, has need of scientific aid will cause 
still more surprise. Yet it may be shown that music is but uii 
idealization of the natural language of emotion ; and that con- 
sequently, music must be good or bad according as it conforms 
to the laws of this natural language. The various inflections 
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of voice wliicli accompany feeling's of diffci’ent kinds and in- 
tensities, arc tlie germs out of which music is developed. It 
is thniionstrable that these inlioctions and Ciidoneos are not 
accidental or arbitral y ; bat that they are dotenniiied by 
certain general principles of vital action ; and tlnit lln.'ir 
exprcssiyencss depends on this. ’Whoneo it follows that 
mnsical phrases and the melodies built of them, cun he ef- 
fective only when they are in harmony with tlieso general 
principles. It is difiiciilt here properly to illustrate this po- 
sition. But perhaps it will suffice to instance the swarms of 
worthless ballads that infest draAving- rooms, as compositions 
which science avouM forbid. They sin against science by set- 
ting to music, ideas that are not emotional cnongh to prompt 
mnsical expression ; and they also sin .against science by using 
musical phrases that have no natural relations to the ideas 
expressed : even AAdiere these are emotional. They are bad 
beeanso they are niitrue. And to say they arc niitrue, is to 
say they are nnscientific. 

Even in poetry the same thing holds. Like music, ijoidry 
has its root in tlioso natural modes of expression Avliieh 
accompany deep ibeliiig. Its rhythm, its strong and numer- 
ous metaphors, its hyperboles, its violent iiiA-orsions, arc 
simply exaggerations of the traits of excited sju'cch. To be; 
good, therefore, poetry must pay attention to those Liaa's of 
nerAmns action AA’hlch excited spoocli obiys. In intensifying 
and combining the traits of excited speech, it must have diai 
regard to proportion— must not use its tipjdiances Avithuiit 
restriction ; but, Avhcrc the ideas are least (imotional, must 
xiHC the forms of poetical exprcs.sioii sparingly ; must ns(; t/luan 
more freely as the emotion rises; and must carry them to 
their gr(;atcsfc extent, only Avhere the emotion readies a di- 
max. The entire eontraA^ontion of these principle's results 
in bombast or doggerel. The insufficient respc.'ct for them is 
seen in didactic poetry. And it is because they are rarely 
fully obeyed, that so much poetry is inai’tistic. 

Hot only is it tliat the artist, of AvhateA’-cr hind, cannot 
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produce u trutliful work witlioiit lie iiiiclerstands tire laws of 
tliG plionomona lie rojii’esents ; but it is that lie must also 
uTukn'staiid liow tlie minds of spectators or listeners will be 
afl.e<ttcd by tlio several jieculiarities of liis work — a question 
in psycliology. What impression any art-product generates, 
nianifc'stly depends upon the mental natures of those to whom 
it is prosented ; and as all mental natures have certain cha- 
racteristics in common, there must result certain correspond- 
ing’ general principles on which alone art-products can be 
succiessfidly framed. These general priiici|)les cannot be fully 
understood and applied, unless the artist sees how they follow 
from the laws of mind. To ask whether the composition of a 
picture is good, is really to ask how the perceptions and feel- 
ings of observers will be affected by it. To ask whether a 
drama is well constructed, is to ask whether its situations are 
so arranged as duly to consult the power of attention of an 
audience, and duly to avoid overtaxing any one class of feel- 
ings. Equally iu arranging the leading divisions of a poem 
or fiction, and in combining the words of a single sentence, 
the goodness of the effect depends upon the skill with which 
the mental energies and ' susceptibilities of the reader are 
economized. Every artist, in the course of his education and 
after-life, accumulates a stock of maxims by whicli his prac- 
tice is regulated. Trace such maxims to their roots, and 
they inevitably lead you dowm to psychological principles. 
And only when the artist understands these psychological 
principles and their various corollaries, can he work in har- 
mony with them. 

We do not for a moment believe that science will make an 
artist. While we contend that the leading laws both of ob- 
jective and subjective idicnoraena must be understood by liim, 
we by no means contend that knowledge of such laws will servo 
in place of natural perception. Hot the i^oet only, bxit the 
artist of every typo, is born, not made. What we assort is, 
that innate faculty cannot dispense with the aid of organized 
knowledge. Intuition will do much, but it will not do all 
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Only when Genius is married to Science can the highest re- 
sults he produced. 

As we have above asserted, Science is necessary not only 
for the most successful production, but also for the full 
appreciation, of the fine arts. In what consists the greater 
ability of a man than of a child to perceive the beanties 
of a picture ; unless it is in his more oxteruhid knowledge 
of those truths in nature or life which the picture renders ? 
How happens the cultivated gentleman to enjoy a fine poem 
so much more than a boor does ; if it is not because his 
wider acquaintance with objects and actions enables him to 
see in the poem much that the boor cannot see ? And if, as 
is here so obvious, there must be some familiarity with the 
things represented, before the lepresentation can be appreci- 
ated; then, the representation can he completely appreci- 
ated, only when the things represented are completely 
understood. Tlio fact is, that every additional truth which 
a work of art expresses, gives an additional pleasure to tlio 
percipient mind — a pleasure that is missed by tlioso ignorant 
of this truth. The more realities an. artist indicates in any 
given amount of work, the more faculties does he app('!al to ; 
the more numerous ideas does he suggest; ilu^ more 
gratification does he afford. Hut to receive this gratification 
the spectator, listener, or reader, must know the n^ulitios 
wliich the artist has indicated; and to know those realities is 
to have that mneh. science. 

And now” let ns not overlook the further great fact, that 
not only does science underlie sculpture, painting', music, 
])oetry, hut that science is itself poetic. The current opinion 
that science and poetry arc opposed, is a delusion. It is 
doubtless true that as states of consciousness, cognition and 
emotion tend to exclude each other. And it is doubtless als;,> 
true that an extreme activity of the reflective powers tends to 
deaden the feelings ; while an extreme activity of the feelings 
tends to deaden the reflective powers ; in which sense, indeed, 
all ordei's of activity are antagonistic to each other. But i'l 
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ia not true that the foots of science are unpoetical ; or that the 
cultivation of science is necessarily unfriendly to the exorcise 
of imagination and the love of the heautiful. On the contrary, 
science opens up realms of poetry where to the unscientific all 
is a, blank. Those engaged in scientific researches constantly 
sliow us tliat they realiEo not less vividly, but more vividly, 
than others, the poetr}’’ of their subjects. Whoso will dip 
into Hugh Miller’s works on geology, or read Mr. Lewes’s 
Sea-side Studies,” will perceive that science excites poetry 
rather than extinguishes it. And he who contemplates the 
life of Goethe, must see that the poet and the man of science 
can co-exist in equal activity. Is it not, indeed, an absurd 
and almost a sacrilegious belief, that the more a man studies 
Hature the less he reveres it ? Think you that a drop of 
water, -which to the vulgar eye is hut a drop of water, loses 
anything in the eye of the physicist who knows that its 
elements are held together by a force which, if suddenly 
liberated, would produce a flasli of lightning ? Think you 
that what is carelessly looked upon by the uninitiated as a 
more snow-flake, does not suggest higher .associations to one 
who lias seen through a microscope the wondrously- varied 
and elegant forms of snow- crystals ? Think you that the 
I'ounded rock marked with parallel scratches, calls up as 
mucli poetry iu an ignorant mind as in the mind of a 
geologist, -who knows that over this rock a glacier slid a 
million years ago ? The truth is, that those who have never 
entered upon scientific pursuits are blind to most of the poetry 
by wdiicli they are surrounded. Whoever has not in youth 
collected plants and insects, knows not half the halo of in- 
terest which lanes and hedge-rows can assume. Whoever lias 
not sought for fossils, has little idea of the poetical associa- 
tions that surround the places where imbedded treasm’cs were 
found. Whoever at the sea-side has not had a microscope and 
aquarium, has yet to learn what the highest pleasures of the 
sea-side are. Sad, indeed, is it to see how men occupy them- 
selves w'ith trivialities, and are indifferent to the grandest 
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plienomoiia— caro not to miderstancl tlie .-irclutocinrc of the 
Ileavcns, Init are deojily interested in some (jonii'npiiiblxi con- 
troversy about the intrigues of Maiy (iueon of tScoi.s! — are 
ic'arncdly critical over a Greek ode, and pass by witliout, a 
g'lanee tliat grand epic written by the finger of God upon tluj 
straba of tlic Earth ! 

Wo find, then, that even for ibis rcinaining division of 
hmnan activities, scientific culture is the pi’opcr prcparalion. 
We find that aesthetics in general arc iiec^essai-ily based upon 
scientific principles ; and can be pursued with complete 
success only tbroiigli an acquaintance rvith those principles. 
We find that for the criticism and due appreciation of 
works of art, a knowledge of the constitution of things, or 
in other words, a knowledge of science, is requisite. And 
we not only find that science is the handmaid to all forma of 
art and poetry, but that, rightly regarded, science is itself 
poetic. 

Thus far our question has been, th,o worfb, of knowledge of 
this or that kind for purposes of guidance. We luivo now to 
judge the relative values of different kinds of knowledge for 
purposes of discipline.. This division of our snbje(;t we ar(^ 
obliged to treat with comparative brevity ; and, luqqn'ly, no 
very lengtlieiied treatment; of it is needed. Having’ found 
what is best for the one cud, we have by implication found 
what is best for the otlior. We may he quite sure that tlu; 
acquirement of those classes of facta which are most nsefid for 
regulating conduct, involves a mental exercise best; fitted for 
strengtliening the faculties. It would bo iitt,erly cont rary io 
t'lio beautiful economy of Nature, if one kind of culture wfu’e 
needed for the gaining of information and another Idnd werc^ 
needed as a mental gymnastic. Everywhere throughout 
creation we find faculties developed through the performance 
of those functions which it is. their ofiicG to perform; not 
through the performance of artificial exercises devised to fit 
them for those functions. The Red Indian acquires the 
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swiftness iind agility wiiicli make liim a successful liimter, 
by ilio actual pursuit of animals; and tlirougli tke miscellaneous 
atdivi ties of liis life, lie gains a better balance of physical 
],)ow('rs than gymna.stics ever give. That skill in tracldiig- 
('■noinies and prey which he has reached after long practice, 
implies a subtlety of perception far exceeding anything pro- 
fluced by artiiicial training. And similarly in all cases. 
From the Bushman whose eye, habitually employed in 
identifying distant objects that are to be pursued or fled from, 
has aecpiirod a telescopic range, to tlie accountant whose 
daily practice enables him to add up several columns of figures 
simultaiiconsly ; we find that the highest pow'er of a faculty 
results from the discharge of those duties which the condi- 
tions of life require it to discharge. And we may be certain, 
a jU’/or?, that the same law holds throughout education. The 
education of most value for guidance, must at the same time 
he the education of most value for discipline. Let ns consider 
the evidence. 

One advantage claimed for that devotion to language-learn- 
ing which forms so prominent a feature in the ordinary curri- 
culum, is, that the memory is thereby strengthened. This is 
assmned to be an advantage peculiar to the study of words. 
But the truth is, that the sciences afford far wider fields for 
the exorcise of memory. It is no slight task to rememher 
everything about our solar system ; much more to rememhei^ 
all that is known concerning the structure of our galaxjx 
Tlio numher of compound substances, to which chemistry daily 
adds, is so great that few'', save professors, can enumerate 
them ; and to recollect the atomic constitutions and affinities 
of all these compounds, is scarcely possible without making 
clicmistrj^ tho occupation of life. In the enormous mass of 
phenomena presented by the Earth’s crust, and in the still 
more enormous mass of phenomena presented by tho fossils it 
couinins, there is matter which it takes the geological student 
years of application to master. Each leading division of 
physics — sound, heat, light, electricity — ^includes facts iiumer- 
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ous enough to alarm any one proposing to learn tlK?in all. 
And when we pass to the organic sciences, the cftbrt ot 
moinoiy required becomes still greater. In human anatomy 
alone, the quantity of detail is so great, that the young surgeon 
lias commonly to get it up half-a-dozen times before he can 
permanently retain it. The number of species of plants whicli 
botanists distinguish, amounts to some 320,000 ; while the 
varied forms of animal life with which the zoologist deals, arc 
estimated at some 2,000,000. So vast is the accumulation 
of facts which men of science have before them, that only by 
dividing and subdividing their labours can they deal with it. 
To a detailed knowledge of his own division, each adds but a 
general knowledge of the allied ones; joined perhaps to a 
rudimentary acquaintance with some others. Surely, then, 
science, cultivated even to a very moderate extent, affords ade- 
quate exercise for memory. To say the very least, it involves 
quite as good a discipline lor this faculfy as language does. 

But now mark that while, for the training of mere memory, 
science is as good as, if not better than, language ; it has an 
immense superiority in tlic kind of memory it trains. In, the 
acquirement of a language, the connexions of ideas to ho es- 
tablished in the mind correspond to facts that arc in groat 
measure accidental; whereas, in the acquirement of science, 
the connexions of ideas to be establisbed in the mind corrt'- 
spond to facts that are mostly necessary. It is true that tlm 
relations of words to their meanings are in one sense natural ; 
ihat the genesis of these relations may bo traced back a C(U’- 
tuin distance, though rarely to the begiimiTig ; and that the 
laws of this genesis form a branch of mental science — the 
.science of philology. But since it will not be contended that 
in the acquisition of languages, as ordinarily carricxi cri, tlicse 
natural relations between words and their meanings arc ha- 
bitually traced, and their laws explained ; it must bo admitted 
that they are commonly learned as fortuitous relations. On 
the other hand, the relations which science presents arc causal 
relations ; and. when properly taught, are understood as such. 
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While language familiarizes with non-rational relations, 
science familiarizes with rational relations. While the one 
exercises memory only, the other exercises both memory and 
understanding. 

Observe next, that a great superiority of science over lan- 
guage as a means of discipHne, is, that it cultivates the judg- 
ment. As, in a lecture on mental education delivered at the 
Royal Institution, Professor Faraday well remarks, the most 
common intellectual fault is deficiency of judgment. “ Society, 
speaking generally,” he says, ‘‘is not only ignorant as respects 
education of the judgment, but it is also ignorant of its ignor- 
ance.” And the cause to which he ascribes this state, is want 
of scientific culture. The truth of his conclusion is obvious. 
Correct judgment with regard to surrounding objects, events, 
and consequences, becomes possible only through knowledge 
of the way in which surrounding phenomena depend on each 
other. No extent of acquaintance with the meanings of words, 
will guarantee correct inferences respecting causes and effects. 
The habit of drawing conclusions from data, and then of veri- 
fying those conclusions by observation and experiment, can 
alone give the power of judging correctly. And that it ne- 
cessitates this habit is one of the immense advantages of science. 

Not only, however, for intellectual discipline is science 
the best ; but also for moral discipline. The learning of 
languages tends, if anything, further to increase the already 
undue respect for authority. Such and such are the mean- 
ings of these wmrds, says the teacher or the dictionary. So 
and so is the rule in this case, says the grammar. By the 
pupil these dicta are received as unquestionable. His con- 
stant attitude of mind is that of submission to dogmatic 
teaching. And a necessary result is a tendency to accept 
without inquiry whatever is established. Quite opposite is 
the mental tone generated by the cultivation of science. 
Science makes constant appeal to individual reason. Its 
truths are not accepted on authority alone ; but all are at 
liberty to test them — nay, in many cases, the pupil is 
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required to think out his own conclusions. Every step in a 
scientific investigation is submitted to his judgment. Hois 
not asked to admit it without seeing it to be true. And the 
trust in liis own powers thus produced, is further increased 
by the uniformity with which Hature justifies his inferences 
when they arc coiTectly drawn. Erom all which there flows 
that independence which is a most valuable element in 
character. Hor is this the only moral benefit bequeathed by 
scientific culture. "Wliien carried on, as it should always be, 
as mucli as possible under the form of original research, it 
exercises perseverance and sincerity. As says Professor 
Tyndall of inductive inquiry, “ it requires patient industry, 
and an humble and conscientious acceptance of what Hature 
reveals. The first condition of success is an .honest re- 
ceptivity and a willingness to abandon all preconceived 
notions, however cherished, if they he found to contradict 
the truth. Believe me, a self-renunciation which lias some- 
thing noble in it, and of wdiicli the world never hears, is 
often enacted in tlio private experience of the true votary of 
science.” 

Lastty we have to assert— and the assertion will, wo 
doubt not, cause extreme surprise— that the discipline of 
science is superior to that of our ordinary education, because 
of the ro.lkjiom culture that it gives. Of course we do not 
here use the words scientific and reKgious in their ordinary 
limited acceptations ; but in their /widest and lughest ac- 
ceptations. Doubilcss, to the superstitions that pass under 
the name of religion, science is antagonistic ; but not to the 
essential religion which these superstitions merely bide. 
Doubtless, too, in much of the science that is current, there is 
a pervading spirit of irreligion ; but not in that true science 
which has passed beyond the superficial into the profound. 

True science and true religion,'’ says Professor Huxley at the close of a recent 
course of lectm-es, “are twiu-sisters, and the separation of either from the other 
is sure to prove the death of both. Science prospers exactly in i>roportion as it is 
religious; and religion flouiishes in exact proportion to the scientilic depth and 



firmness of its basis. The great deeds of philosophers have been, less the fruit of 
tlisir intellect than of the direction of that intellect by an eminently religious tone 
of mind. Truth has yielded herself rather to their patience, their love, their 
single-heartedness, and their self-denial, than to their logical acuiaen.” 

So far from science being irreKgious, as many think, it is 
the neglect of science that is irreligious — it is the refusal to 
study the surrounding creation that is irreligious- Take a 
humble simile. Suppose a writer were daily saluted with 
praises couched in superlative language. Suppose the wis- 
dom, the grandeur, the beauty of his works, were the con- 
stant topics of the eulogies addjfessed to him. Suppose those 
who unceasingly uttered these eulogies on his works were 
content with looking at the outsides of them ; and had 
never opened them, much less tried to understand them. 
What value should we put upon their praises ? What 
should we think of their sincerity? Yet, comparing small 
things to great, such is the conduct of mankind in general, 
in reference to the Universe and its Cause. JSTay, it is worse. 
ISTot only do they pass by without study, these things which 
they daily proclaim to he so wonderful ; but very frequently 
they condemn as mere triflers those who give time to the 
observation of Nature — ^they actually scorn those who show 
any active interest in these marvels. We repeat, then, that 
not science, hut the neglect of science, is irreligious. Devo- 
tion to science, is a tacit worship — a tacit recognition of 
worth ill the things studied; and hy implication in their 
Cause. It is not a mere hp-homage, but a homage expressed 
in actions — not a mere professed respect, but a respect proved 
by the sacrifice of time, thought, and labour. 

Nor is it thus only that true science is essentially religious. 
It is religious, too, inasmuch as it generates a profound re- 
spect for, and an implicit faith in, those uniformities of action 
which all things disclose. By accumulated experiences the 
man of science acquires a thorough belief in the unchanging 
relations of phenomena— -in the invariable connexion of cause 
and consequence — ^in the necessity of good or evil results. 
i* : 
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Instead of the rewards and pnnislxinents of traditional belief, 
wbicli people vaguely hope they may gain, or escape, spite of 
their disobedience ; he finds that there are rewards and 
punishments in the ordained constitution of things ; and that 
the evil results of disobedience are inevitable. He sees that 
the laws to which we must submit are both inexorable and 
beneficent. He sees that in conforming to them, the process 
of things is ever towards a greater perfection and a higher 
happiness. Hence he is led constantly to insist on them, and 
is indignant when they are disregarded. And thus does he, 
by asserting the eternal principles of things and the necessity 
of obeying them, prove himself intrinsically religious. 

Add lastly the further religious aspect of science, that it 
alone can give us true conceptions of ourselves and our rela- 
tion to the mysteries of existence. At the same time that it 
shows US all which can he known, it shows us the limits be- 
yond which we can know nothing. Hot by dogmatic asser- 
tion, does it teach the impossibility of comprehending the 
Ultimate Cause of things ; but it leads us clearly to recognize 
this impossibility by bringing us in every direction to bound- 
aries we cannot cross. It realizes to us in a 'way which 
nothing else can, the littleness of human intelligence in the 
face of that which transcends human intelligence. While 
towards the traditions and authorities of men its attitude may 
be proud, before the impenetrable veil which hides the Abso- 
lute its attitude is humble — a true pride and a true humility. 
Only the sincere man of science (and by this title we do not 
mean the mere calculator of distances, or analyzer of com- 
pounds, or labeller of species ; but him who through lower 
truths seeks higher, and eventually the highest) — only the 
genuine man of science, we say, can truly know how utterly 
beyond, not only human knowledge hut human conception, is 
the Universal Power of which Hature, and Life, and Thought 
are manifestations. 

We conclude, then, that for discipline, as well as for guid- 
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ance, science is of cHefest value. In all its effects, learning 
the meanings of things, is better than learning the meanings 
of words. Whether for intellectual, moral, or religious train- 
ing, the study of surrounding phenomena is immensely 
superior to the study of grammars and lexicons. 

Thus to the question we set out with — What knowledge 
is of most worth? — the uniform reply is — Science. This 
is the verdict on all the counts. For direct self-preservation, 
or the maintenance of life and health, the all-important 
knowledge is— Science. For that indirect self-preservation 
which we call gaining a livelihood, the knowledge of great- 
est value is — Science. For the due discharge of parental 
functions, the proper guidance is to be found only in — Science. 
For that interpretation of national life, past and present, 
without which the citizen cannot rightly regulate his conduct, 
the indispensable key is — Science. Alike for the most perfect 
production and highest enjoyment of art in all its forms, the 
needful preparation is still — Science. And for purposes of 
discipline — intellectual, moral, religious— the most efficient 
study is, once more — Science. The question which at first 
seemed so perplexed, has become, in the course of our inquiry, 
comparatively simple. We have not to estimate the degrees 
of importance of different orders of human activity, and 
different studies as severally fitting us for them ; since 
we find that the study of Science, in its most comprc- 
hensivo meaning, is the best preparation for aK these 
orders of activity. We have not to decide between the claims 
of knowledge of great though conventional value, and loiow- 
ledge of less though intrinsic value ; seeing that the know- 
ledge which proves to he of most value in all other respects, 
is intrinsically most valuable : its worth is not dependent 
upon opinion, but is as fixed as is the relation of man to the 
surrounding world. Necessary and eternal as are its truths, 
all Science concerns all mankind for all time. Equally at 
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present and in the remotest future, must it be of incalculable 
importance for the regulation of tbeir conduct, that men 
should understand the science of life, physical, mental, and 
social ; and that they should understand all other science as a 
liey to the science of life. 

And yet this study, immensely transcending all other in 
importance, is that which, in an age of boasted education, 
receives the least attention. Wliile what we call civilization 
could never have arisen had it not been for science ; science 
forms scarcely an appreciable element in our so-called civil- 
ized training. Though to the progress of science we owe 
it, that millions find support where once there w'as food only 
for thousands ; yet of these millions hut a few thousands pay 
any respect to that which has made their existence possible. 
Though increasing knowledge of the properties and relations 
of things has not only enabled wandering tribes to grow into 
populous nations, but has given to the countless members of 
these populous nations, comforts and pleasures whicli .theii’ 
fe^y naked ancestors never even conceived, or coidd liave be- 
lieved, yet is this land of knowledge only now receiving a 
grudging recognition in our highest educational institutions. 
To the slowly growing acquaintance with the uniform co- 
existences and sequences of xihenomena— to tho establishment 
of invariable laws, we owe our emaneijration from tho grossest 
superstitions. P)ut for science we should be still worshix^ping 
fetishes ; or, with hecatombs of victims, propitiating diaboli- 
cal deities. And yet this science, which, in x^^lacc of the 
most degrading concex3tion8 of things, has given us some 
insight into the grandeurs of creation, is written against in 
our theologies and frowned upon from our pulpits. 

Parax^hrasing an Eastern fable, we may say that in the 
family of knowledges, Science is the household drudge, 
who, in obscurity, hides unrecognized perfections. ‘To her 
has been committed all the work ; by her skill, intelligence, 
and devotion, have all conveniences and gratifications been 
obtained; and while ceaselessly ministering to the rest, she 
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lias been kept in tbe background, that ber baugbty sisters 
miglit ilamit tbeir fripperies, in tbe eyes of tbe world. Tbe 
parallel bolds yet further. For we are fast coming to tbe 
dmonement, when tbe positions will be changed ; and while 
these haughty sisters sink into merited neglect. Science, pro- 
claimed as highest alike in worth and beauty, will reign 
supreme. 



CHAPTER IL 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 

There cannot fail to te a relationsliip between tlie succes- 
sive systems of education, and the successive social states witli 
which they have co-existed. Ha^dng a common origin in the 
national mind, the institutions of each epoch, whatever bo 
their special functions, must have a family likeness. Wlien 
men received their creed and its interpretations from an in- 
fallible authority deigning* no exjdanations, it was natural 
that the teaching of children should bo purely dogmatic. 
While “believe and ask no questions ” -was the maxim of the 
Church, it was fitly the maxim of the school. Conversely, 
now that Protestantism has gained for adults a right of pri- 
vate judgment and established the practice of appealing to 
reason, there is harmony in the change that has made juveniicj 
instruction a process of exposition addressed to the undei’- 
standing. Along with political despotism, stern in its com- 
mands, riding by force of terror, visiting trifling crimes with 
death, and implacable in its vengeance on the disloyal, tlierc 
necessarily grew up an academic discipline similarly harsh — a 
discipline of multiplied injunctions and blows for every breach 
of them — a discipline of unlimited autocracy upheld by rods, 
and ferules, and the black-hole. On the other hand, the in- 
crease of political liberty, the abolition of laws restricting 
individual action, and the amelioration of the criminal code, 
have been accompanied by a kindred progress towards noii- 
coercive education : the pupil is hampered by fewer restraints, 
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and otlier means tlian punishments are used to govern him. 
In those ascetic clays when men, acting on the greatest-misery 
principle, held that the more gratifications they denied them- 
selves the more virtuous, they were, they, as a matter of course, 
considered that the best education which most thwarted the 
wishes of their children, and cut short all spontaneous activity 
with — “ You must n’t do so.” lYhile, on the contrary, now 
that happiness is coming to be regarded as a legitimate aim 
— now that hours of labour are being shortened and popular 
recreations provided ; parents and teachers are beginning to 
see that most childish desires may rightly he gratified, that 
childish sports should be encouraged, and that the tendencies 
of the growing mind are not altogether so diabolical as was 
supposed. The age in which all believed that trades must be 
established by bounties and prohibitions ; that manufacturers 
needed their materials and qualities and prices to be pre- 
scribed ; and that the value of money could he determined by 
law ; was an age which ima^'oiclably cherished the notions 
that a child’s mind could be made to order ; that its powers 
were to he imparted by the schoolmaster ; that it was a 
receptacle into which knowledge was to be put, and there 
built up after the teacher’s ideal. In this free-trade era, how- 
ever, when we are learning that there is much more self- 
regulation in things than was supposed ; that labour, and com- 
merce, and agriculture, and navigation, can do better without 
management than with it ; that political governments, to be 
efficient, must grow up from within and not be imposed from 
without ; we are also being taught that there is a natural 
process of mental evolution which is not to be disturbed with- 
out injury ; that we may not force on the unfolding mind our 
artificial forms; but that psychology, also, discloses to us a 
law of supply and demand, to which, if we would not do 
harm, we must conform. Thus, alike in its oracular dog- 
matism, in its harsh discipline, in its multiplied restric- 
tions, in its professed asceticism, and in its faith in the devices 
of men, the old educational regime was akin to the social 
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systems, with wliicli it was coiitempomneous ; and similarlj’, 
in the reyorse of these characteristios, our modern modes of 
culture correspond to our more liberal rcLigious and political 
institutions. 

But there remain further parallelisms to which wo have noi; 
yet adverted : that, namely, between the processes by which 
these respective changes have been wrought out; and that 
between the several states of heterogeneous opinioti to which 
they have led. Some centuries ago there was uniformity of 
belief — religious, political, and educational. All men were 
Romanists, all were Monarchists, all were disciples of 
Aristotle ; and no one thouglit of calling in question that 
grammar-school routine under which all were brought up. 
The same agency has in each case replaced this uniformity 
hy a constantly-increasing diversity. That tendency towards 
assertion of the individuality, W'-hich, after contributing to 
produce the great Protestant movement, has since gone on to 
produce an ever-increasing number of sects — that tendency 
which initiated political parties, and out of the two primary 
ones has, in these modern days, evolved a multiplicity to 
which every year adds — that tendency which led to tlio 
Baconian rebellion against the scliools, and has since 
originated here and fdu'oad, sundry new systems of tlionglit 
— is a tendency which, in education also, has caused divisions 
and the accumulation of nietliods. As external consequences 
of the same intej’nal change, these p)i’ocessos have necessaiily 
boon more or less sinmltaneous. The decline of aiithoriiy, 
wliether papal, philosophic, Idngly, or tutorial, is essentially 
one phenomenon ; in each of its aspects a leaning towards 
free action is seen alike in the working out of the change; 
itself, and in the now forms of theory and practice to which 
the change has given birth. 

While many will regret this multiplication of schemes of 
juvenile culture, the catholic observer will discern in it a 
means of ensurhig the final establishment of a rational system. 
Whatever may be thought of theological dissent, it is clear 
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that dissent in education results in facilitathig inquiry hy the 
division in labour. W ere %ye in possession of the true method, 
divergence from it would, of course, be prejudicial ; but the 
true n).ethod having to be found, the efforts of numerous in- 
dependent seekers carrying out their researches in different 
directions, constitute a better agency for finding it than any 
that could be devised. Each of them struck by some new 
thought which probably contains more or less of basis in facts 
— each of them zealous on behalf of his plan, fertile in 
expedients to test its correctness, and untiring in his efforts 
to make loiown its success — each of them merciless in his 
criticism on the rest; there cannot fail, by composition of 
forces, to be a gradual approximation of all towards the right 
course. Whatever portion of the normal method any one 
has discovered, must, by the constant exhibition of its results, 
force itself into adoption ; whatever wrong practices he has 
joined with it must, by repeated experiment and failure, be 
exploded. And by this aggregation of truths and elimination 
of errors, there must eventually be developed a correct and 
complete body of doctrine. Of the three phases through 
which human opinion passes— the unanimity of the ignorant, 
the disagreement of the inquiring, and the unanimity of the 
wise — it is manifest that the second is the parent of the 
third. They are not sequences in time only, they are se- 
quences in causation. However impatiently, therefore, we 
may witness the present conflict of educational systems, and 
however much we may regret its accompanying evils, wc 
must recognize it as a transition stage needliil to bo passed 
through, and beneficent in its ultimate effects. 

Meanwhile, may we not advantageously take stock of our 
progress ? After fifty years of discussion, experiment, and 
comparison of results, may we not expect a few steps towards 
the goal to he already made good? Some old methods must 
hy this time have fallen out of use ; some new ones must have 
become established; and many others must be in process of 
general abandonment or adoption. Probably we may see in 
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these various changes, when put side by side, similar cha- 
racteristics — ^may find in them a common tendency ; and so, by 
inference, may get a clue to the direction in which experience 
is leading us, and gather hints how we may achieve yet further 
improvements. Let us then, as a preliminary to a deeper 
consideration of the matter, glance at tlie leading contrasts 
between the education of the past and that of the present. 

The suppression of every error is commonly followed by a 
temporary ascendency of the contrary one; and so it hap- 
pened, that after the ages when physical development alone 
was aimed at, there came an age when culture of the mind 
was the sole solicitude — when children had lesson-books put 
before them at between two and three years old, and the 
getting of knowledge was thought the one thing needful. 
As, further, it usually happens that after one of these reactions 
the next advance is achieved by co-ordinating the antagonist 
errors, and perceiving that the}’- arc opposite sides of one 
truth ; so, we are now coming to the conviction that body 
and mind must both be cared for, and the whole being un- 
folded. The forcing-system has been, by nnmy, given up ; 
and precocity is discouraged. People arc beginning to seo 
that the first requisite to success in life, is to bo a good 
animal. The best brain is found of little service, if tliero be 
not enough vital energy to work it ; and lienco to obtain the 
one by sacrificing the source of the other, is now considered a 
folly— a folly which the eventual failure of juvoiille prodigies 
constantly illustrates. Thus we are discovering the wisdom 
of the saying, that one secret in education is “ to know how 
wisely to lose time.’ 

The once universal practice of leaiming by rote, is daily 
falling more into discredit. All modern authorities condemn 
the old meclianical way of teaching the alphabet. The 
multiplication table is now frequently taught experimentally. 
In the acquirement of languages, the grammar-school plan is 
being superseded by plans based on the spontaneous process 
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followed by tlie child in gaming its mother tongue. De- 
scribing the methods there used, the “ Deports on the Training 
School at Battersea ” say “ The instruction in the whole 
preparatory course is chiefly oral, and is illustrated as much 
as possible by appeals to nature.’^ And so throughout. The 
rote-system, like other systems of its age, made more of the 
forms and symbols than of the things symbolized. To repeat 
the words correctly was everything; to understand their 
meaning nothing ; and thus the spirit was sacrificed to the 
letter. It is at length perceived that, in this case as in others, 
such a result is not accidental but necessary — that in propor- 
tion as there is attention to the signs, there must bo inattention 
to the things signified ; or that, as Montaigne long ago said — 
S^avoh'par caeiir n^esipm sgavoir. 

Along with rote-teaching, is declining also the nearly- 
allied teaching by rules. The particulars fii'st, and then the 
generalization, is the new method — a method, as the Batter- 
sea School Deports remark, which, though the reverse of 
the method usually followed, which consists in giving the 
pupil the rule first,” is yet proved by experience to be the 
right one. Dule-teaching is now condemned as imparting a 
merely empirical knowledge — as producing an appearance of 
understanding without the reality. To give the net product 
of inquiry, without the inquiiy that leads to it, is found to he 
both enervating and inefficient. Greneral truths to be of due 
and permanent use, must be earned. “Easy come easy go,” 
is a saying as applicable to knowledge as to wealth. While 
rules, lying isolated in the mind- — not joined to its other con- 
tents as out- growths from them — are continually forgotten ; 
the principles which those rules express piecemeal, become, 
when once reached by the understanding, enduring possessions. 
While the rule-taught youth is at sea when beyond his rules, 
the youth instructed in principles solves.a new case as readily 
as an old one. Between a mind of rules and a mind of prin- 
ciples, there exists a difference such as that between a confused 
heap of materials, and the same materials organized into a 
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complete wliolo, with all its parts hoiind together. Of which 
types this last has not only the advantage that its constituent 
parts are better retained, but the much greater advantage 
tliat it forms an efficient agent for inquiry, for independent 
thought, for discovery— -ends for which the first is useless. 
jSFor let it be supposed that this is a simile only : it is tlic 
literal truth. The union of fiicts into generalizations w the 
organization of knowledge, Avhether considered as an ob- 
jective phenomenon or a subjective one ; and the mental grasp 
may be measured by the extent to which this organization is 
carried. 

From the substitution of principles for rules, and the 
necessarily co-ordinate practice of leaving abstractions uii- 
taught till the mind has been familiarized with the facts 
from which they are abstracted, has resulted the postpone- 
ment of some once early studies to a late period. Tins is 
exomplified in. tho abandonment of that intensely stupid 
custom, the teaching of graimnar to children. As IM. JMarcol 
says : — “ It may without hesitation be affirmed tliat grammar 
is not the stepping-stone, but the finishing instrument.” As 
Mr. Wyso argues: — “Grammar and S3mtax are a collection 
of laws and rules. Eulcs are gathered from practice ; they 
are the results of induction to which we come bj'' long observ- 
ation and comparison of facts. It is, in line, the science, 
the philosophy'' of language. In following the pi,'ocess of 
nature, neither individuals nor nations over arrive at the 
science first. A language is spoken, and poetry written, 
many'- years before either a grammar or prosody is even, 
thought of. Men did not wait till Aristotle had constructed 
his logic, to reason.” In short, as grammar was made after 
language, so ought it to be taught after language: an 
inferonco which all who recognize the relationship hotween 
the evolution of the race tmd that of the individual, will see 
to he unavoidable. 

Of new practices that have grown up during the decline 
of these old ones, the most ' impiortari^ is the systematic 
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culture of the powers of observation. After long ages of 
blindness, men are at last seeing that tlie spontaneous ac- 
tivity of the observing faculties in children, has a meaning 
and a use. What was once thought mere purposeless action, 
or play, or mischief, as the case might be, is now rccogiiiyied 
as the process of acepuring a knowledge on which all after- 
knowledge is based. Hence the well-conceived but ill- con- 
ducted system of ohject-lcssons. The saying of Bacon, that 
jdiysics is the mother of the sciences, has come to have a mean- 
ing in education. Without an accurate acquaintance with 
the visible and tangible properties of things, oiir conceptions 
mnst be erroneous, our inferences fallacious, and our opera- 
tions unsuccessful. ‘‘ The education of the senses neglected, 
all after education partakes of a droAVsiness, a haziness, an 
insufficiency, Avhich it is impossible to cure.” Indeed, if we 
consider it, we shall find that exhaustive observation is an 
clement in all great success. It is not to artists, naturalists, 
and men of science only,' that it is needful; it is not only 
that the physician depends on it for the correctness of his 
diagnosis, and that to the engineer it is so important that 
some years in the Avorkshop are prescribed for him ; but wo 
may see that the philosopher, also, is fundamentally one Avho 
ohsenes relationships of things Avdiich others had overlooked, 
and that the poet, too, is one who saes the fine facts in nature 
AA'hich all recognize Avhen pointed out, but did not before 
remark. Nothing requires more to be insisted on than that 
vivid and complete impressions are all-essential. No sound 
fabric of wisdom can be woven out of a rotten raAT-material. 

While the old method of presenting truths in the abstract 
has been falling out of use, there has been a corresponduig 
adoption of the noAV method of presenting them in the con- 
crete. The rudimentary facts of exact science are noAV being 
learnt by direct intuition, as textures, and tastes, and colours 
are learnt. Employing the ball-frame for first lessons in 
arithmetic, exemplifies this. It is well illustrated, too, in 
Professor De Morgan’s mode of explaining the decimal 
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notation. M. Marcel^ riglitly repudiating the old vsystem of 
tables, teaches weights and measures by referring to the 
actual yard and foot, pound and ounce, gallon and quart; 
and lets the discovery of their relationships be experimental. 
Tlie use of geographical models and models of the regular 
bodies, &c., as introductory to geography and geometry re- 
spectively, are facts of the same class. Manifestly, a common 
trait of these methods is, that they carry each child’s mind 
through a process lilce that which the mind of liumanity at 
large has gone through. The truths of number, of form, of 
relationship in position, were all originally drawn from 
objects ; and to present these truths to the child in the con- 
crete, is to let him learn them as the race learnt them. By 
and hy, perhaps, it will be seen that he cannot possibly learn 
them in any other way; for that if ho is made to repeat 
them as abstractions, the abstractions can have no meaning 
for him, until he finds that they are simply statements of 
what he intuitively discerns. 

But of all the changes taking place, the most significant is 
the growing desire to make the acquirement of Icnowledge 
pleasurable rather than painful— a desire based on the more 
or loss distinct perception, that at each age the intellectual 
action which a child likes is a healthful one for it ; and con- 
versely. There is a spreading opinion that the rise of an ap- 
petite for any kind of information, implies that the unfolding 
mind has become fit to assimilate it, and needs it for purposes 
of growth ; and tliat, on tlie other hand, the disgust felt to- 
wards such information is a sign either that it is prema- 
turely presented, or that it is pi’esented in an indigestible 
form. JTence the efforts to make eaidy education amusing, 
and all education interesting. . Hence the lectures on the 
value of play. Hence the defence of nursery rhymes and, 
fairy tales. Daily we more and more conform our plans 
to juvenile opinion. Does the child like this or that kind 
of teaching ? — does he take to it ? we constantly ask. “ His 
natural desire of variety should be indulged,” says M. Mar- 
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cel; “and tlio' gratification of liis curiosity sliould be com- 
bined until bis improvement.” “ Lessons/’ lio again re- 
marks, “sliould cease before tbe child eTinees symptoms of 
u-eariness.” And so with later education. Short breaks 
during school-hours, excursions into the country, amusing 
lectures, choral songs — in these and many like traits, the 
change may be discerned. Asceticism is disappearbig out 
of education as out of life ; and the usual test of political 
legislation — its tendency to promote happiness— is beginning 
to be, in a great degree, the test of legislation for the school 
and the nursery. 

What now is the common characteristic of these seTcral 
changes ? Is it not an increasing conformity to the methods 
of Nature ? The relinquishment of early forcing, against which 
Nature rebels, and the leaYing of the first years for exercise of 
the limbs and senses, sliow this. The superseding of rote- 
learnt lessons by lessons orally and experimentally given, like 
those of the field and pday- ground, shows this. The disuse of 
rule-teaching, and the adopotion of teaching by principles— 
that is, the leaving of generalizations until there are par- 
ticulars to base them on — show this. The system of object- 
lessons shows this. The teaching of the rudiments of science 
in the concrete instead of the abstract, shows this. And above 
all, this tendency is shown in the variously-directed efforts to 
present kno^vledge in attractive forms, and so to make the ac- 
qidrcmcnt of it pleasurable. For, as it is the order of Nature 
in all creatures that the gratification accompanying the ful- 
filment of needful functions serves as a stimulus to their ful- 
tilniont— as, during the self-education of the young child, the 
delight taken in the biting of corahs and the pulling to pieces 
of toys, becomes the pirompter to actions which teach it the 
p:)ropertios of matter ; it follows that, in choosing the succes- 
sion of subjects and the- modes of instruction which most in- 
terest the pDupil, we are fulfilling Nature’s behests, and ad- 
j listing our proceedings to the laws of life. 

Thus, then, we are on the highway towards the doctrine 
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bug ago enunciated by I'cstalozzl, that alike in its order and 
its inetliods, education must coufonii to tlie natural process of 
incntal evolution. — that there is a certain sequence in -whif,;!! 
the faculties siiontaneously develop, and a certain Ivind of 
knowledge whicli each requires during its dcvclopnicnt ; and 
that it is for ns to ascertain this sequence, and supply this know- 
ledge. All the improvements above alluded to are partial ajj- 
plications of this general principle. A nebulous perception 
of it now prevails among teachers ; and it is daily more in- 
sisted on in educational works. “ The method of nature is the 
archetype of all methods,’’ says M. Marcel. ' “The vital prin- 
ciple in the pursuit is to enable the pupil rightly to instruct 
himself,” writes Mr. Wyso. The more science familiarizes us 
with the constitution of things, the more do we see in tlioni 
an inherent self-siifficiiigiiess. A higher knowledge tends coii- 
tiiinally to limit onr interference with the processes of life. 
As in medicine the old “ heroic treatment ” has given place to 
mild treatment, and often no treatment save a normal regi- 
men — as we have found that it is not needful to mould the 
bodies of babes by bandaging them in papoose -fash ion or 
otherwise — as in gaols it is being’ discovored that no cun- 
ningly-devised discipline of ours is so efficient in producing 
refoiMuatioii as the natural discij)lme of self-maintenance by 
productive labour ; so in education, we arc hiiding tluit suc- 
cess is to bo achieved only by making our meastires subserv- 
ient to that spontaneous unfolding which all minds go through 
in their progress to maturity. 

Of course, this l.’imdamciita,! principle of tuition, that the 
arrangement of matter and method must correspond with th.o 
order of evolution and mode of activity of the faculties — a, 
principle so obviously true, that once stated it scorns almost 
self-evident— 'has never hceii wholly disregarded. Teachers 
have unavoidably made their school-courses coincide vath it in 
some degree, for the simple reason that education is possible! 
only on that condition. Boys were never taught the rulo-i,d- 
throe until after they had learnt addition. They were nut 
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set to w.i’ite exercises before they had got into their cojiy- 
boohs. Conic sections have always been preceded by Euclid. 
But the error of the old methods consists in this, that they do 
not recognize in detail what they are obbgcd to recognize in 
general. Yet the principle applies throughout. If from 
the tinic wlicn a child is able to conceive two things as related 
in position, years must elapse before it can form a true con- 
cept of the Earth, as a sphere made up of land and sea, covered 
with mountains, forests, rivers, and cities, revolving on its 
axis, and sweeping round the Sun — if it gets from the one 
concept to the other by degrees — if the intermediate concepts 
which it forms are consecutively larger and more complicated ; 
is it not manifest that there is a general succession throiigli 
which alone it can pass ; that each larger concept is made by 
the combination of smaller ones, and presupposes them ; and 
that to present any of these compound concepts before the 
child is in possession of its constituent ones, is only less absurd 
than to present the final concept of the series before the in- 
itial one ? In the mastering of every subject some course of 
increasingly complex ideas has to be gone through. The evo- 
lution of the corresponding faculties consists in the assimila- 
tion of these ; which, in any true sense, is impossible without 
they arc put into the mind in the normal order. And when 
this order is not followed, the result is, that they are received, 
with apathy or disgust ; and that unless the pupil is hitclligoiit 
enough eventually to fill up the gaps himself, they lie in his 
memory as dead facts, capable of being turned to little or no 
use. 

‘‘ Eut wby trouble ourselves about any curriculum at all ? *’ ' 
it may be askc.Kl. If it be true that tbe mind like the body 
litis a predetermined course of evolution — if it unfolds spon- 
taneously — if its successive desires for this or that land of in- 
formation arise when these are severally required for its 
nutrition — if there thus exists in itself a prompter to the right 
species of activity at the right time; why interfere in any 
way? Y/hy not leave children to the discipline of 
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natiu’G ? — wlxy not romaiii quite passive and let tliem get know- 
ledge as tlicybost can ? — why not be consistent throughout ? ” 
This is an awkward-looking question. Plausibly implying as 
it does, that a system of complete lamez-faU‘e is th,o logic.aL 
outcome of the doctrines set forth, it scorns to furuisb. a dis- 
proof of them by reduotio ad absurdum. In taaith, howovoj’, 
they do not, when rightly understood, conimit us to any sucli. 
untenable position. A glance at the physical analogies will 
clearly show this. • It is a general law of life that tlio more 
complex the organism to he produced, the longer the period 
dui’ing which it is dependent on a parent organism for food 
and protection. The difference between the miiiutG, rapidly- 
formed, and self-moving spore of a conferva, and the slowly - 
developed seed of a tree, with its multiplied envelopes and 
large stock of nutriment laid by to nourish the goriii during 
its first stages of growth, illustrates this law in its application 
to the vegetal woi^d. Among animals we may trsice it in a 
series of contrasts from the monad whose spontaneously- divided 
halves are as self-sufficing tlie moment after tlieir separation as 
was the original wh.ole ; up to man, wliose oflsjning not only 
passes through a protracted gestation, and subsequently long 
depends on the breast for sustenance ; hut after that anust hav(5 
its food artificially adniinishffed ; must, when it lias learned to 
feed itself, continue to have bread, clothing, and shelter pro- 
vided ; and does not acquire the poster of complete self-sup- 
port until a time varying ‘from fifteen to twenty years aftei'' 
its birtl). I^^ow this law applies to the mind as to the body. 
Por mental pabidum also, cveiy higher creature, and e.sjicciully 
man, is at first d%endent on adult aid. Lacking the ability 
to move about, the babe is almost as powerless to got nia,torials 
on which to exorcise its porcejitions as it is to got; siqiplios foi- 
its stomach. IJnahle to pi’epare its ovvn food, it is in like 
manner unable to reduce many kinds of knowledge to a fit 
form for assimilation. The language through which all. liighcr 
truths are to he gained, it wholly derives from those surromid- 
ingit, And we see in such an example as the IVild Boy of 
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ATeyroo, the arrest of development that resnUs vrhen no help 
is received from parents and nurses. Thus, in providing from 
day to day the riglit kind of facts, prepared in the rigid, man- 
ner, and giving tliem in due abundance at approjniate inter- 
vals, there is as much scope for active ministration to a child’s 
mind as to its body. In either case, it is the chief function of 
parents to see that the conditions requisite to growth are main- 
tained. And as, in supplying aliment, and clothing, and 
shelter, they may fulfil this fimction without at all interfering 
wdth the spontaneous development of the limbs and viscera, 
either in their order or mode ; so, they may supply sounds for 
imitation, objects for examination, hooks for reading, problems 
for solution, and, if they nse neither direct nor indirect coer- 
cion, may do this without in any way disturbing the normal 
process of mental evolution ; or rather, may greatly facilitate 
tliat process. Hence the admission of the doctrines enunci- 
ated does not, as some might argue, involve the abandonment 
of teaching ; hut leaves ample room for an active and chihor- 
ato course of cidtnre. 

Passing from generalities to special considerations, it is to 
be remarked that in practice, the Pestalozzian system seems 
scarcely to have fulfilled the promise of its theory. We hear 
of children not at all interested in its lessons,— disgusted with 
them ratlnw ; and, so far as we can gather, the Pestalozzian 
schools have not turned out any unusual proportion of dis- 
tinguished men : if even they have reached the average. We 
arc not surprised at this. The success of eveiy appliance de- 
pends in a inly upon the intelligence with which it is used. It 
is a trite remark that, liaving the choicest tools, an unskilful 
artizan will botch his work ; and had teachers will f'ail oven 
Avith tlio best methods. Indeed, the goodness of the method 
becomes in. such case a cause of failure ; as, to continue the 
simile, iho perfection of the tool becomes in undisciplined 
liands a source of imperfection in results. A simple, umjhang- 
ing, almost mechanical routine of tuition, may be carried out 
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by tlie cormTionost intollocts, witli sucli small Loiicflcial cfFcot 
as it is cai-iable of producing; but a com])! etc system — a 
system as licterogoneous in its appliances as ibo mind in its 
faculties — a system proposing a special means for each special 
end, (lemauds for its right employment poivers siicli as feu’ 
t(.'aclicrs possess. Tlie mistress of a dame-school can liear 
spelling-lessons ; and any bedge-scboolniaster can drill boys 
in tlie multiplication-table. But to teacli spelling rightly by 
using the powers of tlie letters instead of tlicir mimes, or to 
instruct in nninerical combinations by experimental synniesis, 
a modicum of understanding is needful ; and to pursue a like 
rational course tlirougliout the entire range of studios, asks an 
amount of judgment, of invention, of intellectnal sympatliy, 
of analytical facidty, whicli we sliali never sec applied to it 
while the tutorial office is hold in such small esteem. True 
education is practicahle only by a true philosopher. Judge, 
then, what prospect a philosopliical method now has of being 
acted out! luiowing so little as we yet do of psychology, 
and ignorant as our teachers are of tliat little, ivhat chuiiee 
lias a system wliicli requires iisycliology for it,s basis ? 

Furtbor hindraiico and discouragement has arismi from 
confounding the Bcstalozziaii principle with, llu; forms in 
which it has been embodied. Bccuuso particnlar plans have 
not answered expectation, discredit has been oust upon tlie 
doctrine associated vith them: no inquiry being made 
whetlior those plans truly conform to the doctrine. Judging 
us usual by the concrete rather than the abslvaot, mi'ii Inive 
hlamcd the theory for the bimglings of the iiractice. It is as 
though the first futile attempt to construct a steam-engine 
had been held to prove that steam could not ho used as a 
motive power. Let it ho constantly borne in mind that 
while right in his fundamental ideas, Postalo'/zi was not 
thorefore right in all his applications of tlann. As de- 
scribed oven by his admirers, Pestalozzi T\m.s a man oi 
partial intuitions — a man who had occasional flashes of in- 
sight ; rather than a man of systematic thought. His first 
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great siiccoss at Stantz ivas achieved when ho liadno hooks or 
appliances of ordinary teaching, and when “ the only ohject 
of his attention was to find out at each moment what instruc- 
tion his children, stood peculiarly in need of, and what was 
the best manner of connecting it with the knowledge tln^y 
already possessed.’* Much of his power w'as due, not to calmly 
roasoiicd-out plans of cultme, hut to his profound sympathy, 
wliicli ga,ve him a quick perception of childish needs and dif- 
ficulties. lie lacked the ability logically to co-ordinate and 
develop tbc truths which he thus from time to time laid hold 
of ; and had in great measure to leave this to his assistants, 
Kruesi, Tobler, Buss, Nioclorer, and Schmid. The result is, 
that in their details his own plans, and those vicariously de- 
vised, contain numerous crudities and inconsistencies. Ilis 
nursery-raethocl, described in ‘‘The Mother’s Manual,'’’ begin- 
ning as it docs with a nomenclature of the different parts of 
the body, and proceeding next to specify their relative posh 
tions, and next their connexions, may he proved not at all in 
accordance vnth the initial stages of mental evolution. His 
process of teaching the mother- tongue by formal exercises in 
the meanings of words and in the construction of sentences, 
is quite needless, and must entail on the pupil loss of time, 
labour, and happiness. His proposed lessons in geography 
are iittorl}' nupestalozzian. And often where his plans are 
essentially sound, they are either incomplete or vitiated by 
some ivminant of the old regime. While, therefore, wo wotdd 
defend in its entire extent the general doctrine which Hesta- 
lozzi inaugurated, we think great evil lilcely to result from 
an nn critical reception of his specific methods. That ttmdency^, 
constantly exhibited h}'' mankind, to canonize the forms and 
practices along withwdiich any great truth has been bequeath- 
ed to them — their liability to prostrate their intollocis befoi’o 
tliG prophet, and swear by his every -vvord — their proneness to 
mistake the clothing of the idea for the idea itself ; renders it 
needful to insist strongly upon the distinction between the 
fundamental principle of the Pestalozzian system, and the set 
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of expedients devLed for its practice; and to siio-gesi tiud 
wliilo tlic (.)no may Lo considered as establislied, the other is. 
probably nothing but an adumbration of the normal course 
Indeed, on looking at the state of our knowledge, we may be 
quite sure that this is the case. Before educational metliods 
can be made to harmonize in character and arrangenKuit witli 
the faculties in their mode and order of unfolding, it is hi-sj-, 
needful that we ascertain with some completeness how ilie 
faculties do unfold. At present we have acquired, on tliis jDoiid 
only a few general notions. These general notions must be 
developed in detail — must be transformed into a multitude of 
specific propositions, before wo can be said to possess that science 
on which the art of education must be based. And then when 
we have definitely made out in what succession and in wliat 
combinations the mental powers become active, it remains to 
choose out of the many possible ways of exercising c.-icli of 
them, that which best conforms to il:s natural mode'of action 
Evidently, therefore, it is not to he supposed that even our 
most advanced inodes of teaching arc the right ones, or nourlv 
the right ones. 

Bearing in mind then this distinction between the prim 
ciple and the practice of Pestalozzi, and inferring fj-om iho 
grounds assigned that the last must necessarily bo V('ry dt'- 
fective, tlic reader will rate at its true worth the dissaf isfiic- 
tion with the system which some have expressed; and will 
see that the realization of the Pcstalozzian idea remains to ho 
achieved. Should he argue, however, from Avliat lias just boon 
said, that no such realization is at present practicable,' and (bat 
all efibrt ought to be devoted to tlie preliminary inquiry ; we 
reply, tliat tliough it is not possible for a scheme gf cnltuix' 
to be pci’fccted citlicr in matter or form until a rational ])Ky- 
chology has been established, it is possible, with tlio aid of 
certain guiding principles, to make empirical approximatiims 
towards a perfect scheme. To prepare the way for i’urthcr 
research wo will now specify these principles. Some of tlKun 
have been more or less distinctly implied in the fore<miuo 
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pages; but it will bo well here to state tlicra all in logical 
order. 

1. That in education, we sbould proceed from tlie simple to 
tbe complex, is a truth, which has always been to some extent, 
acted upon : not professedly, indeed, nor by any means con- 
sistently. The mind develops. Like all things tliat develop 
it progresses from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous: 
and a normal training system, being an objective counterpart 
of thi.s subjective process, must exhibit a like progression. 
Moreover, thus interpreting it, we may see that this formula 
has much wider ajiplications than at first ap|)ears. For its. 
rationale involves, not only that we should proceed from the 
single to the combined in tlie teaching of each branch of 
knowledge ; but that we should do the like wdtli knowledge as 
a whole. As the mind, consisting at first of but few active 
faculties, has its later-completed faculties successively 
brought into play, and ultimately comes to have all its facul- 
ties in simultaneous action; it follows that our teaching 
should begin with but few subjects at once, and successively 
adding to these, sbould finally carry on all subjects abrea.st. 
iSlot only in its details sbould education proceed from the 
simple to tlie complex, but in its ensemble also. 

2. The development of tlio mind, as all e^her development, 
is an advance from the indefinite to the definite. In common 
with the rest of the organism, the brain reaches its finished 
structure only at maturity ; and in proportion as its structure 
is unfinished, its actions are wanting in precision. Hence like 
the first movements and the first attemjits at speech, the first 
]iorcoptions and thoughts are extremely vague. As from a 
rudimentary eye, discerning only the difference between light 
and darkness, tbe progress is to an eje that disting’uislie.s 
kinds and gradations of colour, and details of form, witli the 
gToatest exactness; so, the intellect as a whole and in each 
lacultj^, beginning witb tbe rudest discriminations among 
object, s and actions, advances towards discriminations of in- 
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creasing’ nicety and distinctness. To this general law onr 
odncational conrso a;nd methods must conionn. It is not 
prat,‘t!ea])le, nor -would it be desirable if practicable, to 
put precise ideas into the undeveloped ndnid. IV'e may 
indeed at an early age communicate the verbal forms in 
■which such ideas are wrapped up; and teachers, who habit- 
ually do this, suppose that when the verbal forms have been 
correctly learnt, the ideas ■Vi’'hich should fill thorn have been 
acquired. 11 ut a brief cross-examination of the pupil proves 
iho contrary. It turns out either that the words liave been 
(iommitted to memory Avith little or no thought about tlieir 
nicaniiig, or else that the perception of their meaiiing Avhich 
lias been gained is a very cloudy one. Only as the multipli- 
cation of experiences gives materials for definite conceptions 
— only as observation year by year discloses the loss con- 
spicuous attributes which distiiiguisli things and processes 
previously confounded together — only as each class of co-ox- 
isicnccs and sequences becomes familiar through tlio recur- 
rence of cases coming under it — {)nly as the various classes of 
relations get accurately marked off from each oilier by 
mutual limitation ; can the exact definitions of advanced 
IvnoAvlodg’G become truly comx3rehensible. Thus in education 
wo must be content to set out with crude notions. Tliese avo 
must aim to make gradually clearer by 'lacililating the 
acqnisiiion of experiences Such as Avill correct, first tlulr 
greatest errors, and after AA^ards tlieir successively loss marked 
errors. And the scientific formnlse must bo given only as 
fist as tlio conce}Dtions are perfected. 

;k To say that onr lessons ought to start from the concrete 
■and cud in, the abstract, may be considered as in ]iart a 
repetition of the first of the foregoing qirincijfios. lioA’-erthc- 
]cs,s it is a maxim that must bo stated : if Avitli no oilier view, 
1bon. Avitli the aucav of shoAA-'ing in certain cases Avlnit are 
i,ruiy the sinpolc a'lid the comxolex. Eor unforlamatcly there 
lias been much misunderstanding on this point. General 
formulas which men have doAused to express groups of de- 
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tiiila, nnd vliick have severally simplifiGcl their coiicc'ptiona 
h,y uniting many tacts into one fact, they have supposed 
must simplify the conceptions of. a child also. They have 
hn'i^otien that a gciieralizatioii is simple only in comparison 
with the whole mass of particular truths it comprehends — 
tliat it is more complex, than any one of those truths taken 
singly — that only after many of these single trutlis have been 
acquired, docs tlio generalization ease the memory and help 
tlio reason — and that to a mind not possessing those single 
truths it is necessarily a mystery. Thus conibnndiug two 
kinds of siinplificatioii, teachers have constantly errorl hy 
sotting out with “first principles” : a proceeding essentially, 
though not apparently, at variance with tlio primary rule; 
which implies that the mind should he introduced to princi- 
ples tlirough the medium of examples, and so should be led 
from the particular to the general — from the concrete to the 
abstract. 

4. The education of the child must accord both in mode 
and arrangement with the education of mankind, considered 
historically. In other words, the genesis of knowledge in the 
individual, must follow the same course as the genesis of 
'j-;nowlodgo in the race. In strictness, this principle niaj'- be 
<‘.onsirlcred as already expressed by implication ; since botli 
being processes of evolution, must conform to those same 
general laws of evolution above insisted on, and must thcrc- 
f(.n’c agree with each other. Nevertheless this particular 
parallelism is of value for tlie specific guidance it affords. 

dl. C(unto wo believe society owes the enunciation of it; 
ai;.d wo may accept this item of his philosophy without a,t all 
i'omniitting- ourselves to the rest. This doctrino may bo 
■jiphcld by two reasons, quite independent of any abstract 
th.eory ; and cither of them sufScient to establish it. One is 
d evincible from the law of hereditary ti'ansmission as con- 
sidered in its wider consequences. For if it ho true that 
nion exhibit likeness to ancestry, both in aspect and clia- 
I'actar — if it be true that certain mental manifestations, as 
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insanity, ooem- i,; succe-ssive mombovs ot' tlio same famiU. at 
tie sam, ago-if, passing from individual eases in vhieli'tl.e 
hails of many dead ancestors mixing with those of a lew 
-ivmg ones g-rently obscure the law, wo turn to national 
typos ami remark how the conti-asts between them are por- 
SLsfont Irom ago to age-if we remember that those respective 
typos came from a common stock, and that henco 11, e present 
marked differences between them must have arisen from the 
action of modilymg circumstances upon successive cencr- 
ations who severally transmitted the aceuuudatcd efliots to 
their descendants-if we find the differences to be now 
organic so that a French child grows into a Frcneli nimi 
even when brought up among strangers-aud if the general 
fact thus illustrated is true of the whole nature, iitellcet 
mchisivc ; then it follows that if there he an order in which 
^0 human race has mastered its various kiinls of kuowlcd.-e 
there nil arise in every child an aptitude to luiquirc these 
kinds of knowlodgo in the same order. So that evm, .-T. 
the order intrinsically indillero.nt, it would facilit-if 1 
lion to lead the individual mind tlmiiiel, ti',, 
by the general mind. Ii..t the ordei 'iS. fr*'' 
difibruiit; and honco the fumlaniental v “'aia^iaally m- 
«ho„ld be a repetition of m i!, u:;!: J ^i r'f,'' 

both that the historical soqnoiice was, in ih main on 
necessary one; and that the causes wliieh dn “ “ 

apiply to the eliUd as to tlio race. Jfot to spooitV ti' 
in detail, it will suffiee here to point out tliat at the mim'u f 
humanity placed in tlio midst of plionomona ah 
comprehend them, has, after endless com, ’ <“ 

tioiis, experiments, and tlioories, reached itt'""°"“’ 

Icdgoof each subject hy a siMoifio route- if " 1”“™* J'»oiv- 

iuferred licit the relationship hetw-een mi,nUnd'fr"‘‘”'’ 
rs such as to prevent this Wedge Cn bdtl trTT' 
any other reiito; and that as each child’s mind t •' 
this same relationship to phenomena thev 

- i. .i. “ J ” X;;;!;:: 
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tlu'. riglifc method of education, an iiiquiiy into the method of 
eivilization will help to guide us. 

d. One of tlio coiuilusions to which such an inquiry leads, 
is, that in each branch of instruction w'c should proceed from 
the empirical to the rational. During human progress, every 
^icienca is evolved out of its corresponding art. It results 
from the necessity wc are under, both individually and as 
n, race, of reaching the abstract hy way of the concrete, 
that there must be practice and an accruing experience 
with its empirical generalizations, before there can be science- 
science is organized knowledge ; and before knowledge can 
bo organized, some of it must bo possessed. Every study, 
therefore, shoidd have a purely experimental introduction ; 
and only after an ample fund of observations has been ac- 
cumulated, should reasoning begin. As illustrative appli- 
cations of this rule, we may instance the modern course of 
placing grammar, not before language, but after it ; or 
the ordinary custom of prefacing perspective by practical 
drawing. By and by further applications of it will be in- 
dicated. 

6. A second corollary from the foregoing general principle, 
and one winch cannot he too strenuously insisted on, is, that 
in education the process of self- development should ho en- 
couraged to the uttermost. Children should be led to make 
their owui investigations, and to draw their owui inferences. 
They should he told as little as possible, and induced to dis- 
coi'or as much as possible. Humanity has progressed solely 
by self- instruction ; and that to achieve the best results, each 
mind must progress somew-hat after the same fashion, is con- 
tinually proved by the marked success of self-made men. 
liiosc wiio have been brought up under the ordinary school - 
drill, and have carried away wuth them the idea that educa- 
tion is practicable only in that style, will think it hopeless to 
make children their own teachers. If, how^ever, they will 
consider that the all-important knowledge of surrounding 
objects which a child gets in its early 3 ’'ears, is got without 
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lielp — if tliey roincmbci’ that tlio cliihl is salf-tiuight in 

tho rise of its mother tongue — if they Avill estimate the ainovai t 
ot that expcrioiieo of life, that out-of-seliool wistloiii, which; 
ovciy hoY gatiicrs for himself — if they will mark the iiiiusiial 
intciligeneo of the nucared-for Loiidoii (jamin, as shown in 
w-hatever directions his facailtios have been tasked— if fin-tlie)-, 
they will think how many minds have struggled np unaided, 
not only tliroiigh the mysteries of oiir irratioiuilly-plauncd 
curriculum, hut through hosts of other ohstaclcs besides ; thej'" 
will hind it a not unreasonable conclusion, that if the subjects 
bo put before him in right order and right form, any pupil o£ 
ordinary capacity will surmount his successive difficulties 
with but little assistance. Who indeed can watch the cease- 
less observation, and inquiry, and inferenco going on in a 
ehikl’s mind, or listen to its acute remarks on matters within 
the range of its faculties, without perceiving that tliesc i)ow- 
ers it maiiilests, if brought to bear systematically upon siudic.'s 
vjithin ihe same range, rvould readily master them without 
help ? This need for j)erpotual telling results from our stu- 
pidity, not from the child’s. We drag it away from the faeiN 
ill ivhich it is interested, and ivliicli it is actively assimilating 
of itself. "W 0 put before it facts far too complex for it to 
understand; and therefore distasteful to it. Finding that it 
will not voluntarily accpiiro these facts, wc thrust tlicin into 
its mind loy force of threats and punishment. Ily thus dou}'- 
mg the knowlcdgo it craves, and cramming it -with knoAvIedgo 
it cannot digest, we produce a morbid state of its faculties ; 
and a consequent disgust for knowdedge in general. And 
w'lion, as a result partly of the stolid indolence we Imvc 
brought on, and partly of still-continued unfitness in its 
studies, the cdiild can miderstand notbiiig without cYiilami- 
tiui!, and becomes a more passive recipient -of our iiisfriiction , 
Vv'e infer that education must necessarily he carried on tluis, 
Ilavmg by our method induced helplessness, we make tlu'; 
Indplessncss a reason for our method. Clearly tlien, tlin 
cxperionce of ped'.igogucs cannot rationally be quoted against 
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tli-G system “wc arc advocating. And wlioovei* secs tins, vill 
see tliat we nniy safely ‘ follow tlie discipline of Xatiu-e 
tJirougiioiit— 'Hiay, by a skilful ministration, make tiio mind 
as self-developing' in its later stage.s as it is in its earlier ones; 
and tliat only by doing tins can we produce the liigliest 
power and activity. 

7. As a final test by wbicb to judge any plan of culturer 
aliould come tbe question,— ^Does it create a pleasurable excite- 
ment ill the pupils ? When in doubt wlictlicr a particulai 
mode or arrangement is or is not more in harmony witli the 
foregoing principles than some otlier, wo may safely abide by 
this criterion. Even when, as considered theoretically, tlio 
proposed course seems tlio best, yet if it produces no interest, 
or less interest than some other course, wo should relinquish 
it ; for a cliikbs intellectual instincts arc more trustworthy 
than onr reasonings. In respect to the loiowing-facnltics, wc- 
may confidently trust in the general law, that under normal 
conditions, healthful action is pleasurable, while action which 
gives pain is not healthful. Though at present very incom- 
pletely conformed to by tbe emotional nature, yet by the intel- 
lectual nature, or at least by those parts of it which the child, 
exhibits, this law is almost wholly conformed to. The re- 
pugnances to this and that study which vex the ordinary 
teacher, are not innate, but result from bis unwise system. 
Fellcnberg says, Experience has tanglit me that indolence 
in yoimg persons is so directly opposite to their natural dis- 
position to activity, that rmless it is the consequence of bad 
education, it is almost invariably connected with some cem- 
stitxitioiial defect.” And the spontaneous activity to vAich 
children are tlins prone, is simply the pursuit of those ploa- 
.sui'cs vrhicli the healthful exei'cise of the faculties gr/os. It 
is true that some of the higher mental powers, as yet but lit- 
tle developed in the race, and congenitally possessed in any 
considerable degree only by the most advanced, are indisposed 
to the amount of exertion required of them. But these, in 
virtue of their very complexity, will, in a normal course of 
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culture, eoiDO last into exercise; and will theroforo have no 
demand.;; made on them until the pupil lias arrived at an a 
wlicn liitcrior motives can he brought into play, and an in- 
<]ii’ect pleasure made to counterbalance a direc.t displeasure. 
With all laeullios lower than these, however, the immediate 
gratifK‘.ati<.m conset|uont on activity, is the nonutd stimulus ; 
and under good management the only needful stimulus. Alduni. 
we Iiavo to fall back on some other, we must take the fa,t.‘t as 
evidence that we are on the wrong track. Experience is daily 
showing with greater clearness, that there is always a method 
to ho found productive of interest— even of delight ; and it 
ever turns out that this is the method proved by all other 
tests to be the right one. 

With most, these guiding principles will weigh hut little 
if left in this abstract form. Partly, therefore, to exemplify 
their application, and partly with a view of maldng sundry 
specific suggestions, we propose noAv to pass from the tlieory of 
education to the practice of it. 

It was the opinion of Pcstalozzi, and one whicli, has c^■er 
since his day been gaining ground, that education of some 
kind should begin from the cradle. Whoever lias watched 
wit].i any discermnont, the wide-eyed gaze of the infant at 
surrounding objects, knows very well that education d'yes 
begin, thus early, whether Ave intend it or not ; and that, 
these fingerings and suckings of eAmrytliing it can lay hold 
oi’, these open-mouthed listenings to every sound, are first 
steps in the series Avhich ends in the discoA'cry of nnsinm 
planets, the invention of calculating engines, the prodiadion 
of great paintings, or the composition of symphonies and 
operas. This activity of the faculties from the A’ory (Irst, 
being spont;anoous and inevitable, the question is Avhether avo 
shall supjdy in duo variety the materials on which they may 
exordso themselves; and to the question so put, none hut an 
afilrmative answer can ho ghmu. As before said, however, 
agreement Avitli Pcstalozzi’s theory does not inyohm agree* 
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moutwith Ills practice; and here occurs, a case ir 
Treating of instruction in spelling ho says ; " ‘ 

the Kpellirig-book ougiit, therefore, to contain all the sounds i - 

ami these ought to he taught in every family from the earliest infanev Thf ehS 
f ought to repeat them to the infant in tlio eJmlie be 

fme It !.-> able to pronounce even one of them, so that they nnv bo doPTil • ’ i 

upon its mind by frequent repetition.” ^ 

Joining this vrith tlio suggestions for « a nurserv metliod ” 
sec (loirii 111 his ‘‘ hlother’s Manual/^ in wiiicli ho makes the 
names, positions, connexions, numbers, propci'tios, mid nsc^ 
of tiic hmhs and body his first lessons, it becomes clear tint 
Testulozm’s notions on early mental development were loo 
crude to enable him to devise judicious plans. Letiis consider 
the course which Psychology dictates. 

Tlic earliest impressions which the mind can assimilate are 
tlie uudecomposable sensations produced by re.si.stance lio-ht 
sound, &c. Manifestly, decomposable states of consciousness 
cannot exist before tlie states of consciousness out of which 
they are composed. There can bo no idea of form imtil 
some lamiliarity with light in its gradations and qualities or 
resistance in its different intensities, has been acquired • for 
as has been long loimra, we recognize visible form by means 
of varieties of light, and tangible form by means of Varieties 
oi resistance. Similarly, no articulate somicl is coomizable 
until tlio inarticulate sounds which go to make it L have 
been learned. And thus must it be in every other cas<^ 
Following, therefore, the necessary law of progression froiV 
the simple to the complex, we shoidd provide for the infant a 
sufliciency of objects presenting different degrees and kinds of 
resistance, a sufficiency of objects reflecting different amount.^ 
and qualities of light, and a sufficiency of sounds contrasted 
in their loudness, their pitch and their tmdre. How fully 
this a prion conclusion is confirmed by infantile instincts all 
will SCO on being reminded of. the delight which every youim 
child has in biting its toys, in feehng its brother’s briffit 
jacket-buttons, and pulling papa’s whiskers— how absorbed 
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it bscomes in gazing at any gaudily-painted object, to wliich 
it aj^plics the word “pretty,” wlien it can pronounce it, 
wholly because of tlic bright colours — and lio\7 its face 
broadens into a langli at tlie tattlings of its nurse, tlie snap- 
ping of a visitor’s fingers, or tiny sound wlncb it lias not 
before beard. Fortunately, the ordinary pra(d:icos of tbe 
nursery fulfil tlieso early requirements of education to a con- 
siderable degree, i&Iucli, however, remains to bo done ; and 
it is of more importance that it should he done than at first 
appears. Every faculty during that spontaneous activity 
which accompanies its evolution, is capable of receiving more 
vmd impressions than at any other period. Moreover, as 
these simplest elements have to be mastered, and as the 
mastery of them whenever achieved must take time, it becomes 
an economy of time to occupy this first stage of childhood, 
during which no other intellectual action is j)Ossible, in gain- 
ing a complete familiarity with them in all their modifica- 
tions. Wor let us omit the fact, that both temper and health 
wiU he improved by the continual gratification rosiilting from 
a due supply of these inipressi(ms which every child so greedily 
assimilates. Space, could it be spared, might here be well 
filled by some suggestions towards a more systematic minis- 
tration to these simplest of the perceptions, liut it must 
suffice to point out that any such ministration, recognizing 
the general la^v of evolution from the indefinite to tlie definite, 
should proceed upon the corollary that in the develupnu'iit of 
every faculty, markedly contrasted impressions arc the. first 
to he distinguished ; that hence sounds greatly differing in. 
loudness and pitch, colours very remote from each otiior, 
and substances widely unlike in hardness or texture, sliould 
be the first supplied ; and that in each case th,o pro- 
gression must be by slow degrees to imiuossions more i.i early 
allied. ■ , 

Passing on to object-lessons, which manifestly form a 
natural continuation of this primary culture of tlic senses, it 
is to be remarked, that the system commonly pursued is 
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at variaace witli tlie metKod of J^’aturOj a.s exliibited 
alike in infancy, in adult life, and iatlie course of ciriliKatioii. 

Tlio child, ■” says 31. Marcel, “ must he shoicn ho'sr all the 
jjarts of an object are connected, <S:c. ; ” and the? various 
'iuanuals of these object-lessons severally contain lists of the 
facts which the child is to he told respecting each of the 
things put before it. 3^ow it needs but a glance at the daily 
life of the infant to see that all the knowledge of things which 
is gained before the acquirement of speech, is self-gained — 
that the qualities of liardness and weight associated with 
certain appearances, the possession of particular forms and 
colours by particular persons, the production of special sounds 
by animals of special aspects, are phenomena which it oh 
t-erves for itself. In manhood too, when there arc no longer 
1 caehers at liand, the observations and inferences hourly re- 
fjuired for guidance, must be made unhelped ; and success in 
life depends upon the accuracy and completeness wdth which 
'iliey are made. Is it probable then, that while the x^focess 
displayed in the evolution of humanity at large, is repeated 
alike by the infant and the man, a reverse process must he 
followed during the jjeriod between infancy and manhood ? 
and that too, even in so simj>le a thing as learning the pro- 
perties of objects ? Is it not obvious, on the contrary, that 
one method must be jDursned throijghout ? And is not Nature 
perx)ctnally thrusting this method upon us, if we had hut the 
wit to see it, and the humility to adopt it? What can ho more 
rianifest than the desire of children for intellectual sym]oathy ? 
3Iark hov.’- the infant sitting on your loiee thrusts into your 
lace th,e toy it holds, that you too may look at it. See when 
it makes a creak with its wet finger on the table, how it 
turns and looks at you ; does it again, and again looks at you ; 
thus saying as clearly as it can — ‘^Hear this new sound.” 
Watch the cider children coming into the room esiclaiming — 
3Iararaa, see what a curious thing,” “ 3Iamma, look at this,” 
Mamma, look at that : ” a habit which they would continue, 
did not the silly mamma toll them not to tease her. Observe 
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Iliat, wliGii out witli the nurse-inaid, each little one runs up 
to her the new flower it has gathered, to show her liow 
pretty it is, and to got her also, to say it is pretty. Listen t(' 
the eager voluhility with which eveiy urchin describes any 
novelty ho has been to see ; if only he can find some oik^ who 
will attend with any interest. Does not the induction lie on 
the surface ? Is it not clear that we must conform our course 
to tliese intellectual instincts— that we must just systematize 
the natural process — that we must listen to all the child has 
to tell us about each object; must induce it to say every- 
thing it can think of about such object; must occasionally 
draw its attention to facts it has not yet observed, with the 
view of leading it to notice them itself whenever they recur ; 
and must go on by and by to indicate or supply new^ series of 
things for a like exhaustive examination? Note the way in 
which, on this method, the intelligent mother conducts her 
lessons. Step by step she familiarizes her little hoy witli the 
names of the simpler attributes, liardness, softness, coloiu’,. 
taste, size : in doing which she finds him eagerly lielp by 
bringing this to show her that it is red, and the other to 
make her feel that it is hard, as fast as she gives liini words 
for these properties. Each additional property, as she draws 
his attention to it in some fresh thing which ho brings her, 
she takes care to mention in connexion with those ho already 
knows ; so that by the natural tendency to imitiitc, ho may get 
into the habit of repeating them one after another. G radually 
as there occur cases in which he omits to iiainc one or mort.^ 
of the properties he has hecoino acquainted with, she introduce.s 
the practice of asking him whether there is not something more 
tliat he can tell her about the thing he has got. rrohal)ly ]io 
does not understand. After letting him puzzle awhile she tolls 
liim ; perhaps laughing at him a little for his failure. A few 
recurrences of this and he perceives what is to he done. When 
next she says she knows something more about the object than 
he has told her, his pride is roused ; he looks at it intently ; lie 
thinks over all that he has heard : and the problem being easy^ 
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presently finds it out. He is Ml of glee at liis success, and she 
ayinpatliizes witli liim. In common with cvcuy child, he de- 
lights in the discovery of his powders. Ho wishes lor more 
victories, and goes in quest of more things about which to tell 
her. As his faculties unfold she adds quality after quality to his 
list ; progressing from hardness and softness to roughness and 
smoothness, from colour to polish, from simple bodies to com- 
posite ones — thus constantly complicating the problem as he 
gains competence, constantly taxing his attention and memory 
to a greater extent, constantly maintaining his interest by 
supplying him with new impressions such as his mind can as- 
similate, and constantly gratifying him by conquests over 
such small difficulties as he can master. In doing this she is 
snanifestly but foUovdng out that spontaneous process which 
was going on during a still earlier period — simply aiding self- 
evolution; and is aiding it in the mode suggested by the boy’s 
instinctive behaviour to her. Manifestly, too, the coiii’se she 
is adopting is the one best calculated to establish a habit of 
exhaustive observation ; which is the professed aim of these 
lessons. To tell a child this and to show it the other, is not to 
teach it how to observe, but to make it a mere reeqaient of 
another’s observations : a proceeding which weakens rather 
than strengthens its powers of self-instruction — which deprives 
it of the pleasures resulting from successful activity— -wdiicli 
presents this all-attractive knowledge under the aspect of for- 
mal tuition — and which thus generates that indiffereiico and 
even disgust not nnfreqnently felt towards these object-lessons. 
On the other hand, to pursue the course above described is 
simply to guide the intellect to its appropriate food ; to join 
with the intellectual appetites their natural adjuncts — amour 
propre and the desire for sj^mpathy; to induce by the union 
of all these an intensity of attention which insures perceptions 
both vivid and complete ; and to habituate the mind from the 
beginning to that practice of self-belp which it must ultimately 
follow'. 

Object-lessons should not only be carried on after quite a 
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diflerent fasliion from that commonly pursued, hut sliouH be 
extended to a range of things far . •wider, and continued to a 
period far later, than now. They should not be iiinitcd to the 
contents of the house ; but should include those of the fields 
and the hedges, the quarry and the sea-shore. Tliey should 
not cease with early childhood; but should be so kept ujf 
during youth, as insensibly to merge into the investigations 
of the naturalist and the man of science. Hero again wc have 
but to follow Kature’s leadings. Where can be seen an iii- 
tonser delight than that of children picking up new flowers and 
watching new insects ; or hoarding pebbles and shells ? And 
who is there hut perceives that by sympathizing -vuith tliem 
they may be led on to any extent of inquiry into the qualities 
and structures of these things ? Every botanist who has had 
children 'with him in the woods and lanes must have noticed 
how eagerly they joined in his pursuits, how keenly they 
searched out plants for him, how intently they watched while 
he examined them, how they overwhelmed him with questions. 
The consistent follower of Bacon — the ‘‘servant and inter- 
preter of nature,’’ will sec tliat we ought modestly to adopt 
the course of culture thus indicated. B'aving become familiar 
with the simpler properties of inorganic objects, tlie chifl 
should by the same process ho led on to an exhaustive examin- 
ation of the things it picks up in its daily walks — the loss 
complex facts they present being alone noticed at first ; in 
plants, the colours, numbers, and forms of the petals, and shapes 
of the stalks and leaves ; in insects, the numbers of the wings, 
legs, and antennso, and their colours. As theso heemno fully 
appreciated and invariably observed, further facts may Ijo 
successively introduced : in the one case, the numbers <'>f sta,- 
inciis and pistils, the forms of- the flowers, whether radial or 
bilateral in symmetry, the arrangement and character of the 
leaves, whether opposite or alternate, stalked or sessile, smooth 
or hairy, serrated, toothed, or crenate ; in the other, the di- 
visions of the bodj^, the segments of the abdomen, the m ai’kings- 
of the wings, the number of joints in the legs, and the forms 
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of tl'ic smaller organs — the system pursued throngliont, being 
that of making it tlie child’s ambition to say respecting eYory- 
thing it finds, all that can. be said. Then when a fit age has 
been reached, the means of preserving these plants, T7hich 
have become so interesting in virtue of the knowledge obtained 
of them, may as a great favour be supplied ; and eventually, 
as a still greater favour, may also be supplied the apparatus 
needful for keeping the larvoe of our common butterflies and 
moths through their transformations — a practice which, as wo 
can personaUy testify, yields the highest gratification'; is 
continued with ardour for 5 mars ; when joined with the for- 
mation of an entomological collection, adds immense interest 
to Saturday-afternoon rambles ; and forms an admirable in- 
troduction to the study of physiology. 

"We are quite prepared to hear from many that all this is 
throwing away time and energy ; and that children would be 
much better occupied in writing their copies or learning their 
pence-tahles, and so fitting themselves for the busmess of Hfe. 
We regret that such crude ideas of what constitutes education, 
and such a narrow conception of utility, should still ho preva- 
lent. Saying nothing on the need for a systematic culture of 
the perceptions and the value of the practices above in- 
culcated as subserving that need, we arc prepared to de- 
fend them even on the score of the laiowledge gained. 
If men are to he mere cits, mere povers over ledgers, 
with no ideas beyond their trades — if if is well that they 
should be as the coclcney whose conception of rural plea- 
sures extends no further than sitting in a tea-garden 
smoking jiipos and drinking porter ; or as the squire who 
thinks of v/oods as places for shooting in, of uncultivated 
plants as nothing but weeds, and who classifies animals into 
game, vermin, and stock — then indeed it is needless to learn 
any thing that does not directly help to replenish the till and 
fill the larder. But if there is a more worthy aim for n.s than 
to he drudges — if there are other uses in the things around 
than their jiowcr to bring money — if there arc higher faculticif; 
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to be exercised th<an acquisitive and sensual, ones — if tbo 
pleasures wldcli poetry and art and science and pliilosopliY 
can bring arc of any moment; tlien is it desirable Ibai tUo 
Instinctive inclination -vvliicli every child, shows to ohsorvo 
natural beauties and investigate natural jdienomena, slnnihl bo 
encouraged. But this gross utditarianisin which is content to 
com,e into the world and quit it again with(.)ut knowing what 
kind of a •world it is or what it contains, may bo met on its 
o'^svii ground. It will by and by be found that a knowdedge 
■of the laws of life is more important than any other knowdedge 
wdiatever — that the la-fl-s of life underlie not only all bodily 
and mental processes, but by implication all the transactions 
of the house and the street, all commerce, all politics, all 
morals — and that therefore wdthout a comprehension of them, 
neither personal nor social conduct can be rigditly regrdatod. 
It will eventually be seen too, that tlio laws of lilb ai’c <‘SSGn- 
tially the same throughout the wdiole organic ci’cation ; and 
further, that they cannot he pi*opcrly understood in their 
complex manifestations until tliey have been studied in their 
simpler ones. And when this is seen, it w'ill ho also S(Hm that 
in aiding the child to acquire tire out-of-door information for 
which it shows so great an avidity, and in encouinging tho 
acquisition of such information throughout youth, wo are sinqdy 
inducing it to store rip the ra’W'' material for future organiza- 
tion — the facts that will one day bring home to It A\-ilh duo 
force, those groat generalizations of science hy wdiich aidious 
may he rightly guided. 

The spreading recognition of drawing as an I’leincait of 
education, is one among many signs of the more raiionai 
viervs on mental culture now heginning to prevail. Once 
more it may he remarked that teachers are at length adopting 
tlic course -which Nature has perpetually been pressing on 
ilieir notice. The spontaneous attempts made by cliildren to 
represent the men, houses, trees, and animals around them — 
on a slate if they can get nothing better, or with lead-pencil 
on paper if they can beg them— are familiar to all. To be 
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yb.ow]i liirougli a picture-book is one of tlieir liiglicst gralifi- 
catio] IS ; and as usual, tlieir strong imitative tendency pi'osca tly 
generates in tliem tbc ambition to make pictures tbcmselves 
also. Tins effort to depict tlie striking things they sec, is a 
further instinctive exercise 'of the perceptions — a means 
whereby still greater accuracy and completeness of observa- 
tion are induced. And alike by trying to interest us in their 
discoveries of the sensible properties of things, and by their 
endeavours to draw, they’- solicit from us just that kind of 
culture which they most need. 

Had teachers been guided by Nature’s hints, not only in 
making drawing a part of education but in choosing modes of 
teaching it, they would have done still bettor than they have 
done. What is that the child first tries to represent ? Things 
that iire large, things that are attractive in colour, things 
round which its pleasurable associations most cluster — liiunan 
beings h’oin whom it has received so many emotions ; cows 
and dogs which interest by tlie many phenomena they present ; 
houses that are hourly visible and strike by their size and 
conti’ast of parts. And which of the processes of representa- 
tion gives it most delight ? Colouring. Paper and pencil arc 
good in default of something better ; but a box of paints and 
a brush — these are the treasures. The drawfing of outlines 
immediately becomes secondary to colouring — is gone through 
mainly with a Anew to the colouring ; and if leave can ho got 
to colour a hook of prints, how great is the faA’our ! How, 
ridiculous as such a position Avill seem to draw ing-mastors, 
•who postpone colouring and wdip teach form by a dreary dis- 
cipline of copying lines, we believe that the coar.sc of culture 
tlius indicated is the right one. The priority of eulonr to 
form, Avhich, as already pointed out, has a psychological basis, 
should be recognized from the beginning ; and from the he- 
giiining also, tlie things imitated should be real. That 
greater delight in colour which is not only conspicuous in 
children but persists in most persons throughout life, should 
bo continuously employed as the natural stimulus to the 
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masfcry of tlic comparatiyely clifficiilt and mialfractivc fornix 
tlie pleasuj’c of the subsequent tmting, slionld bo tlic prospcc- 
th'e reward for tlic labour of deliiieafion. And tlioso edbrts 
to i-epreseut interesting actualities, sbould bo eiicoui'aged ; in 
tile eonvieiion tliat as, by a widening experience, simpler and 
more practicable objects become interesting, tboy too will bo 
attempted ; and that so a gradual approximation will be 
made towards imitations having some resemblance to the 
realities. The extreme indefiniteness which, in conformity 
\vith the laAv of evolution, these first attempts exhibit, is any- 
thing but a reason for ignoring them. JSTo matter how 
grotesque the shapes producod ; no matter how claiihecl and 
glaring the colours. The question is not whether the child is 
producing good drawings. The question is, whether it is 
developing its faculties. It has first to gain some command 
over its fingers, some crude notions of likeness; and fchi.s 
practice is better than any other for tliosc ends, since it is 
the spontaneous and interesting one, lJuring earl}-- cluld- 
hood no formal drawing-lessons aro jiossiblo. tSball wo 
therefore repress, or neglect to aid, these ctforfcs at self- 
culture ? or shall we encourage and guide them as normal 
exercises of the ^^ercejitions and the qiowcrs of manipulal ion r* 
If hy furnishing cheap -woodcuts to ho painted, and simph.) 
contour-maps to have their boundary lines tinted, wo can not 
only pleasurably draw out tlie faculty of colour, but ctui in- 
cidentally produce some familiarity witli the outlines of 
things and countries, and some ability to move the brush, 
steadily ; and if by the supply of tempting objects avo can, 
keep up the instinctive practice of making ropresentations, 
however rough: it must happen that Avhon the ago for 
lessons in drawing is reached, there Will exist a facility that 
would else have been absent. Time will have been gained ; 
and trouble both to teacher and pupil, saved. 

Trom what has been said, it maj?- he readily inferred that 
wo condemn the practice of drawing from copies ; and still 
more so that formal discipline in making straight linos and 
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curved lilies and compotnid lines, wdtli wliicli it is tlio fasliion. 
of some teaclicrs to liogin. "We regret that tlie Society of 
Arts has recently, in. its series of manuals on ‘‘ E-udimonLaiy 
Art-Instruction,” given its countenance to an elementary 
dravving-boolv, v/hich is the most vicious in principle Ihat wo- 
liave seen. lYc refer to the ‘‘ Outline from Outline, or from, 
the Flat,” by John Bell, sculptor. As explained in the pre- 
fatory note, this publication proposes “to place heforo the 
student a simple, yet logical mode of instruction ; ” and to- 
this end sets out with a number of definitions thus : — 

“ A simple Hue in drawing is a thin mark drawn from one point to an- 
other. 

“ Lines may he divided, as to their nature in drawing, into two classes : — 

“1, Stm'ifht, lyhich are marks that go the shortest road between two points,, 
as A B. 

“ 2, Or Curved, which are marks -which do not go the shortest road between 
two points, as 0 D.” 

And SO the introduction progresses to horizontal lines, per- 
pendicular lines, oblique lines, angles of the several kinds, 
and the various figures which linos and angles make up- 
The w^'ork is, in short, a grammar of form, ■with exercises- 
And thus the system of commencing -vtuth a dry analysis of 
elements, which, in the teaching of language, has been ex- 
ploded, is to be re-instituted in tbe teaching of drawing. 
'Wq are to set out with the definite, instead of with the in- 
definite. The abstract is to he preliminary to the concrete. 
Scientific conceptions are to precede empirical experiences. 
That this is an inversion of the normal order, w'o need 
scarcel}'' repeat. It has been 'well said concerning the custoim 
of p)refa.cnig the art of speaking any tongue by a drilling i’a 
ihe parts of speech and their functions, that it is about a-v 
reasonable as prefacing the art of walking by a course of 
lessons on the bones, muscles, and nerves of the legs ; and 
jnucli the same thing may be said of the proposal to preface 
the art of representing objects, by a nomenclature aiicl defi- 
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niiioiis of iKo lines AV"liicli they yield on analysis. Thoso 
techiiicalltios are alike repulsive and needless. Tboj’’ reudcr 
the study distastefid at the very outset; and all Vv'ith tlie 
view of i.cacliin;i- that which, in the course of practice, will ho 
learnt unconsciously. Jus-t as the child incidentally gallnu's 
the meaning's of ordinary words from the conversations goijig 
on around it, without the hob) of dictiona.rics ; so, irum the 
remarks on objects, pictures, and its own drawings, wdll it 
presently accjuire, not only without effort hut even plcasiir- 
ahly, those same scientific terms which, ■when taught at first, 
ai’e a mystery and a weariness. 

If any dependence is to be placed on the general jirinciples 
of education that have been laid down, the process of learning 
to draw should be throughout continuous with those efforts 
of early childhood, described above as so wmrthy of encourage- 
ment. By the time that the voluntary practice thus initiated 
has given some steadiness of hand, and some tolerahlo ideas of 
propoi'tion, there -will have arisen a vague notitin of body ns 
presenting its three dinumsious in 2)erspeetivc. And whcii, 
after sundry abortive, Chijieso-likc attcmjits to I'cruler this 
appearance on pajior, there has grown up a pretty clear jior- 
eeption of the thing to he done, and a desire to do it, a first 
lesson in empirical persjoectivo may ho given by means of tho 
aiiparatiis occasionallj^ used in. exjolainiiig porspoctivo as a 
science. This sounds alarming ; hut tho experiment is Loth 
comprehensible and interesting to any hoy or girl of ordinary 
intelligence. A jfiato of glass so framed as to stand vert ically 
on the table, being jilaced before the puiiil, and a ho(.)k or 
like simple object laid on the other side of it, he is r(?t|uestod, 
while keeping the eye in one jiosition, to make inlc-dnts on 
the glass, so tha,t; they may coincide with, or hi,d,e, the corners 
of this object. lie is next told to join those dots by linos ; on 
doing wliicli ho jierceives that the . linos he makes liidc, or 
coincide witli, the outlines of the object. And then by 
putting a slioct of paper ou the other side of tho glass, it is 
made inaiiifc.st to him that the lines, he has thus drawm repre- 
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BCP.t tlio object as lie saw it. They not only look like it, but 
lie perceives that they intist he like it, because he made them 
agree with its outlines ; and by removing the paper he can 
convince himself that they do agree with its outlines. The 
fact is new and striking ; and serves him as an experimental 
demonstration, that lines of certain lengths, placed in certain 
directions on a plane, can represent lines of other lengths, 
and having other directions, in space. By gradually changing 
the position of the object, he may he led to observe how some 
lines shorten and disappear, while others come into sight and 
lengthen. The convergence of parallel lines, and, indeed, all 
the loading facts of perspective, may, from time to time, he 
similarly illustrated to him. If he has been duly accustomed 
to self-help, he will gladly, when it is suggested, attempt to- 
draw one of these outlines on paper, by the eye only; and it 
may soon be made an exciting aim to produce, unassisted, a 
representation as like as he can to one subsequently sketched 
on the glass. Thus, without the unintelligent, mechanical 
practice of copying other drawings, hut by a method at once 
simple and attractive — rational, yet not abstract, — -a familiar- 
ity with the linear aj)pearances of things, and a faculty of 
rendering them, may be step by step acquired. To which 
advantages add these : — that even thus early the pupil learns, 
almost unconsciously, the true theory of a picture (namely, 
that it is a delineation of objects as they appear w’^hen pro- 
jected on a plane placed between them and the eye) ; and 
that when he reaches a fit age for commencing scientific per- 
spective, he is already thoroughly acquainted with the facts 
which form its logical basis. 

As exhibiting a rational mode of conveying primar}" con- 
ceptions in geometry, we cannot do better than quote the fol- 
lowing passage from Mr. Wyse : — 

“ A child has been in the hahit of -asing cubes for arithmetic; let him use them 
also for the elements of geometry. I -would begin -w'ith solids, the reverse of the 
usual plan. It saves all the difficulty of absurd defiuitious, and had explanations 
on points, lines, and surfaces, -which are nothing hut abstractions . . A cube- 
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presontri raaiiy of the principal oleraents of g'cotnctry ; it at once cxlnLIts points, 
straigM lines, parallel lines, angles, parallelograms, &c., &c. These cubes are 
divisilile into various parts. The pupil has already been flimiliarizeil with kucIi 
divisions in numeration, ami he now proceeds to a comparison of tlicir sevorb.! 
parts, and of tlio relation of these parts to each otlicr. . . . I’rom tlioiicc he 

advances to globes, which furnish him with elementary notions of the circle, of 
curves generally, fee., &c. 

“ Lciug tolerably familiar with solids, !ho may now substitute planes. The 
transition may be made very easy. Let the cube, for instance, bo cut into tliin 
divisions, and placed on paper; be will then see as many plane rectangles as ho 
ha.s divisions ; so with all the others. Globes may bn treated in tbc siune munner ; 
be will thus SCO how surfaces really arc generated, and he ejiablcd to abstract 
them with facility in every solid. 

“Ho bas thus acquired the alphabet and reading of geometry. He now pro- 
ceeds to write it. 

“ The simplest operation, and therefore the first, is merely to place the, sc qfianos 
on a piece of paper*, and pass the pencil round them. When this has been fre- 
quently done, the plane may he put at a little distance, and the child reqirircd to 
•copy it, and so on.” 

A stock o£ geometrical conceptions having been obtained, 
in some such manner as this recommended by Mr. "Wyse, a 
farther step may be taken, by introducing the practice of 
testing the coiTectness of hgiircs drawn by ej’-e : t’Jius both 
exciting an ambition to make them exact, and contiimally 
iilustrating the difiiculty of fulfilling that ambition. There 
can. be little doubt that geometry had its origin (as, indeed, 
the word implies) in the methods discovered by artizans and 
others, of making accurate measurements for the I'omidations 
of buildings, areas of inclosures, and the like ; and that it.s 
truths came to be treasured np, merely with, a view to their 
immediate utility. They should be iiitrod.uced to the pupil 
•under analogous relationships. In cutting out pieces for iiis 
card-houses, in drawing ornamental diagrams tor colouring, 
and in tho.se various instructive occupations which an inveiit- 
fvo teacher will lead him into, he may for a length of time be 
advantageously loft, like the primitive builder, to tentative 
processes ; and so will learn through experience the difiicuity 
of achieving his aims by the unaided senses. When, having 
meanwiiilo undergone a valuable discipline of the perceptions. 
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lie lias reached a fit age for using a pair of compasses, he vili, 
Wiiile duly appreciating these as enabling liiin to Tcrify Ms 
ocular guesses, be still Mndered by the imperfections of the 
approximative method. In this stage he may bo left for a 
further period: partly as being yet too yoiuig for anything 
higher ; partly because it is desirable that ho should he made 
to feel still more strongly the want of systematic coutrivauccs. 
If the £ic(p.iisition of knowledge is to be made continuoasly 
interesting; and in the early civilization of the child, as 
ill the early civilization of the race, science is valued only 
as ininistoring to £irt ; it is manifest that the proper pre- 
liminary to geometry, is a long practice in those constructive 
processes Y,hich geometry will facilitate. Observe that 
here, too, iNaturo points the way. Children show a strong 
liropensity to cut out thmgs in paper, to make, to build— -a 
propensity which, if encouraged and directed, will not only 
prepare the way for scientific conceptions, hut will develop 
those powers of manipulation in which most people are so 
deficient. 

When the observing and inventive faculties have attained 
the requisite power, the pupil may be introduced to empirical 
geometry ; that is — geometiy dealing with methodical solu- 
tions, but not -uith the demonstrations of them. Lilce [ill other 
transitions in education, this should be made not formally hut 
incidentally ; and the relationship to constructive art should 
still bo maiutaiued. To make, out of cardboard, a tetrahe- 
dron like one given to him, is a problem which will interest 
the pupil, and servo as a convenient starting-point. In 
attempting this, he finds it needful to draw four equilateral 
triangles [irrangcd in speeiak positions. Being unable in the 
absence of an exact inctliod to do this accm’titcly, lie discovers 
on putting the triangles into their respective positions, that lie 
cannet make their sides fit ; and that their angles do not meet 
at the apex. lie may now be shown how, by describing a cou- 
ple of circles, each of these triangles may be draini ivitli per- 
fect correctness and without guessing ; and after Ins failure be 
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will value tlic information. Having tliiis helped him to 1:.hs 
fiolution of his first prohlem, with the view of illustrating' t he 
nature of geometrical methods, he is in future to ho loft to 
solve the questions put to him as best he can. To bisect a 
line, to erect a pciqaondienlar, to describe a square, to bisect 
an angle, to draw a lino parallel to a given line, to dcscriho a 
hexagon, are problems whicli a little patience will enable him. 
to fi-iid out. And from these he may he led on step by stej) 
to more complex questions; all of which, under judicious 
management, ho mil puz/le through unlielped. Doubtless, 
many of those brought up under the old regime, will look 
upon this assertion sceptically. We speak from facts, liow- 
ever ; and those neither few nor special. We have seen a 
class of hoys become so interested in making out solutions to 
such problems, as to look forward to their geometry-lesson as 
a chief event of the week. Within the last month, we have 
lieai’d of one girls’ school, in which some of the young ladies 
voluntarily occupj?' themselves with geoinetxical questions out 
of school-liours ; and of anotlier, whore they not only do this, 
hut where one of them is begging for iirohlems to find out 
during the holidays : both wliich facts we state on the author- 
ity of the teacher. Strong jiroofs, these, of the jiracticuhility 
and the immense advantage of self-do vclopmoiit ! A branch 
of knowledge wliich, as commonly taught, is dry and even 
repulsive, is thus, by following the method of Nature, made 
extremely interesting and profoundly beneficial. say 

profoundly bcnelicial, because the effects arc not confined to 
the gaining of geometrical facts, but often revolutionize Iho 
whole state of mind. It has repeatedly occurred that thosci 
who have been stupified b)' the ordinary school-drill — by its 
abstract formulas, its wearisome tasks, its cramming — have 
suddenly had their intellects roused by thus ceasing to make 
them passive recipients, and inducing them to become active 
discoverers. Tlic discouragement caused by had teaching 
having been diminished by a little sympathy, and suffi- 
cient perseverance excited to achieve a first success, there 
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arises a revulsion of feeling affecting tte wliole nature. They 
no longer find themselves incompetent ; they, too, can do 
something. And gradually as success follows success, the in- 
cubus of despair disappears, and they attack the difficulties 
of their other studies with a courage insuring conquest. 

A few "weeks after the foregoing remarks were originally 
published, Professor Tyndall in a lecture at the Royal 
Institution “ On the Importance of the Study of Phj'sics as a 
Branch of Education,” gave some conclusive evidence to the 
same effect. Ilis testimony, based on personal observation, is 
of such great value that we cannot refrain from quotmg it. 
Here it is. 

“ One of tlie duties which fell to my share, during the period to which I hau 
referred, was the instruction of a class in mathematics, and I usually found thas 
Euclid and the ancient geometry generally, when addressed to the understanding, 
formed a very attractive study for youth. But it was my habitual practice to 
withdi'aw the hoys from the routine of the book, and to appeal to their self-power 
in the treatment of questions not comprehended in that routine. At first, the 
change from the beaten track usually excited a little aversion : the youth felt 
like a child amid strangers ; hut in no single instance have I found this aversion 
to continue. 'When utterly disheartened, I have encouraged the boy by that 
anecdote of E'e'wton, where he attributes the difference between him and other 
men, mainly to his own patience ; or of Mirahean, when he ordered his servant, 
who had stated something to he impossible, never to use that stupid word again 
Thus cheered, he has retm-ned to his task with a smile, which perhaps had some- 
thing of doubt in it, hut "which, nevertheless, evinced a resolution to try again. I 
have seen the hoy’s eye brighten, and at length, with a pleasure of which the 
ecstasy of Archimedes was hut a simple expansion, heard him exclaim, ‘ I have it, 
sir.’ The comseiousness of self-power, thus awakened, was of immense value ; and 
animated by it, the progress of the class was truly astonishing. It was often my 
custom to give the boys their choice of pursuing their propositions in the book, 
or of trying their strength at others not to he found there. Never in a single in- 
stance have I known the book to he chosen. I was ever ready to assist when I 
deemed help needful, hut my offers of assistance ■were habitually declined. The 
hoys had tasted the sweets of intelleetnal conquest and demanded victories of their 
own. I have seen their diagrams scratched on the walls, cut into the beams 
upon the play-ground, and numberless other illustrations of the living interest 
they took in the subject. Eor my own part, as far as experience in teaching goe.s, 
I was a mere fledgling: I knew nothing of the rules of pedagogies, as the Germans 
name it ; but I adhered to the spirit indicated at the commencement of this dis- 
course, and endeavoured to make geometry a means and not a Iranch of ediica- 
1 
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i'ciii. The cxpcriinciit ^vas successful, and some of the most delightful hours 
of my oxisvoncG liave heen spent in marldag the vigoroua and cheerful expansion 
of mental power, when appealed to in the manner I have described.” 

Tin’s empirical geometry wliicli jtresents an endless series 
of ]-)}'oiyiems, slionld te continued along witli other studies for 
;\’eavri ; and may tlirougliout ho advantageously accompanied hy 
those concrete applications of its principles vdiioh. servo as its 
jn'cliniinary. After the cube, the octahedron, and the various 
ibims of pyramid and prism have heen mastered, may come, 
the more complex regular bodies — the dodecahedron and 
icostiliedron — to construct which out of single pieces of card- 
laoard, requires considerable ingenuity. .From these, the 
i raiisition may naturally he made to such modified forms of 
the regular bodies as are met mth in crystals — the truncated 
cube, the cube with its dihedral as well as its solid angles 
truncated, the octahedron and the various prisms as similarly 
modified : in imitating which numerous forms assumed by 
different metals and salts, an acquaintance with the leading 
facts of mineralogy will he incidentally gained.*' 

After long continuance in exercises of this kind, rational 
ge.um.etry, as may ho supposed, presents no obstacles. 
Habituated to contemplate rolation.ships of form and quantity, 
and vaguely perceiving from time to time the necessity of 
certain results as reached hy certain means, the pupil comes 
to regard the demonstra.tions of Eiiclid as the missing supple- 
ments to his familiar problems. His well-disciplined facultic.s 
enable him easily to master its successive propositions, and to 
appreciate their value ; and he has the occasional gTatifica,tion 
of finding some of his own methods proved to he true. Tlins 
he enjoys what is to the unprepared a dreary task. .Tt only 
remains to add, that his mind will presently arrive at a fit 
condition for that most valuable of all exercises for the re- 
^^ecti^'e faculties — the making of original demonstrations. 

* Those who seek aid in carrying out the system of culture above described, 
will find it in a little work entitled “Inventional Geometry;” published by 
J. and 0, Mozlejv ratemostcr Eow, London. 
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Sucli tlieorems as tliose appended to tlie snccessire books of 
tlie Messrs, Chambers’s Euclid, will soon become practicable to 
him ; and in proving them, the process of self-development 
will be not intellectual only, but moral. 

To continue these suggestions much further, would bo to 
write a detailed treatise on education, which we do not pur- 
pose. The foregoing outlines of plans for exercising the per- 
ceptions in early childhood, for conducting object-lessons, for 
teaching drawing and geometry, must be considered simply 
as illustrations of the method dictated by the general principles 
previously specified. We believe that on examination they 
will he fomid not only to progress from the simple to tlio 
complex, from the indefinite to the definite, from the concrete 
to the abstract, from the empirical to the rational ; but to 
satisfy the further requirements, that education shall be a re- 
petition of cmlization in little, that it shall be as much as 
possible a process of self-evolution, and that it shall be 
pleasurable. The fulfilment of all these conditions by one 
type of method, tends alike to verify the conditions, and to 
prove that type of method the right , one. Mark too, that 
this method is the logical outcome of the tendency cha- 
racterizing all modern improvements in tuition — that it is 
hut an adoption in full of the natural system which they 
adopt partiaEy — that it displays this ‘complete adoption ot 
tlie natural system, both by conforming to the above prin- 
ciples, and by following the suggestions which the unfold- 
ing mind itself gives : facilitating its spontaneous actimties, 
and so aiding the developments which Kature is busy with. 
Thus there seems abundant reason to conclude, that the mode 
of xirocedure above exemplified, closely approximates to the 
tiue one. 

A few paragraphs must be added in further inculcation of 
the two general principles, that are alike the most important 
and the least attended to : namely, the principle that through- 
out youth, as in early childhood and in maturity, the process 
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sliall be one of self-instruction; and tbe obverse principle-, 
that the mental action induced shall be throughout intrinsi- 
cally grateful. If progression from simple to complex, from 
indefinite to definite, and from concrete to abstract, be con- 
sidered the essential requirements as dictated by abstract 
psychology ; then do the requirements that knowledge shall 
he self-mastered, and pleasurably mastered, become tests by 
which we may judge whether the dictates of abstract psy- 
chology are being obeyed. If the first embody the leading 
generalizations of the science of mental growth, the last are 
the chief canons of the art of fostering mental growth. For 
manifestly, if the steps in onr curriculum are so arranged that 
they can he successively ascended by the pupil himself with 
little or no help, they must correspond with the stages of 
evolution in his faculties ; and manifestly, if the successive 
achievements of these steps are intrinsically gratifying to liim, 
it follows that they require no more than a normal exercise of 
l]is powers. 

Blit making education a process of self-evolution, has other 
advantages than this of keeping our lessons in the right order. 
In the first place, it guarantees a vividness and permanency 
of impression which the usual methods can never produce. 
Any piece of knowledge which the pupil has himself acquired 
— any problem which he has himself solved, becomes, by virtue 
of the conquest, much more thoroughly his than it could elso 
be. The preliniinary activity of mind which his success im- 
plies, the concentration of thought necessary to it, and the 
excitement consequent on his triumph, conspire to register the 
facts in his memory in a way that no mere infonnation heard 
from a teaclier, or read in a school-hook, can he registered. 
Even if ho fails, the tension to which his faculties have been 
wound up, insures his remembrance of the solution when given 
to him, better than half-a-dozen repetitions ivonld. Observe, 
again, that this discipline necessitates a continiioiis organiza- 
tion of the knowledge he acquires. It is in the very nature 
of facts and inferences assimilated in this normal manner. 
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tliat tliey successively become tke premises of furtlier con- 
clusions — tbe means of solving furtlier questions. The so- 
lution of yesterday’s problem helps the pupil in mastering 
to-day’s. Thus the Icnowledge is turned into faculty as soon 
as it is taken iuj and forthwith aids in the general fimc- 
tion of thinking — does not lie merely written on the pages of 
an internal library, as when rote-learnt, Mark furthei*, the 
moral culture which this constant self-help involves. Courage 
in attacking difficulties, patient concentration of the attention, 
perseverance through failures — ^these are characteristics which 
after-life specially requires ; and these are characteristics 
which this system of making the mind work for its food 
specially produces. That it is thoroughly practicable to 
carry out instruction after this fashion, we can ourselves 
testify ; having been in youth thus led to solve the compara- 
tively complex problems of perspective. And that leading 
teachers have been tending in this direction, is indicated alike 
in the saying of Fellenherg, that ‘‘the individual, independent 
activity of the pupil is of much greater importance than the 
ordinary busy officiousness of many who assume the office of 
educators ; in the opinion of Horace Mann, that “ unfortun- 
ately education amongst us at present consists too much in 
telling, not in training ; ” and in the remark of M. Marcel, 
that “ what the learner discovers by mental exertion is better 
known than what is told to him.” 

Similarly with the correlative requirement, that the method 
of culture pursued shall be one productive of an intrinsically 
happy activity, — an activity not happy because of extrinsic 
rewards to be obtained, but because of its own healthfuhiess. 
Conformity to this requirement, besides preventing us from 
thwarting the normal process of evolution, incidentally secm-es 
positive benefits of importance. Unless we are to return to an 
ascetic morality (or rather f»2-morality) the maintenance of 
youthful happiness must be considered as in itself a worthy 
aim. Mot to dwell upon this, however, we go on to remark 
that a pleasurable state of feeling is far more favourable to 
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mtcllectual actioa tliaa a state of indifference or disgust. 
Everj one laiows that things read, heard, or seen with inter™ 
est, are hotter remembered than things read, lioard, or seen 
with apathy. In the one case the faculties appealed to are 
actively occupied with the subject presented; in the otlier 
they are inactively occupied with it, and the attention is con™ 
tiimally drawn away by more attractive thoughts. Hence the 
impressions are respectively strong and weak. Moreover, to 
the intellectual listlessness which a pupil’s lack of interest in 
any study involves, must be added the paralyzing fear of con- 
sequences. This, by distracting his attention, increases the 
difficulty he finds in bringing his faculties to bear upon facts 
that are repugnant to them. Clearly, therefore, the efficiency 
of tuition will, other things equal, be proportionate to the 
gratification with which tasks are performed. 

It should be considered also, that grave moral consequences 
depend upon the habitual pleasure or pain which daily lessons 
produce. Ho one can compare the faces and maimers of two 
boys — the one made happy hy mastering interesting subjects, 
and the other made miserable hy disgust with his studies, by 
consequent inability, by cold looks, by threats, by pmiishmonti 
— ^without seeing that the disposition of the one is beijig 
benefited, and that of the other injured. Whoever has marked 
the effects of success and failure upon the mind, and the 
power of the mind over the body ; will sec that in tlio one 
ease both temper and health are favourably affected, wliile in 
the other there is danger of permanent moroseiicss, of perma- 
nent timidity, and even of permanent constitutional depres- 
sion. There remains yet another indirect result of no small 
moment. The relationship between teachers and their pupils 
is, other things equal, rendered friendly and influential, or 
antagonistic and powerless, according as the system of cnlturo 
produces happiness or misery. , . Human beings are at the 
mercy of their associated ideas, A daily minister of pain can- 
not fail to bo regarded with secret dislike ; and if he causes 
no emotions but painful ones, will mevitably be hated. Con- 
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versely, ie tvIio constantly aids eliildren to tbeir ends, lioiudy 
provides tbein with the satisfactions of couq^ncst, lionrly 
encourages them through their difficulties and sympathizes in 
their successes, will he liked ; nay, if his behaviour is consist- 
ent throughout, must be loved. And when we remember 
how efficient and benign is the control of a master who is felt 
to be a friend, when compared with the control of one who is 
looked upon with aversion, or at best indifference, we may 
infer that tlio indirect advantages of conducting education on 
the happiness-principle do not fall far short of the direct ones. 
To all who question the possibility of acting out the system 
here advocated, we reply as before, that not only does theory 
point to it,-but experience commends it. To the many verdicts 
of distinguished teachers who since PestalozzTs time have tes- 
tified this, may be here added that of Professor Pillaiis, wdio 
asserts that “wffiere young people are taught as they ought 
to be, they are quite as happ}^ in school as at play, seldom less 
delighted, nay, often more, with the well-directed exereiKse 
of their mental energies, than with that of their muscular 
powers.” , 

As suggesting a final reason for maldng education a process 
of self-instruction, and by consequence a process of pleasim- 
able instruction, we may advert to the fact that, in proportion 
as it is made so, is there a probability that it uill not cease 
when school-days end. As long as the acquisition of know- 
ledge is rendered habitually repugnant, so long will there 
he a prevailing tendency to discontinue it when free from 
the coercion of parents and masters. And when the ac- 
quisition of knowledge has been rendered habitually gratify- 
ing, then will there be as prevailing a tendency to continue, 
without superintendence, that self-cultu]'e previously carried 
on imder superintendence. These results are inevitable. 
While the laws of mental association remain true — while men 
dislike the things and places that suggest painful recollections, 
and delight in those which call to mind by-gone pleasures — 
painful lessons will make knowledge repulsive, and pleasurable 
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lessons will make it attractive. The men to W'liom in boyliood 
information came in dreary tasks along witli threats of launisli- 
ment, and -who were never led into habits of independent in- 
quiry, are unlikely to be students in after years ; while those 
to whom it came in the natural forms, at the proper times, 
and who remember its facts as not only interesting in them- 
selves, but as the occasions of a long series of gratifying suc- 
cesses, are likely to continue through life that self-instruction 
eornmcncod in youth. 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 

The greatest defect in our programmes of education is en- 
tirely overlooked. WMle mucli is being done in the detailed 
improvement of our systems in respect botb of matter and 
manner, tbe most pressing desideratum lias not yet been even 
recognized as a desideratum. To prepare tbe young for tlie 
duties of life, is tacitly admitted to be tbe end which parents 
and schoolmasters should have in view; and happily, the 
value of the things taught, and the goodness of the methods 
followed in teaching them, are now ostensibly judged by 
their fitness to this end. The propriety of substituting for an 
exclusively classical training, a training in which the modern 
languages shall have a share, is argued on this ground. The 
necessity of increasing the amount of science is urged for like 
reasons. But though some care is taken to fit youth of both 
sexes for society and citizenship, no care whatever is taken to 
fit them for the position of parents. While it is seen that for 
the pui'poso of gaining a livelihood, an elaborate preparation 
is needed, it appears to be thought that for the bringing up 
of children, no preparation whatever is needed. While many 
years are spent by a boy in gaining knowledge of which the 
chief value is that it constitutes ‘ the education of a gentle- 
man ; ’ and while many years are spent by a girl in those 
decorative acquirements which fit her for evening parties ; 
not an hour is spent by either in preparation for that gravest 
of all responsibilities-— the management of a family. Is it 
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that tin's responsibility is but a remote contingency ? On the 
contrary, it is sure to devolve on nine out of ten. Is it that 
the discharge of it is easy ? Certainly not : of all functions 
which the adult has to fulfd, this is the most difficult. Is it 
that each may be trusted by self-in.struction to tit himscll', or 
herself, for the office of parent ? No : not only is the need 
for such self-instruction unrecognized, but the complexity ol; 
the subject renders it the one of all others in which self- 
instruction is least likely to succeed. No rational plea am bo 
put forward for leaving the Art of Education out of our cur- 
ricuhm. "Whether us bearing on the liappiness of parents 
themselves, or whether as affecting the characters and lives of 
their children and remote descendants, we must admit that a 
knowledge of the right methods of juvenile culture, phj’-sical, 
intellectual, and moral, is a knowledge of extreme imj)ortaiice. 
This topic should be the final one in the course of instructi(.>u 
passed through by each man and Avoman. As physical 
maturity is marked by tlio ability to produce offspring ; so, 
mental maturity is marked by tbc ability to train those off- 
spring. The subject which i)ivoh'cs all othev suhjccls, and 
therefore the subject in which education should eiilminatc, is the 
Theory and Practice of Education. 

In the absence of this preparation, the management of 
children, and more especially tlic moral maiuigcinent, is 
lamentably bad. Parents either never think about the mat- 
ter at all, or else their conclusions arc crude and inconsistent. 
In most cases, and especially on the part of mothers, the 
treatment adopted on every occasion is that which the impulso 
of the moment prompts : it springs not from any reasonixl- 
out conviction as to Avhat Avill most benefit the cliihl, but 
merely expresses the dominant parental feelings, Avlicflior 
good or ill ; and varies from hour to hour as these feelings 
vary. Or if the dictates of passion are supplemented by any 
definite doctrines and methods, they are those handed doAvn 
from the past, or those suggested by the remembrances of 
childhood, or those adopted from nurses and servants — methods 
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devised not by tbe enlightenment, but by tlie ignorance, of 
tlio time. Commenting on tbe chaotic state of opinion and 
practice relative to family-government, Eichter ivrites : — 

“If tlie secret variances of a large class of ordinary fothers were brought to 
light, and laid down as a plan of studies and reading, catalogued for a moral 
education, they would run somewhat after this fashion : — In the first hour 'pure 
morality must he read to the child, either by mj^sclf or the tutor; ’ in the second, 
‘mixed morality, or that Avhich may he applied to one’s own advantage; ’ in the 
third, ‘ do yon not see that your father docs so and so ? ’ in the fourth, ‘ you are 
little, and this is only fit for gronm-up people ; ’ in the fifth, ‘ tbe cliiof matter is 
tbat you should succeed in the world, and become something in the state ; ’ in 
the sixth, 'not the temporary, hut the eternal, determines the worth of a 
man ; ’ in the seventh, ‘ therefore rather suffer injustice, and be lihid ; ’ in the 
eighth, ‘but defend yourself bravely if any one attack you; ’ in the ninth, ‘do 
not make a noise, dear child;’ in the tenth, ‘a hoy must not sit so quiet;’ in 
the eleventh, ' you must obey your parents better ; ’ in the twelfth, ‘ and educate 
yourself.’ So by the hourly change of his principles, the father conceals their 
uutenableness and oaesidedness. As for his Avife, she is neither like him, nor yet 
like that harlequin Avho came on to the stage Avith a bundle of papers under each 
arm, and answered to the inquiry, what he had under his right arm, ' orders,’ 
and to Avhat ho had under his left arm, ‘ counter-orders.’ But the mother might 
bo much better compared to a giant Briarcus, Avho had a hundred arms, and a 
bundle of papers under each.” 

This state o£ things is not to be readily changed. Gener- 
ations must pass before a great amelioration of it can be 
expected. Like political constitutions, educational systems 
are not made, bat. grow ; and within brief periods growth is 
insensible. Slow, however, as must he any improvement, 
even that improvement implies the use of means ; and among 
the means is discussion. 

"We are not among those who believe in Lord Palmerston’s 
dogma, that all children are horn good.” On the Avhole, 
the opposite dogma, untenable as it is, seems to us less wide 
of the truth. jSTor do we agree with those who think that, by 
skilful discipline, children may he made altogether Avbat they 
should he. Contrariwise, we are satisfied that though imper- 
fections of nature may he diminished by wise management, 
they cannot be removed by it. The notion that an ideal 
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Immamty miglit be fortbrntb. produced by a perfect system of 
education, is near akin to that impKed in tbe poems of Sbelloy, 
that would manidnd give up tbeir old institutions and preju- 
dices, all tbe evils in tbe world would at once disappear : 
neitber notion being acceptable to sucb as bave dispassion- 
ately studied buman affairs. 

Nevertheless, we may fitly synipatbize Avitb those who en- 
tertain these too sanguine hopes. Enthusiasm, pushed even 
to fanaticism, is a useful motive-power — perhaps an indispens- 
able one. It is clear that the ardent politician would never 
undergo the labours and make the sacrifices he does, did he 
not believe that the reform he fights for is the one thing need- 
ful. But for his conviction that drunkenness is the root of all 
social evils, the teetotaller would agitate far less energetically. 
In philanthropy, as in other things, great advantage results 
from division of labour ; and that there may be division of 
labom*, each class of philanthropists must bo more or less sub- 
ordinated to its function — must have an exaggerated faith in its 
work. Hence, of those who regard education, intellectual or 
moral, as the panacea, we may say that their undue expecta- 
tions are not without use ; and that jDcrhaps it is part of the be- 
neficent order of things that their confidence cannot be shaken. 

Even were it true, however, that by some possible system of 
moral control, children could bo moulded into the desired form ; 
and even could every jDarent be indoctrinated with this system ; 
\vc should still he far from achieving the object in view. It is 
forgotten that the carrying out of any such system presupposes, 
on the part of adults, a degree of intelligence, of goodness, of 
self-control, possessed by no one. The error made by those who 
discuss questions of domestic discipline, lies in ascribing all the 
fiiults and difficulties to the children, and none to the parents. 
The current assumption respecting family government, as re- 
specting national government, is, that the virtues are with the 
rulers and the vices with the ruled. Judging by educational 
theories, men and w'omen are entirely transfigured in their rela- 
tions to offspring. The citizens we do business with, the peo]ple 
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we meet in the world, we know to he very imperfect creatui’es. 
In the daily scandals, in the quarrels of friends, in hankruptcj' 
disclosures, in lawsuits, in police reports, we have constantly 
thrust before us the pervading selfishness, dishonesty, brutality. 
Yet when we criticise nursery-management and canvass the 
misbehaviour of juveniles, we habituahy take for granted that 
these culpable persons are free from moral delinquency in the 
treatment of their boys and girls ! So far is this from the 
truth, that we do not hesitate to blame parental misconduct 
for a great part of the domestic disorder commonly ascribed 
to the perversity of children. We do not assert this of the 
more sympathetic and self-restrained, among whom we hope 
most of our readers may be classed ; but we assert it of the 
mass. What kind of moral culture is to be expected from a 
mother who, time after time, angrily shakes her infant 
because it will not suck ; which we once saw a mother do ? 
How much sense of justice is likely to be instilled by a 
father who, on having his attention drawn by a scream to the 
jpact that his child’s finger is jammed between the window- 
sash and the sill, begins to beat the child instead of releasing 
it ? Yet that there are such fathers is testified to us by an eye- 
witness. Or, to take a still stronger case, also vouched for by 
direct testimony — what are the educational prospects of the boy 
who, on being taken home with a dislocated thigh, is saluted 
with a castigation ? It is true that these are extreme instances 
— instances exhibiting in human beings that blind instinct 
which impels brutes to destroy the weakly and injured of their 
own race. But extreme though they are, they typify feelings 
and conduct daily observable in many families. Who has 
not repeatedly seen a child slapped by nurse or parent for a 
frctfulness probably resulting from bodily derangement? Who, 
when watching a mother snatch np a fallen little one, has 
not often traced, both iii the rough maimer and in the sharply- 
uttered exclamation—* You stupid little thing ! ’ — an irasci- 
bility foretelling endless futm'e squabbles ? Is there not in the 
harsh tones in which a father bids his children be quiet, evi- 
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dence of a deficient fellow-feeling witli tliem ? Are not the 
constant, and often quite needless, thwartings that the yonng 
experience — tlie iirjnnctions to sit still, which an active child 
cannot obey without suffering great nervous irritation, the c< nn- 
niands not to look out of the window when travelling by rail- 
■way, which on a cliild of any intelligence enfails serious 
deprivation — are not these thwartings, we aslc, signs of a, 
terrihle lack of sympathy ? The truth is, that the difiicultit-'s of 
moral education are necessarily of dual origin — necessarily 
result fi'Oin the combined fiinlts of parents and children. If 
hereditary transmission is a law of nature, as every naturalist 
know's it to he, and as.onr daily remarks and current proverbs 
admit it to be ; then, on the average of cases, the defects of 
children mirror the defects of their parents ; — on the aver- 
age of cases, we say, because, complicated as the results are 
by the transmitted traits of remoter ancestors, the corro- 
spondence is not special but only general. And on the 
average of cases, this inheritance of defects exists, then the 
evil passions w^hich j)arents have to check in their cliildreii, 
imply like evil passions in themselves : hidden, it may be, 
from the public eye ; or perhaps obscured by other feelings ; 
but still there. Evidently, therefore, the general practice, of 
any ideal system of discipline is hopeless : parents are not 
good enough. 

Moreover, even were there methods by wdiich the desired t'nd 
could be at onee effected ; and even had faflicra and molhors 
sufficient insight, sympathy, and self-command to employ these 
methods consistently j it might still he contended tliat it 
would he of no use to reform family-government faster than 
other things are reformed. What is it that we aim to do .P Is 
it not that education, of whatever kind, has for its proximate 
end to prepare a child for the business of life — to produce a 
citizen who, whilo he is w’dl conducted, is also able to make 
his way in the world ? And does not making his waay in 
the world (by wdiich we mean, not the acquirement of 
wealth, hut of the funds requisite for bringing-up a family) 
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— does not this imply a certain fitness for the -world as it 
ao-w is ? And if by any system of culture an ideal hiunan 
being could be produced, is it not doubtful whctlier he -would 
be fit for the world as it now is ? May wc not, on the contrary, 
suspect that his too keen sense of rectitude, and too elovatod 
standard of conduct, would make life intolerable or even im- 
possible ? And however admirable the result might be, con- 
sidered individually, would it not be self-defeating in so far as 
society and posterity are concerned ? There is much reason 
for thinking that as in a nation so in a family, the kind of 
government is, on the whole, about as good as the general 
state of human nature permits it to ho. Wg may argue that 
in the one case, as in the other, the arcrage character of the 
people determines the quality of the control exercised. In 
both cases it may be inferred that amelioration of the average 
character leads to an amelioration of system; and further, 
that were it impossible to ameliorate the system without the 
average character being first ameliorated, e-vil rather than 
good would follow. Such degree of harshness as children now 
experience from their parents and teachers, may be regarded 
as but a preparation for that greater harshness which they 
will meet with on entering the world. And it may be urged 
that were it possible for parents and teachers to treat them 
with perfect equity and entire sympathy, it would hut in- 
tensify the suflbrings which the selfishness of men must, in 
after life, inflict on them.* 

* Of tMs nature is the plea put in by some for the rough treatment experienced 
T)y hoys at our public schools ; "where, as it is said, -they are introduced to a 
miuiatiu'e world whose hardships prepare them for those of tlie real -Nvorld. It 
must he admitted that the plea has some force ; but it is a very insufficient plea. 
For whereas domestic and school discipline, though they should not be much bet- 
ter than the discipline of adult life, should be somewhat better; the discipline 
■^vhicli boys meet -witb at Eton, Winchester, Harrow, &c., is worse than that of 
adult life — ^more unjust and cruel. Instead of being an aid to human progi'css 
■which all culture should be, the culture of our public schools, by accustoming’ 
boys to a despotic form of government and an intercourse regulated by brute 
force, tends to fit them for a lower state of society than that wliieli exists. And 
chiefly recruited as our legislature is from among those who are brought up at 
such schools, this barbarizing influence becomes a hindrance to national progress. 
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denceof a deficient fellow-feeling with them? Are not the 
constant, and often quite needless, thwartings that the young 
experience— the injunctions to sit stiU, which an activ'c child 
cannot obey without suffering great nervous irritation, the coni- 
mancls not to look out of the window when travelling by rail- 
way, which on a child of any intelligence enfails serious 
deprivation — are not these th-vvartings, we ask, signs of a 
terrible lack of sympathy ? The truth is, that the difficulties of 
moral education are necessarily of dual origin— necessarily 
result from the combined faults of parents and children. If 
hereditary transmission is a law of nature, as every naturalist 
knows it to he, and as, our daily remarks and current provci'bs 
admit it to be ; then, on the average of cases, the defects of 
children mirror the defects of their parents on the avor- 
age of cases, we say, because, complicated as the results are 
by the transmitted traits of remoter ancestors, the corre- 
spondence is not special but only geuertiL And if, on the 
average of cases, this inheritance of defects exists, then the 
evil passions which parents have to check in their children, 
imply like evil passions in tliemselves : hidden, it mn,y bo, 
from the public eye ; or perhaps obscured by other feelings ; 
but still there. Evidently, therefore, the general pracliecrctf 
any ideal system of discipline is hopeless : parents are not 
good enough. 

Moreover, even were there methods by which the desired end 
could be at once effected ; and even had fathci's and mothers 
sufficient insight, sympathy, and self-command to employ these 
methods consistently; .it might still be contended that: it 
would be of no use to reform family-government ffister tlmn 
other things are reformed. What is it that wo aim to do P Is 
it not that education of whatever kind, has for its proximato 
end to prepare a child for the business of life— to produce a 
citizen who, while he is well conducted, is also able to make 
his way in the world ? And does not making his way in 
the world (by wliich we mean, not the acquirement of 
wealth, but of the funds requisite for bringing-up a family) 
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• — does not this imply a certain fitness for the woricl as it 
aow is ? And if by any system of culture an ideal liuinaii 
being could be produced, is it not doubtful whether he would 
bo fit for the world as it now is ? May we not, on the contrary, 
suspect that his too keen sense of rectitude, and too elevated 
standard of conduct, would make life intolerable or oven im- 
possible ? And however admirable the result might be, con- 
sidered individually, would it not be self-defeating in so far as 
society and posterity are concerned ? There is much reason 
’ for thinking that as in a nation so in a family, the kind of 

government is, on the whole, about as good as the general 
state of human nature permits it to ho. We may argue that 
in the one case, as in the other, the average character of the 
people determines the quality of the control exercised. In 
both cases it may he inferred that amelioration of the average 
character leads to an amelioration of system; and further, 
that were it impossible to ameliorate the system, without the 
average character being first ameliorated, evil rather than 
I good would follow. Such degree of harshness as children now 

experience from their parents and teachers, may he regarded 
I as hut a preparation for that greater harshness whioli they 
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: Of this nutiire is the plea put in by some for the roug-li treatment exporxcnccd 

by boys at our public schools ; where, as it is said, -they are introdneod to a 
■- luiniaturo world whoso hardships prepare them for those of tlio real world. It 

must ho admitted that the plea has some force; hut it is a very insufficient plea. 
For whereas domestic and school discipline, though they should not be much hot- 
ten’ than tho di.'!ci])liiKj of adult life, should he somewdiat hotter ; the discipline 
^ wdiicli hoys meet with at Eton, Winchester, Harrow, &o., is worse than that of 
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whicdi all cnltuvu should he, the culture of our public schools, by acc.ustfxnung 
hoys to a despotic form of government and an intercourse regulated by brute 
force, tends to lit them for a lower state of society than that which exists. And 
chiefly recruited as our legislatm-e is fi’ora among those who are l,)ronght up at 
such schools, this barbarizing influence becomes a hindrance to national p ’ogress. 
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“ But does not tliis prove too mucli ? ” some one will asic. 

If no system of moral training can fortliwitli make cliildren 
what they should be ; if, even were there a system that would 
do this, existing parents are too imperfect to carry it out ; 
and if even could such a system be successfully carried out, 
its results would be disastrously incongruous with the present 
state of society ; does it not follow that to reform the system 
now in use, is neither practicable nor desirable ? ” Ko. It 
merely follows that reform in domestic government must go 
on, pflss'W, with other reforms. It merely follows that 
methods of discipline neither can be nor should be amelior- 
ated, except by instalments. It merely follows that the dic- 
tates of abstract rectitude will, in practice, inevitably bo 
subordinated by the present state of human nature — ^by the 
imperfections alike of children, of parents, and of society ; 
and can only be better fulfilled as the general character be- 
comes better. 

“ At any rate, then,” may rejoin our critic, “ it is clearly 
useless to set up any ideal standard of family discipline. 
There can be no advantage in elaborating and recommending 
methods that are in advance of the time.” Again we contend 
for the contrary. Just as in the case of political government, 
though pure rectitude may be at present impracticable, it is 
requisite to Imow where the right lies, in order that the 
changes we make may be towards the right instead of awai/ 
from it; so, in the case of domestic government, an ideal 
must be upheld, that there may be gradual approximations 
to it. We need fear no evil consequences from the mainte- 
nance of such an ideal. On the average the constitutional con- 
sei'vatism of mankind is strong enough to j)revent too rapid a 
cliange. Things arc so organized that until men have grovm 
up to the level of a higher belief, they cannot receive it: 
nominally, they may hold it, but not virtually. And even 
when the truth gets recognized, the obstacles to conformity 
with it are so persistent as to outlive the patience of phi- 
lanthropists and even of philosophers. We may be sure. 
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iliercfore, tliat tlie difficulties in the way of a normal goyern- 
ment of children, will always put an adequate check upon 
the efforts to realize it. 

With these preliminary explanations, let us go on to con- 
sider the true aims and methods of moral education. After a 
few pages devoted to the settlement of general principles, 
during the perusal of which we bespeak the reader's patience, 
^ye shall aim by illustrations to make clear the right methods 
of parental behaviom’ in the hourly occurring difficulties of 
family government. 

When a child falls, or runs its head against the table, it 
suffers a pain, the remembrance of which tends to make it 
more careful; and by repetition of such experiences, it is 
eventually disciplined into proper guidance of its movements. 
If it lays hold of the fire-bars, thrusts its hand into a candle- 
flame, or spills boiling water on any part of its skin, the re- 
sulting burn or scald is a lesson not easily forgotten. So deep 
an impression is produced by one or two events of this kind, 
that no persuasion will afterwards induce it thus to disregard 
the laws of its constitution. 

Now in these cases, Nature illustrates to us in the simplest 
way, the true theory and practice of moral discipline— a theory 
and practice which, however much they may seem to the 
superficial like those commonly received, we shall find on ex- 
amination to differ from them very widely. 

Observe, first, that in bodily injuries and their penalties we 
have misconduct and its consequences reduced to their 
simplest forms. Though, according to their popular accepta- 
tions, right and wrong are words scarcely applicable to actions 
that have none but direct bodily effects ; yet whoever con- 
siders the matter wOl see that such actions must be as much 
classifiable under these heads as any other actions. From 
whatever assumption they start, all theories of morality agree 
that conduct whose total results, immediate and remote, are 
beneficial, is good conduct ; while conduct whose total results, 
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immediate and remote, are injurious, is bad conduct. Tlie 
ultimate standards by which all men judge of behaviour, are 
the resulting happiness or misery. We consider drunkenness 
wrong because of the physical degeneracy and accompanying 
moral evils entailed on the drunkard and his dependents. 
I)id theft give pleasure both to taker and loser, we should not 
find it in our catalogue of sins. Were it conceivable that 
kind actions mnltiplied hnmaii sufferings, wc should condemn 
them — should not consider them kind. It needs hut to read 
the first newspaper-leader, or listen to any conversation on 
social affairs, to see that acts of parliament, political move- 
ments, philanthropic agitations, in common with the doings 
of individuals, are judged by their anticipated resnlts in 
angmenting the pleasures or pains of men. And if on 
analyzing all secondary, superindneed ideas, wo find these to 
he our final tests of right and wrong, wo cannot refuse to 
class bodily conduct as right or wrong according to the 
beneficial or detrimental results produced. 

JiTotc, in the second place, the character of the punishments 
by which these physical transgressions are prevented. Punisli- 
ments, we call them, in the absence of a better word ; for 
they are not punishments in the literal sense. They are not 
artificial and unnecessary inflictions of pain ; but are simply 
the beneficent checks to actions that are essentially at varijinetj 
with hodily welfare — checks in the ahseiico of which life 
would ho quickly destroyed by bodily injuries. It is tlxe 
peculiarity of these penalties, if we must so call them, that 
they are simply the unavoidahh consequences of the deeds 
which they follow : they are nothing more than the inevit- 
able reactions entailed by the child’s actions. 

Let it be further borne in mind that these painful reactions 
are proportionate to the transgressions. A slight accident 
brings a slight pain ; a more serious one, a severer pain. It 
is not ordained that an urchin who tumbles over the door- 
step, shall suffer in excess of the amount necessary ; with tlio 
view of making it still more cautions than the necessary 
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Buffering -will make it. But from its daily experience it is 
left to learn tlie greater or less penalties of greater or less 
errors; and to beliave accordingly. 

And then mark, lastly, that these natural reactions which 
follow the child’s wrong actions, are constant, direct, un- 
hesitating, and not to he escaped. Ifo threats ; hut a silent, 
rigorous performance. If a child runs a pin into its finger, pain 
follows. If it does it again, there is again the same result : and 
so on perpetually. In . all its dealings with inorganic Haturo 
it finds this unswerving persistence, which listens to no ex- 
cuse, and from which there is no appeal ; and very soon re- 
cognizing this stern though beneficent discipline, it becomes 
extremely careful not to transgress. 

Still more significant will these general truths appear, 
when we remember that they bold tbronghout adult life as 
well as throughout infantine life. It is by an experimentally- 
gained knowledge of the natural consequences, that men and 
women are checked when they go wrong. After liome-educa- 
tion has ceased, and when there are no longer parents and 
teachers to forbid this or that kind of conduct, there conies 
into play a discipline like tliat by which the j'oung child is 
trained to self- guidance. If the youth entering on the 
business of life idles away his time and fulfils slowly or un- 
slcilfiilly tlic duties entrusted to him, there bj^-and-by follows 
tlie natural penalty : he is discharged, and left to suffer lor 
awhile flic evils of a relative j)overty. On the unpunctual 
man, over missing his appointments of business and pleasuie, 
there contiimally fall the consequent inconveniences, losses, 
and deprivations. The tradesman who charges too high a. 
rate of profit, loses liis customers, and so is checked in Ins 
greediness. Diminislung practice teaches the inattentive 
doctor to bestow more trouble on his patients. Tlio too 
(Todulous creditor and the over-sanguine speculator, alika', 
icairii ’by the difficulties which rashness entails on them, tlie 
necessity of being more cautious in their engagements. And 
so throughout the life of every , citizen. In the quotation so 
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often made apro2)os of sucli cases — “ The burnt child dreads 
the fire'' — we sec not only that the analogy between this 
social discipline and Nature’s early discipline of infants is 
universally recognized; but wo also see an implied eon v id ion 
that this (liseipline is of the most efficient kind. Nay indeed, 
this conviction is inoro than implied; it is distinctly st.atod. 
Every one has heard others confess that only hy “ dearly 
bought experience " had they been induced to give up some 
bad or foolish course of conduct formerly pursued. Everj^ one 
has heard, in the criticisms passed on the doings of this 
spendthrift or the other schemer, the remark that advice "was 
useless, and that nothing but “ bitter experience " would 
produce any effect : nothing, that is, hut suffering the un*- 
avoidable consequences. And if further proof be needed that 
the natural reaction is not only the most efficient penalty, 
hut that no humanly-devised penalty can replace it, we have 
such farther proof in the notorious ill-success of our various 
penal systems. Out of the many methods of criminal disci- 
pline that have been proposed and legally enforced, none have 
answered the expectations of their advocates. Artificial pun- 
ishments have failed to produce reformation; and have in many 
cases increased the criminality. The only successful reforma- 
tories are those privately-established ones which approximate 
their regme to the method of Nature— which do little more 
than administer the natural consequences of criminal conduct : 
diminishing the criminaTs liberty of action asmuchasis needful 
for the safety of society, and requiring him to maintain himself 
w'hile living under this restraint. Thus we see, both that the 
discipline by which the young child is taught to regulate its 
movements is the discipline by which the great mass of adults 
are kept in order, and more or less improved ; and that the 
discipline humanly-de^rked for the worst adults, fails when 
it diverges from this di-vinely-ordained discipline, and begins 
to succeed on approximating to it. 

Have we not here, then, the guiding principle of moral 
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education ? Must ^Ye not infer that the S5^stenl so beneficent 
in its effects during infancy and maturity, will he ecj^iially 
beneficent throughout youth ? Can any one believe that the 
method which answers so well in the first and the last divi- 
sions of life, will not answer in the intermediate division ? Is 
it not manifest that as “ministers and interpreters of Nature ” 
it is the function of parents to see that their children liabit- 
ually experience the true consequences of their conduct — the 
natural reactions : neither warding them off, nor intensifjung 
them, nor putting artificial consequences in place of them ? 
No unprejudiced reader will hesitate in his assent. 

Probably, however, not a few will contend that already 
most parents do this — that the punishments they inflict are, 
in the majority of cases, the true consequences of ill-conduct 
— that parental anger, venting itself in harsh words and 
deeds, is the result of a child’s transgression — and that, in 
the suffering, physical or moral, which the child is subject 
to, it experiences the natural reaction of its misbehaviour. 
Along with much error this assertion contains some truth 
It is unquestionable that the displeasure of fathers and 
mothers is a true consequence of juvenile delinquency ; and 
that the manifestation of it is a normal check upon such de- 
linquency. The scoldings, and threats, and blows, which a pas- 
sionate parent visits on offendinglittle ones, are doubtless efiects 
actually drawn from such a j>arent by their offences ; and so 
are, in some sort, tobe considered as among the natural reactions 
of their wrong actions. Nor are we prepared to say that these 
modes of' treatment are not relatively right — right, that is, in 
relation to the uncontrollable children of ill-controlled adults ; 
and right in relation to a state of society in which sucli ill- 
controlled adults make up the mass of the people. As ali'eady 
suggested, educational systems, like political and other insti- 
tutions, are generally as good as the state of human nature 
permits. The barbarous children of barbarous parents are 
probably only to be restrained by the barbarous methods 
which such parents spontaneously employ ; while submission 
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<-,o tliesc barbarous mctliocls is porliaps tlic best preparation 
sucli children can have for the barbarous society in udrich 
they arc presently to play a part. Conversely, the <'ivilizoci 
ineinbera of a civilized society will spontaneously manifest 
their displeasure in less violent ways — will spontaneously use, 
milder measures: measures strong cnoug;h for their better - 
naturod cliildren. Thus it is true that, in so far as tlie expres- 
sion of parental feeling is concerned, the principle of tiho natural 
reaction is alwaj’-s more or less followed. The system of do- 
mestic government ever gravitates towards its right form. 

But now observe two inix^ortant facts. The first fact is 
that, in states of rapid transition like ours, which witness 
a continuous battle between old and new theories and old 
and new practices, the educational methods in nso arc apt 
to be considerably out of harmony with the times. In defer- 
ence to dogmas fit only for the ages tliat uttered them, many 
parents inflict punishments that do violence to their own feel- 
ings, and so visit on their children «;aiatural reactions ; 
while other parents, enthusiastic in their hopes of imincdiate 
perfection, rush to the opposite extreme. The second fact is, 
tliat the discipline of chief value is not tlie experience of pa- 
rental approbation or disaj)probation ; but it is the experience 
of those results which would idtimatoly flow from the conduct 
in the absence of parental opinion or interferonce. The truly 
instructive and salutary consequences arc not those inflicted 
by parents when they take upon tlioniselves to be IShiturcds 
proxies ; but they arc those inflicted by Nature herself. ’V\fo 
will endeavour to make this distinction clear by a few illus- 
trations, which, while they show what we mean hy natural 
reactions as contrasted with artificial ones, will afford some 
practical suggestions. 

In every family whore there are young children there daily 
occur cases of what mothers and servants call “making a lit- 
ter.’’ A child has had out its box of toys, and leaves them 
scattered about the floor. Or a handful of flowers, brought 
in from a morning walk, is presently seen dispersed over tables 
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and clicairs. Or a little girl, making doll’s-clotlies, disfigures 
tlie room witk slircds. In most cases tlic trouble of rectify- 
ing tbis_ disorder falls anywhere but where it should. Oc- 
curring ill the nursery, the nurse herself, with many grum- 
blings about “tiresome little things,” undertakes tho task ; 
if bclow-stairs, the task usually devolves either on one of the 
elder children oron the housemaid: the transgressor being visit- 
ed with nothing more than a scolding. In this very simple case, 
however, there are many parents wise enough to follow out, 
more or less consistently, the normal course — that of making the 
child itself collect the toys or shreds. The labour of putting 
things in order, is the true consequence of having put them in 
disorder. Every trader in his office, every wife in her house- 
hold, has daily experience of this fact. And if education be 
a preparation for the busmess of life, then every child should 
also, from the beginning, have daily experience of this fact. 
If the natural penalty be met by refractory behaviour (which 
it may perhaps be where the system of moral discipline pre- 
viously pursued has been had), tlieu the proper course is to 
let the child feel the ulterior reaction caused by its disobe- 
dience. Having refused or neglected to pick np and put 
away the things it has scattered about, and having thereby 
entailed tlic trouble of doing this on some one else, the child 
should, on subsequent occasions, be denied the means of giving 
this trouble. When next it petitions for its toy-box, tho re- 
ply of its mamma should be — “ The last time you had your 
toys you left them lying on the floor, and Jane had to pick 
thorn up. Jane is too husytoirick up every day the things 
you leave about ; and I cannot do it myself. So that, as you 
will not put away your toy^s when you have clone with tliein, 
I cannot let you have them.” This is obviously a natural 
consequence, neither increased nor lessened; and must bo so re- 
Gognized by a child. The penalty comes, too, at tho moment 
when it is most keenly felt. A new-horn desire is balked at 
the moment of anticipated gratification ; and the strong im.- 
pression so produced can scarcely fail to have an eftect on the 
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future conduct : an efTect wHcli,,by consistent repetition, will 
do wliatever can be done in curing the fault. Add to whicli, 
that, by this inotliod, a child is early , taught tlio lesson 
which cannot be learnt too soon, 'that in this world of ours 
pleasures are riglitly to be obtained only by labour. 

Take another case. Not long since we had frecpiontly to 
liear the reprimands visited on a little girl wlio was scarcely 
ever ready in time for the daily walk. Of eager disposition, 
and apt to become absorbed in the occupation of the moment, 
Constance never thought of putting on berthings till the rest 
were ready. The governess and the other children had 
almost invariably to wait ; and from the mamma there almost 
invariably came the same scolding. Utterly as this system 
failed, it never occurred to the mamma to lot Constance 
experience the natural penalty. Nor, indeed, Avould she try 
it when it was suggested to her. In the world, unreadiness 
entails the loss of some advantage that would else have been 
gained .* the train is gone ; or the steum-boat is just leaving 
its moorings ; or the best things in the market are sold ; or 
all the good seats in the concert-room are iilled. And every 
one, in cases perpetually occurring, may .sec that it is the 
prospective deprivations which prevent people from being too 
late. Is not tlie inference obvious? Should not the pro- 
spective deprivations control a child’s conduct also ? If 
Constance is not ready at the appointed time, the natural 
resxdt is that of being left behind, and losing her walk. And 
after having once or twice remained at home while the rest 
were enjoying themselves in the fields— -after having felt that 
this loss of a much-prized gratification was solely due to Avaut of 
promptitude ; amendment would in all probability take plac.c. 
A.t any rate, the measure would be more effective tbaii tlnit 
perpetual scolding which ends only in producing callousness. 

Again, when children, with more than usual carelessness, 
break or lose the things given to them, the natural penalty — 
the penalty which makes grown-up persons more careful— ia 
the consequent inconvenience* The lack of the lost or 
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damaged article, and the cost of replacing it, arc tlie cxpe- 
riences by wbicb men and women are disciplined in these 
matters; and the experiences of children should be as much 
as possible assimilated to theirs. We do not refer to that 
eaily period at which toys are pulled to pieces in the process 
of loarning their physical properties, and at which the results 
of carelessness cannot be understood ; but to a later period, 
when the meaning and advantages of property are perceived. 
When a boy, old enough to possess a penknife, uses it so 
roughly as to snap the blade, or leaves it in the grass by some 
hedge-side where he was cutting a stick, a thoughtless parent, 
or some indulgent relative, will commonly forthwith buy him 
another ; not seeing that, by doing this, a valuable lesson is 
prevented. In such a case, a father may properly explain 
that penlaiives cost money, and that to get money requires 
labour ; that he cannot afford to paurchase new penknives for 
one who loses or breaks them ; and that until he sees evidence 
of greater carefulness he mnst decline to make good the loss. 
A parallel discipline will serve to check extravagance. 

These few ftimiliar instances, here chosen because of the 
simplicity with which they illustrate our point, will make 
clear to every one the distinction between those natural 
j)enaltics which we contend are the truly efficient ones, and 
those artificial p)enalties commonly substituted for them. 
Before going on to exhibit tbe higher and subtler applica- 
tions of the pnincip3le exemplified, let us note its many and 
great superiorities over the principle, or rather the einpiirical 
practice, which prevails in most families. 

One superioiity is that the pursuance of it generates right 
coueepitions of cause and effect ; which by frequent and con- 
sistent experience are eventually rendered definite and coni- 
j^lote. Propjof conduct in life is much better guaranteed 
when the good and evil consequences of actions are under- 
stood, than when they are merely believed on authority. A 
chUcl who finds that disorderliness entails the trouble of 
putting tilings in order, or who misses a gratification from 
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(lilatorincss, or -wliose carelessness is followed bj’- tbe want of 
some imicli-prized possession, npt only suffers a keenly- folt 
consecpienco, but gains a knowledge of causation : botli llio 
one and tlie otlier being just like those -wbicli adult life will 
bring. Wlicreas a child who in such cases receives a reisri- 
mand, or some fectitious pcnah'y, not only experiences a, 
conscHpience for which it often cares very little, but misses 
that instruction respecting the essential natures of good and 
evil conduct, whicli it would else have gathered. It is a vice 
of the common system of artificial rewards and puiiislimcnts, 
long since noticed bj?- the -clear-sighted, that by substituting 
for the natural results of misbehaviour certain tasks or casti- 
gations, it produces a radically wrong moral standard. 
Having throughout infancy and boyhood always regarded 
parental or tutorial displeasure as the chief result of a Ibr- 
bidden action, the youth has gained an established associa- 
tion of ideas between such action and such displeasure, as 
cause and effect. Hence when parents and tutors have abdi- 
cated, and their displeasure is not to bo fcarcul, tljc restra;inis 
on forbidden actions are in great nieasuro removed : the true 
restraints, the natural reactions, having yet to bo learnt by 
^3ad experience. As writes one who has liad personal know- 
ledge of this short-sighted system; — “Abumg nit'O. let loose 
from school, particularly those whoso parents have neghH;tc!l 
to exert their influence, plunge into every descripilon of ex- 
travagance ; they know no ride of action—tlioy are igaiorant 
of the reasons for moral conduct — they liave no foundation to 
rest upon — and until they have been severely discipliiRid by 
the world are extremely dangerous momhcr.s of society.” 

Anotlier great advantage of this natui-al discipline is, that 
it is a discipline of pure justice ; and will he recognize;! as 
such, by every child. Whoso suffers nothing more than the 
evil wdiicli in the order of nature results from his own misbe- 
haviour, is much less likely to think himself wrongly treated 
than if he suffers an artificially inflicted evil ; and this will 
hold of children as of men. -Take the case of a boy wiio is 
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habitually recldess of liis clothes — scrambles through hedges 
wilhout cautioiij or is utterly regardless of mud. If ho is 
beaten, or sent to bed, he is apt to consider himself ill-used ; 
and is more likely to brood over his injuries than to repent of 
his transgressions. But suppose he is required to rectify as 
far as possible the harm he has done — to clean off the mud 
with, which lie has covered himself, or to mend the tear as 
well as ho can. Will he not feel that the evil is one of his 
own prod,ucing ? Will lie not while paying* this penalty be 
continuously conscious of the connexion between it and its 
cause ? And will he not, spite his irritation, recognize more 
or less clearly the justice of the arrangement? If several 
lessons of this kind fail to produce amendment — if suits of 
clothes are prematurely spoiled — if the father, pursuing this 
same system of discipline, declines to spend money for new 
ones until the ordinary time has elapsed — and if meanwhile, 
there occur occasions on which, having no decent clothes to 
go in, the hoy is debarred from joining the rest of the family 
on holiday excursions and fUo. daj's, it is manifest that while 
ho will keenly feel the pimishniont, ho can scarcely fail to 
trace the chain of causation, and to perceive that his own 
carelessness is the origin of it. And seeing tliis, he will not 
have any >snch sense of injustice as if there were no obvious 
connexion hotween the transgression and its penalty. 

Again, the tempers both of parents and children arc 
much less liable to be ruffled under this system than under 
the ordinary system. When instead of letting children ox- 
porionce the painful results which naturally follow from wrong 
conduct, parents themselves inflict certain other painful re- 
sults, they produce double mischief. Making, as they do, 
multiplied family laws ; and identifying their own supremacy 
and dignity with the maintonanco of those laws ; every 
transgression is regarded as an offence against themselves, 
and a cause of anger on their part. And then come the 
further vexations which result from taking upon themselves, 
in the shape of extra labour , or cost, those evil consequences 
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wMcli should have been allowed to fall on the wrong-doers. 
Similarly with the children. Penalties which the necessary 
reaction of things brings round upon them— penalties wdiich 
are inflicted by impersonal agency, produce an irritation tliai: 
is comparatively slight and transient; whereas, penaltic's 
voluntarily inflicted by a parent, and afterwards thought of 
as caused by him or her, produce an irritation both greater 
and more continued. Just consider how disastrous wvould 
be the result if this empirical method were pursued from the 
beginning. Suppose it were possible for parents to take 
upon themselves the physical sufferings entailed on their 
children by ignorance and awkwardness; and that wdiile 
hearing these evil consequences they visited on their children 
certain other evil • consequences, with the view of teaching 
them the impropriety of their conduct. Suppose that when a 
child, who had been forbidden to meddle wnth the kettle, 
spilt boiling water on its foot, the inotlier vicariously as- 
sumed the scald and gave a blow in place of it ; and similarly 
in all other cases. Would not the daily mishaps be sources 
of far more anger than now ? Would there not be chronic 
iU-temper on both sides? Yet an exactly parallel policy is 
pursued in after-years. A hither who boats his boy for 
carelessly or wilfully breaking a sister’s toy, and then him- 
self pays for a new toy, docs substantially tliis same tiling— 
inflicts an artificial penalty on the transgressor, and takns 
the natural penalty on himself : his own feelings and those ol' 
the transgressor being alike needlessly irritated. Did lie 
simply require restitution to be made, he would produce far 
less heart-burning. If he told the boy that a new toy must 
be bought at his, tlie boy’s, cost; and that his supply of 
pocket-money must be withheld to the needful extent ; ' there 
would be much less disturbance of temper on either side * 
while in the deprivation afterwards felt, the boy would exi>o~ 
rience the equitable and salutary consequence. In brief; tlie 
system of discipline by natural reactions is less injurious to 
temper, both because it is . perceived to be nothing more than 
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pure jiiaiice, niid because it in great part substitutes tbo im- 
personal agency of JSTature for tbe personal agency of parents. 

'Whence also follows the manifest corollary, that under 
t,his system the parental and filial relation, being a more 
friendly, will be a more influential one. Whether in parent 
or child, anger, however caused, and to 'whomsoever directed, 
is detrimcuttil. But anger in a parent towards a child, and 
in a child towards a parent, is especially detrimental; bc- 
c.fiuso it weakens that bond of sympathy which 4s essential to 
beneficent control. Prom the law of association of ideas, it 
inevitably results, both in young and old, that disUke is con- 
tracted towards things which in experience are habitually 
connected with disagreeable feelings. Or where attachment 
originally existed, it is diminished, or turned into repug- 
nance, according to the quantity of painful impressions re- 
ceived. Parental wrath, venting itself in reprimands and 
castigations, cannot fail, if often repeated, to produce filial 
alienation; while the resentment and sulkiness of children 
cannot fail to weaken the aflfection felt for them, and may 
even end in destroying it. Hence the numerous cases in 
which parents (and especially fathers, who are commonly de- 
puted to inflict the punishment) are regarded -with indifier- 
cncG, if not with aversion ; and hence the equally numeroue 
cases in wdiich children are looked upon as inflictions. See- 
ing then, as all must do, that estrangement of this kind is 
fatal to a salutary moral culture, it follows that parents can- 
not he too solicitous in avoiding occasions of direct antagon- 
ism with their children. And therefore they cannot too 
iinxiously avail themselves of this discipline of natural conse- 
quences ; which, by relieving them from penal functions, 
prevents mutual exasperations and estrangements. 

■ Tlie method of moral culture hy experience of the normal 
reactions, which is the di’nnely-ordained method alike for 
infancy and for adult life, we thus find to he equally appli- 
cable during the intermediate childhood and youth. Among 
tiio advantages of this method we see i—Pirst ; that it gives 
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tliat rational knowledge of riglit and wrong conduct wliicli 
results from personal experience of their good and bad conse- 
queiiees. Second; that the child, suffering nothing more 
than the painful effects of its own. wrong actions, must 
recognize more or less clearly the justice of the pcnalt.ies. 
Thii-d ; that recognizing the justice of tlie jacnalties, and re- 
ceiving them througli the working of things rather than at 
the hands of an individual, its temper is less disturbed; 
while the parent fulfUh’ng the comparatively passive duty of 
letting the natural penalties be felt, preserves a comparative 
equanimity. Pourth ; that mutual exasperations being thus 
prevented, a much happieiy and a more influential relation, 
will exist between parent and chM. 

“But what is to he done in cases of more serious miscon- 
duct ? ” some will ask. “ How is this plan to be carried out 
when a petty tlieft has been committed ? or -when a lie has 
been told ? or when some younger brother or sister has been 
ill-used ? 

Before re|)lymg to these questions, let us consider the 
bearings of a few illustrative facts. 

Living in the family of iiis brother-in-law, a friend of ours 
had undertaken the education of his little nephew and niece. 
This he had conducted, more perhaps from natural sympatliy 
than from reasoned-out conclusions, in the spirit of the 
method above set forth. Tlie two children were in doors his 
pupils and out of doors his companions. They daily joined 
him in walks and botanizing excursions, eagerly songlit 
plants for him, looked on while he examined and identified 
them, and in this and other ways were over gaining pleasure 
aad instriiotioii in his society. In short, morally considered, 
ho stood to them, much more in the position of parent than 
ei-ther their father or mother did. Describing to ns the re- 
sults of this policy, he gave, among other instances, the 
following. One evening, having need for some article lying . 
in another part of the house, he asked his nephew to fetch it. 
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Iiiteretitccl as tlie boy was in some amusement of the moment, 
lie, contrary to his wont, either exhibited great reluctance or 
rcuiscd, wc forget which. His uncle, disapproving of a 
coercive course, went himself for that which he wanted : , 
merely exhibiting by. his manner the annoyance tin's ill- 
behaviour gave him. And when, later in the evening, the 
boy made overtures for the usual play, they were gravely 
i-cpclled — the micle manifested just that coldness naturally 
produced in him; and so let the boy feel the necessaiy con- 
sequences of his conduct. Next morning at the usual time 
for rising, our friend heard a new voice outside the door, and 
ill wallicd his little nephew with the hot water. Peering 
about the room to see what else could be done, the boy 
then exclaimed, “ Oh ! you want your boots ; ” and forth- 
with rushed dov/n-stairs to fetch them. In this and other 
waiys he showed a true penitence for his misconduct. He 
endeavoured by unusual services to make up for the service 
he liad refused. His better feelings had made a real con- 
quest over his lower ones; and acquired strength by the 
victory. And having felt what it wus to be without itj 
ho valued more than before the friendship he thus regained. 

This gentleman is now himself a father ; acts on the same 
system; and finds it answer complete^. He makes himself 
tliorouglily his children’s friend. The evening is longed 
lor by them because he will be at home ; and they especially 
enjoy Sunday because he is with them all clay. Thus pos- 
sessing their perfect confidence and affection, he finds tlmt 
the simple disphij?- of his approbation or disapxorobation gives 
him abundant jiower of control. If, on his return home, ho 
hears that one of his boys has been naughty, ho behaves 
toivavds him with that coolness which the consciousness ol 
the boy’s misconduct naturally produces ; and he finds this a 
most efficient jD^niskment. The mere withholding of the 
usual caresses, is a source of much distress — produces a more 
XTi'olonged fit of crying than a beating would do. And tlio 
dread of this x)urely moral penalty is, he says, ever present 
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during Ins a-bsence : so mucTi so, that frequently during the 
day his children ask their mamma how they have behaved, 
and wli ether the report will be good. Becently, the eldest, 
an active urchin of five, in one of those bursts of animal 
spirits common in healthy children, committed sundry ex- 
travagances during his mamma’s absence — cut off part of his 
brother’s hair and wounded himself Avith a razor taken from 
his father’s dressing-case. Hearing of these occurrences on 
his return, the father did not speak to the boy either that 
night or next morning. Besides the immediate tribulation 
the effect was, that when, a few days after, the mamma was 
about to go out, she was entreated by the boy not to do so ; 
and on inquiry, it appeared his fear was that he might again 
transgress in her absence. 

We have introduced these facts before replying to the 
question — “ What is to be done with the graver offences ? ” 
for the purpose of first exhibiting the relation that may and 
ought to be established between parents and children ; for on 
the existence of this relation depends the successful treatment 
of these graver offences. And as a further preliminary, wo 
must now point out that the establishment of this relation will 
result from adopting the system here advocated. Already 
we have showm that by simply letting a child experience the 
painful reactions of its own wrong actions, a parent avoids 
antagonism and escapes being regarded as an enemy ; but it 
remains to bo shown that where this course has been consist- 
ently pursued from the beginning, a feeling of active friend- 
ship will be generated. 

At present, mothers and fathers are mostly considered by 
their offspring as friend ^enemies. Determined as the impres- 
sions of children inevitnbly are by the treatment they receive ; 
and oscillating as that treatment does between bribery and 
thwarting, between petting and scolding, between gentleness 
and castigation ; they necessarily acquire conflicting beliefs 
respecting the parental character. A mother commonly thinks 
it sufficient to tell her little hoy that she is his best friend; 
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and assuming that he ought to believe her, concludes that he 
•“.vill do so. ‘‘It is all for your good;” “I know what is 
proper for you better than you do yourself ; ” “You are not 
old enough to understand it now, but when you grow up 
3 'ou will thank me for doing what I do ; — tdiese, and like 
assertions, ai‘e daily reiterated. Meanwhile the bo}?- is daily 
suffering positive penalties ; and is hourly forbidden to do 
this, that, and the other, which he wishes to do, 33y words 
he hears that his happiness is the end in view; but from the 
acconipanying deeds be habitually receives more or less pain. 
Incompetent as he is to understand that future which his 
mother has in view, or how this treatment conduces to the 
happiness of that future, he judges hy the results he feels ; and 
finding such results anj^thing but pleasurable, he becomes 
sceptical respecting lier professions of friendship. And is it 
not folly to expect any other issue ? Must not the child reason 
from the evidence he has got ? and does not this evidence 
seem to warrant his conclusion ? The mother would reason in 
just the same way if similarly placed. If, among her acquaint- 
ance, she found some one who was constantly thwarting her 
wishes, uttering sharp reprimands, and occasionally inflicting 
actual penalties on her, she would pay small attention to any 
professions of anxiety for her welfare which accompanied these 
acts. Why, then, does she suppose that her hoy will do 
otherwise ? 

Ikit now observe how different will he the results if the 
system we contend for be consistently pursued — if the mother 
not only avoids becoming the instrument of punishment, but 
plays the part of a friend, by warning her boy of the punish- 
ments which Nature wdll inflict, Take a case ; and that it 
may illustrate the mode in which this policy is to bo early 
initiated, let it be one of tlie simplest cases. Suppose tlmt, 
pi‘ompted by tbe experimental spirit so conspicuous in chil- 
dren, whose proceedings instinctively conform to the inductive 
method of inquiry-— suppose that so prompted, the boy is 
a7nusing himself hy lighting pieces of paper in the candle and 
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watcliing thorn burn. A inother of the ordinary imrcfleotivc 
sl ump, will citlior, on the plea of keeping* him “ out of mis- 
(diiof,” or from fear that he will burn himself, command him 
to desist ; and in case of non-compliance will snatch the 
paper from him. But, should he be fortimate enough, to ha\'e 
a motlicr of some rationality, who knows that this interest 
with which he is watching the paper burn, results from a 
healthy inquisitiveness, and who has also the wisdom to con 
sider the results of interference, she will reason thus : — “ If I 
put a stop to this I shall prevent the acquirement of a certain 
amount of knowledge. It is true that I may save the child 
from a burn ; but what then ? He is sure to burn himself 
sometime ; and it is quite essential to his safety in life that 
he should learn by experience the properties of flame. If I 
forbid him from running this present risk, he will certainly 
hereafter run the same or a greater risk when no one is pro- 
wont to prevent him ; whereas, shoidd he have an accident 
now that I am by, I can save him from any great injur}', 
hloreover, were I to make him desist, I should thw'art him in 
the pursuit of what is in itself a purely harmless, and indee^l, 
instructive gratification ; and he wo;dd regard me with more 
or less ill-feeling. Ignorant as he is of the pain from w'hicli 
I would save him, and feeling only the pain of a ballcod desire, 
he could not fail to look on me as the cause of that pain. To 
save him from a hurt which he cannot conceive, and which 
has therefore no existence for him, I hurt him in a way wliich 
ho feels keenly enough ; and so become, from his point of 
view, a minister of evil. My best course then, is simply to 
warn him of the danger, and to be ready to prevent any 
serious damage.’’ Aud following out this conclusion, she says 
to the child — “I fear you will hurt yourself if you do that.” 
Suppose, now, that the boy, persevering as ho will probably 
doi, ends by burning his hand. What are the results ? In the 
first placio ho has gained an experience which he must gain 
eventually, and wliich, for his own safety, he cannot gain too 
soon. And in the second place, he has found that his mother’s 
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disapproval or earning was meant for Ms welfare : lie litis a 
furtlicr positive experience of lier benevolence — a furtlier 
reason for placing confidence in ber judgment and kindness — 
a. furtlicr reason for loving her. ‘ 

(Jf course, in those occasional hazards where there is a risk 
Cif broken limbs*or other serious injury, forcible prevention ia 
called for. But leaving out extreme cases, the system pur- 
sued should he, not that of guarding a child from the small 
risks which it daily runs, but that of advising and warning it 
against them. And by pursuing this course, a much stronger 
filial affection Avill be generated than commonly exists. If 
here, as elsewhere, the discipline of the natural reactions i.s 
allowed to come into play— if in those out-door scramblings 
and in-door cxpciaments, by which children are liable to in- 
jure tliomselvcs, they are allowed to persist, subject only to 
dissuasion more or loss earnest according to the danger, there 
cannot fail to arise an ever-increasing faith in the parental 
friendship and guidance. Not only, as before shown, does 
the adoption of this course enable fathers and mothers to 
avoid the odium wliicli attaches to the infliction of positive 
punislmient ; but, as wc here see, it enables them to avoid the 
odium which attaclies to constant tliwartings ; and even to 
turn those incidents that commonly cause sc[uahbles, into a 
means of strengthening the mutual good feeling. Instead of 
being told in words, which deeds seem to contradict, that 
their parents arc their best friends, children will learn this 
truth by a consistent daily experience ; and so learning it, 
will ae(piirc a degree of trust and attachment wliich nothing 
else can give. 

And now, having indicated the more sympathetic relation 
wliich must result from the habitual use of this method, let ns 
return to the question above put — How is this method to be 
applied to the graver offences ?, 

Note, hi the first place, that these graver offences are likedy 
to bo both less frequent and less grave under tho rcgbyie we 
have described than under the ordinary rtgbne. The ill -bo- 
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lifn'ioiir of many cliildroE is itself a consequence of tiuit clironic 
irritation in which they are kept by had management. 'Hu! 
state of isolation and antag^onism produced by frequent pun- 
ishment, necessarily deadojis the syinp£ithic.s ; rn'e-essavily, 
thoroforo, ojanis the way to tho.se transg'n.'ssious whieJi ilio 
ayinpathies checic. That hansli treatment which (hihlrt'u of 
the sttine family inflict on each, other, is oft.en, in g-rcat; lueaMio-o, 
a reflex of the harsh treatment they receive from adults — 
])ar{ly suggested hy direct example, and parf.ly generated hy 
the ill-temper and the tendency to vicarious retaliation, wfliich 
follow chastisements and scoldings. It cannot he questioned 
that the greater activity of the affections and happier state of 
feeling, maintained in children hy the discipline we have de- 
scribed, must prevent them from sinning against each otiicr 
so gravely and so frequently. The still more reprehensible 
ofience.s, as lies and petty thefts, w'ill, hy the same cau.ses, 
be diminished. Domestic estrangonicnt is a fruitful source 
of sucli. transgressions. It is a law of human nature, visi- 
ble, enough to all who observe, tliat tho.se who are doharrod 
the higher gratifications fall ha.ck upon the lower ; those wlio 
have no synipathetic pleasures seek selfish ones ; and hence, 
com'ersely, the maintenance of happier relations hof;woon jia- 
rents and children is calculated to diminish the munhor of 
those offences of which solfi,shncss is the origin. 

When, liowe^'er, such offences aro committed, as they will 
occasionally he even under the be.st system, the disoipliiio of 
consequences may still be resorted to ; and if tliere oxi,sts that 
bond of confidence and affection above described, this dis- 
cipline will he efficient. For _ what are the natural consc- 
quence.s, say, of a theft? Tlicy are of two kmd,s — direct and 
indirocit. The direct consequence, as dictated hy pure equity, 
is that of making rc.stitution. A just ruler (and every 
])arcnt should aim to he one) will demand that, when j)os- 
sihle, a wrong act shall he undone hy a right one ; and in 
the case of theft this imjDlies either the restoration of the 
thing stolen, or, if it is consumed, the giving' of an equi- 
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valent: 'wMcli, in tlie case of a cliild, may be effected out of 
its pocket-money. Tbe indirect and more serioixs consc- 
quenco is the grave displeasure of parents— xi consequence 
ndiicli inevitably follows among all peoples civilized cnongli 
to regard theft as a crime. “But,” it will be said, “the 
manifestation of parental displeasure, either in woi-ds or 
blows, is the ordinary course in these cases: the method 
leads here to nothing new.” Yery true. Already v'e have 
admitted that, in some directions, this method is sponta- 
neously pursued. Already we have shown that there is a 
tendency for educational systems to gravitate towaids the 
true system. And here we may remark, as before, that 
the intensity of this natural reaction wiE, in the beneficent 
order of things, adjust itself to the r-equirements — that this 
parental displeasxire will vent itself in violent measures 
during comparatively barharoxis times, when children are 
also comparatively barbarous; and will express itself less 
cruelly in those more advanced social states in which, by 
implication, the children are amenable to milder treatment. 
But what it chiefly concerns us here to observe is, that the 
manifestation of strong parental displeasure, produced by one 
of those graver offences, will be potent for good, just in pro- 
portion to the warmth of the attachment existmg between 
parent and child. Just in proportion as the discijdmc of 
natural consequences has been consistently pursued in other 
cases, will it be efficient in this case. Proof is within the 
experience of all, if they will look for it. 

For docs not every one know that when he has oflended 
another, the amount of regret he feels (of course, loiiv'iug 
worldly e-on-siderations out of the question) varies with llio 
degree of sympathy he has for that other ? Is he not con- 
scious that when the person offended is an enemy, the 
having given him annoyance is apt to he a source ]-atlier of 
secret satisffiction than of sorrow ? Boos he not remember 
that where umbrage has been taken by some total stranger, 
he has felt much less concern than he would have done had 
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such, umbrage been taken by one with whom lie was inti- 
mate? While, coiivorsoly, has not the anger of an admired 
and cliorislied friend been regarded by him as a serious mis- 
fortune, long and keenly regretted P W(dl, the elfeels of 
parental displeasure on children must siiuihirly vary with 
the pre-existing rolationsliip. AVliere tliero is an cstahlislied 
alienation, ilie feeling of a child wlio has transgia'ssed is a 
l.)urely selfish fear of the impending physical penalties or 
deprivations; and alter these have been intlieted, the in- 
jurious antagonism and dislike which result, add, to tlio alien- 
ation. On the contrary, where there exists a, warm, lilial 
affection produced by a consistent parental friendship, the 
state of niiiid caused by parental displeasure is not only a 
salutary check to future misconduct of like kind, but is in- 
trinsically salutary. The moral pain consocpieiit ou liaving, 
for the time being, lost so loved a friend, stands in phuai of 
the physical pain msually mflicted; and prove.s e({ually, if not 
more, eflicient. While instead of tlie fear and viudictivon('.ss 
excited by the one course, there are (^xeil.ed l)y Ihc otlun' 
a sympathy with parental sorrow, a genuine regi'ct for 
having caused it, and a desire, by some atonoimmt, to re- 
establish the friendly rolatiomship. Imstead of hringing into 
pla}'- those egotistic feelings whose predomiuaneo is the etinso 
of criminal acts, there arc brought into play those altruistic 
feelings which chock criminal acts. Thrus the disidpliiu! of 
.natural consequoiu;os is applicable to grave as well as trivial 
faults ; and the practice of it conduces not simply to the re- 
prc.ssi on, but to the eradication of such faults. 

In brief, tlie truth is tluit savugcuess begets s:ivagon«.'ss, 
and gontlcne.s.s begets gentleness. Children who ar(i nnsyni- 
pathotically treated become unsYm]>athetic ; wherea.s treating 
them with due hdlow-foeling is a means of cxdtivating their 
fellow-feeling. With family governments as with ]>o]it.Itad 
ones, a lia,rsh despotism itself gentmates a great part of fhe; 
.crimes it has to repress ; while on the other hand a mild and 
liberal rde both avDid.s many causes of dis.ser)siQa, and so 
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amolioratcs the tone of feeling as to diminish the tendency to 
transgression. As John Locke long since remarked, “Groat 
scYority of punishment does hut Ycry little good, nay, groat 
liarm, in education; and I believe it >Yill bo found that, 
ccpfrn’ti paribus, those children who have been most chastised 
seldom make the best men.” In confirmation of which 
opinion we may cite the fact not long since made public by 
Mr. Kogers, Chaplain of the Pentonvillo Prison, that those 
juvenile criminals who have , been whipped are those who 
most frequently return to prison. Conversely, the beneficial 
clfects of a kinder treatment^ are well illustrated in a fact 
stated to irs by a French lady, in whose house we recently 
staid in Pairs. Apologizing for the disturbance daily caused 
by a little boy who was unmanageable both at home and at 
school, she expressed her fear that there was no remedy save 
tliat which had succeeded in the case of an elder brother; 
namely, sending him to an English school. She explained 
that at various schools in Paris this elder brother had proved 
utterly untractahle; that in despair they had followed the 
advice to send him to England; and that on his return home 
he was as good as he had before been bad. This remarkable 
change she ascribed entirely to the comparative mildness of 
the English discipline. 

After the foregoing exposition of principles, our remaining 
space may best be occupied by a few of the chief maxims and 
rules doduciblo from them ; and with a view to brevity wc 
will put til cso ill a hortatory form. 

.Do not expect from a child any groat amount of moral 
goodness. During early years every civilized man passes 
through that phase of character exhibited by the barbarous 
ra,ce from wbich lie is descended. As tbo child’s fait arcs — 
flat nose, forward-opening nostrils, large lips, widc-apart 
eyes, absent frontal sinns, &c. — resemble for a tiiuo those of 
the savage, so, too, do bis instincts. Henco the fondoncies to 
cruelty, to thieving, to lying, so general among ehildron — 
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tendencies wliiclij even witlioiit the aid of discipline, will Ix^™ 
come more or less modified pist as the features do. liio 
popular idea tliat children are “innocent,” while it is true 
^vit]l. rovspect to evil hiowMUjc, is totally false with respect h> 
evil iuiindseR ; as half an hour’s observation in tJio nur.s(U‘y 
Vv'ill prove to any one. Boys Avhen left to tlieniselvos, as at 
public schools, ti'eat each other more brutally than incui do ; 
and were they left to themselves at an earlier age their 
brutality would be still more conspicuous. 

jNot only is it imwise to set np a liig'l^- standard of good 
conduct for children, hut it is even unwise to use very urgent 
incitements to good conduct. Already most people recognize 
the detrimental results of intellectual precocity ; hut there 
remains to be recognized the fact that woval precociti/ abso 
has detrimental results. Our higher moral laculties, like 
our higher intellectual ones, are comparatively complex, .Ijy 
consequence, both arc comparatively late in their evolution. 
And with the one as with the other, aii early activit.y pro- 
duced by stimulation will be at tho expense ot the futuro 
character, Hence tlie not uncomnion anomaly that those 
who during childliood were models of juvenile goodness, hy- 
and-by undergo a seemingly inexplicable (‘haugo for tho 
worse, and end by ])eing not above hut below par ; while 
relatively exemplary men arc often the issue of a childhood 
by no means promising. 

He content, therefore, with moderate measures and modci'alo 
results. Bear in mind tliat a higlior morality, like a higher 
intelligence, must he readied by slow growth ; and you will 
then have patience with those imperfections which your child 
hourly displays. You Avill he less prone to that constant 
scolding, and threatening, and forbidding, by wbich many 
parents iiidueo a chronic domestic irritation, in the loolisl). 
hope that they will thus make their children what they 
should he. 

Thi.s liberal form of domestic government, whicli docs not 
seek despotically to regulate all the details of a child s con- 
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duct, necessarily results from tlie system we advocate. Satisfv 
yourself witli seeing that your child always sufiers the natural 
consoquoncGS of his actions, and you %?ill avoid that excess of 
(jont.rol ill Avhich so many parents err. Leave him wliercver 
jani cjui to the discipline of experience, and you wall save him 
from that hot-house virtue which over- regulation produces in 
vleldliig na.tures, or that demoralizing antagonism which it 
produces in independent ones. 

liy aiming in all cases to insure the natural reactions to 
your child’s actions, you will put an advantageous check on 
your own temper. The method of moral education pursued 
by maiijq we fear hy most, parents, is little else than that of 
venting their anger in the way that first suggests itself. The 
slaps, and rough shakings, and sharp words, with which a 
mother commonly visits her offspring’s smaE offences (many 
of them not ofiences considered intrinsically), are generally 
but the manifestations of her ill-controlled feelings — result 
much more from the promptings of those feelings tlian from 
a wish to benefit the offenders. But by pausing in each case 
of transgression to consider wdiat is the normal consequence, 
and how it may best be brought home to the transgressor, 
some little time is obtained for the mastery of yourself ; the 
mere blind anger first aroused settles down into a less vehe- 
ment feeling, and one not so likely to mislead you. 

Lo iiotjliowovcr, seek to behave as a passionless instrinncnt. 
lionic'inhcr that besides the natural reactions to your child’s 
actions wfiiich tlu^ Avorkiug of things tends to bring round on 
him, your own approhatiou or disapprobation is also a natural 
rea,ctiou, and one of idic ordained agencies for guiding him. 
fidic eiTor wo have boon combating is that of suhstiiuting 
parental displeasure and its artificial penalties, for the penal- 
ties which, hfaturo has established. But wdiile it should not 
be subsiilufcd for these natural penalties, we by no means 
argue that it should not, in some form, accompany them, 
fi’hough tlie secondary kind of punishment should not usurp 
tlio place of the primary kind ; it may, in moderation, rightly 
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supiiloratnit file primary kind. Siicli amount of sorrow orin> 
<Iip:natif)R as you feci, should be expressed in words or manner ; 
aubiect, of course, to the ajiproyal of your judoanont. Tlio 
kind and d(\'^-roo of feeling produced in. yon, -will necsessaril}’ 
xdc])(‘nd on your owm character; and it is therefore useless to 
say it should bo this or that. jSToyortheless you may endeayouv 
to modify the feeling into that which you l)olievo ought to bo 
ontortaiued. Ileware, liowever, of the two extremos ; not 
only in respect of the intensity, hnt in respect of the duration, 
of your displeasure. On the one hand, avoid that weak im- 
pulsiveness, so general among mothers, which scolds and for- 
gives almost in the same breath. On the other hand, do not 
unduly continue to show estrangement of feeling, lest you 
accustom your child to do without your friendship, and sokrse 
your influence over him. The moral reactions called forth 
from you by your child’s actions, you should as nvuch as possi- 
ble assimilate to those which you conceive Avoxdd he culled forth 
from a parent of perfect nature. 

Be sparing of commands. Command only when other 
means are inapplicable, or have failed. “ In Iroqneiit orders 
the parents’ advantage is more considered than the (duld’s,” 
■says Pdehter. As in primitive societies a broach of law is 
punished, not so much because it i.s intrinsically wrong as he- 
■causG it is a disregard of the king’s authority — ;i rohcliiori 
against In'in ; so in many families, the penalty visited on a 
transgressor is ]U’ompted less by reprohatiou of the oflimcc 
than by anger at the disobedience. Listen to the ordinary 
speeches— “ITo^y (rfcra you disobey me?” “I ttdl you I’ll 
malxc you do it, sir.” ‘‘Pll soon teach you wlio is 
— and then consider what the words, tho tone, and the 
manner imply. A determination to subjugate is far more con- 
spicuous in them, than anxiety for the child’s w'ellare. Lor 
the time being the attitude of mind difters hut little from 
that of a despot bent, on punishing a recalcitrant snhjecit. 
The right-feeling parent, however, like tlic philantliropic 
legislator, will rejoice not in coercion, hut in dispensing with 
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coercion. Ho will do witliout daw wlierovor oilier modes of 
rognluring conduct, can be siiocossfully cin])loycd ; and lie will 
regret tlio luiving* rGcour.so to law wlieii law is iiocossary. As 
TUcliier remarks — ‘‘Tlio best rule in politics is said to lu' ‘/ic.s 
irop gouremr)* : ’ it is also true in educai.ion.” And in 
spontaneous conformity witli this maxim, parents whose lust, 
of dominion is restrained by a true sense of dniy, will aim to 
make their (‘hildron. control themsolve.s as mucli as ])ossiblc, 
and will full back upon absolutism only as a last resort. 

Blit whenever yon do command, command with decision 
and consistency. If the case is one which really cannot bo 
otherwise dealt with, then issue your hat, and having* i,ssuGd 
it, never a,fterwards swerve from it. Consider well what you 
ai‘C going to do ; weigh all tlie consequences ; think whether 
you have adequate lirmnoss of purjioso ; and then, if jmu finally 
make the laiv, enforce obedience at whatever oo,st. Let your 
penalties belike the penalties inflicted by inanimate Nature — 
inevitable. The hot cinder burns a child tlio first time he 
seizes it ; it burns him the second time ; it burns him the tliird 
time ; it burns him every time ; and he very soon learns not 
to touch flic hot cinder. If you are ecpially consistent — if the 
consequences which you tell your child will follow specified 
acts, follow with like unifonnity, he will soon come to respect 
your law.s as lie doc.s those of Nature. Ami this I’cspect once 
estahllslied, will prevent endless domestic evils. Of errors in 
education one of the worst is inconsistency. As in a community, 
crimes multiply when there is no cicrtain adminisl ration of 
justice ; so in a family, an immense incrc'ase of transgressions 
results from a, hesitating or irregular infliction of ])unishmen{s. 
A. v'ctik mother, who jierpetually tlireat.ons and rarely per- 
forms — who makes rules in haste and repents of them at 
h.'isure — who treats the same offence now with sevc'rit.y and 
now with leniency, as the passing humour dictates, is laying up 
miseries for herself and her children. 8hc is making* liorself 
(joutemptiblc in their eyes ; she is setting them an example of 
uncontrolled feelings ; she is encouraging them to transgress 
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by tlie prospect of probable impunity ; sbe is entailing otkIIoss 
squabbles and accoinpanying damage to ber own temper and 
the tempers of her little ones ; sbe is reducing tiioir minds to 
a, moral chaos, -whicli after-years of bitter exporionce will with 
difficulty bring into order. Better even a Barbarous form of 
domestic government carried out consistently, than a Imnian* 
one inconsistently carried out. Again we say, avoid coercive 
measures whenever it is possible to do so ; but when yon find 
despotism really necessary, be despotic in good earnest. 

Eemember that the aim of your discipline should be to pro- 
duce a self-governing being ; not to produce a being to be 
governed htj others. "Were your children fated to pass tbeir 
lives as slaves, you could not too much accustom them to 
slavery during their childhood ; but as they are by-and-by 
to be free men, with no one to control tbeir daily conduct, you 
cannot too much accustom them to self-control while they are 
still under your eye. This it is which makes tlio system of 
discipline by natural consequences, so especially appropriate 
to the social state which we in England have now reaclied. 
In feudal times, wlicn one of tlie cliief evils the citizen had 
to fear vuis the anger of his superiors, it was well that during 
childhood, parental vengeance should he a chief means of 
government. But now that the citizen lias littlr) to fear from 
any one — now that the good or evil which he experiemces is 
mainly that which in the order of things results from his own 
conduct, lie should from Iris first years b(\gin to learn, 
experimentally, the good or evil consequemics which naturally 
follow tliis or that conduct. Aim, therefore, to diminish the 
parental government, as fast as you can substitute fur it in 
yonr child’s mind that self-government arising from a for(;- 
sight of results. During infancy a considerable amount of 
absolutism is necessary. A tbree-year old urclnu playing 
with. a,n open razor, cannot bo allowed to learn by this dis- 
cipline of consequences ; for the consequences may be too 
serious. But as intelligence increases, the number of per- 
emptory interferences may be, and should be, diminislied, 
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vith tlio view of gradually ending tliein as niatui-ity is 
aT)proa,c;liorl. All transitions are dangerous ; and llie most 
dangerous is tlio transition from tlie restraint of the farailv 
<drdo to tlio non-restraint of the world. Hence tlie import- 
ance of pursuing the policy 'we advocate ; which, hy cultivat- 
ing a l)oy^s fiicidly of self-restraint, by continually in creasing 
t.ho degreo in whicli he is left to his self-restraint, and h}!^ so 
bringing liini, stop hy step, to a state of unaided self-resti'aint, 
obliterates the ordinary sudden and hazardous change from 
cxtornally-governod youth to internally- governed maturity. 
Let the history of your domestic rule typify, in little, the his- 
tory of our political rule : at the outset, autocratic control, 
where control is really needful ; by-and-by an incipient con- 
stitutionalism, in which the liberty of the subject gains some 
express incognition ; successive extensions of this liberty of 
tlio subject ; gradually ending in parental abdication. 

Do not regret the display of considerable self-will on the 
part of your children. It is the correlative of that diminished 
oooroiveness so conspicuous in modern education. The greater 
tendency to assert freedom of action on the one side, corre- 
sponds to tlie smaller tendency to tyrannize on the other. 
They hoili indicate an approach to the system of discipline we 
contend for, under which children will be more and more led 
to rule tliomsclves by the experience of natural consequences ; 
and they are both accompaniments of our more advanced so- 
cial slate. The independent English hoy is the father of the 
indopondont English man ; and yon cannot have the last 
without the first. Grerman teachers say that they had rather 
iiuinago a dozen German boys than one English one. Bhall 
Ave, tlun’cfoi’o, wish that our boys had the maiiageabloncss of 
Gerinau ones, and with it the snhmissiveness and political 
serfdom of adult Germans? Or shall we not rather tolerate in 
our hoj's those feelings which make them free men, and modify 
our mctliods accordingly? 

Lastly, always recollect that to educate rightly is not a sim- 
ple and eas}^ tiling, but a complex and extremely diificult thing: 
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tlio liardest task Avliicli devolves on adult life. The rough, and 
roiicly style of domestic govcrnniont is indeed practicable 'by 
the meanest and most uncultivated intellects. Slaps and 
sharp u'ords are penalties that suggest tlieniselves alike to the 
least 1'et‘lainicd barbarian and the stolidest peasant, ’hven 
brutes can use this method of discipline ; as 3*011 may see in 
the growl and lialf-bite with wliicli a hitch will check a. too-' 
(cvigoaiit puppy. But if you would cany out with su(.;(?css a 
rational and civiliised system, you must he prepared for con- 
siderable mental exertion — for some slud}*, some iugenuity, 
some patience, some self-control. You will have habituall}’’ to 
consider what are the residts which in adult life follow certain, 
lands of acts ; and 3mu must then devise methods b}’- which 
parallel results shall bo entailed on the parallel acts of your 
children. It will daily be needful to analyze the motives of 
juvenile conduct — to distinguish hctweou acts that arc really 
good and those which, though simulating them, proceed from 
inferior impulses ; wdiilc you ivill liavc to be ov(U’ on 3'our 
guard against the cruel mistake not iinfre(pienl.lY made, of 
translating neutral acts into transgression, s, or ascribing worse 
feelings than were onteftainod. You must more or lo.ss modif}'' 
_your method to suit the disposition of each cliild ; and .must 
he prepared to make further modifications as eacli child’s dis- 
position enters on a now phase. Your faitli will often be 
taxed to maintain the roguisito perseverance in a. (Jonrse width 
seems to produce little or no effect. I'^lspeciall}' if 3’'on art^ 
dealing wdth children who have hoeu wrongly treat ed, 3-011 
must be prepared for a lengthened trial of patience before suc- 
ceeding with better methods ; since that wliieh is not easy 
even, where a right state of feeling has been established fr(.un 
iLie beginning, becomes doubly difficult when a wrong state of 
feeling has to be set right. Not only will you luive camstant.ly 
to analyse the motives of your children, but you will have to 
analyze your ow.11 motives — to discriminate between those in- 
mrnal suggestions springing from a true parental solicitude 
Hud those wluch spring from your. own selfishness, your love 
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oi eiiP.c, your lust of clomiiiion. And tlien, more trying still, 
you will liave not only to detect, but to curb these baser im- 
pulses. In brief, you will bave to carry on your own liiglier 
('dueutiou at, ibe same time tbat you are educatuig yourcbildren. 
lutollcetually you must cxdtivate to good purpose tbat most 
complex of subjects— buman nature and its laws, as cxliibited 
in, your ebildrcn, in yourself, and in tbe world. j\Iorally, you 
must keep in constant exercise your bigber feelings, and re- 
st, rain your lower. It is a truth yet remaining to be recog- 
nized, tbat tbe last stage in tbe mental development of each 
man and woman is to bo reached only tbrougb a proper dis- 
charge of tbe iiarental duties. And when this truth is recog- 
nized, it will be seen bow admirable is tbe arrangement tbrougb 
which buman beings are led by their strongest atfections to 
subject tberaselvos to a discipline that they would else elude. 

While some will regard this conception of education as it 
should be, with doubt and discouragement, others Avill, ive 
think, jjercoive in tlic exalted ideal which it involves, evidence 
of its truth. Tbat it cannot be realized by the inipidsive, the 
unsympathetic, and the short-sighted, but demands tbe bigber 
attributes of buman nature, they will see to be evidence of its 
litiiess for the more advanced states of humanity. Though it 
calls for much labour and self-sacrifice, they will’ sec tbat it 
promises an abundant return of happiness, immediate and re- 
mote. They will see tbat while in its injurious effects on both 
parent and child a bad system is twice cursed, a good system 
is twice blofisod — it blesses him tbat trains and him tbat ’s 
trained. 
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Equally at the squire’s table after the \YitlicIra\vaI (jf tlie 
ladieSj at the farmers’ market-ordinary, and at the village ale- 
house, the topic3 which, after the political question of tiie day. 
excites the most general interest, is the management of animals. 
Hiding' home from liunting, the conversation usually gravitates 
towards horse-breeding, and pedigrees, and comments on this 
or that ‘ good point ; ’ while a day on the moors is very un- 
likely to end without something being said on the treatment 
of dogs. When crossing the fields together from clinrch, the 
tenants of adjacent farms are apt to pass from criticisms on 
the sermon to criticisms on the weather, tiic crops, and the 
stock ; and thence to slide into discussions on the various kinds 
of fodder and their feeding qualities. JToclge and Giles, aft^tn* 
comparing notes over their respective pig-styes, show by their 
remarks that they have been observant of their masters’ Ix'astis 
and .sheep ; and of the eftects produced on them by tins or 
that kind of treatment. Nor is it only among the rural 
population that the regulations of the kennel, the stable, the 
cow-shod, and the sheep-pen, are favourite subjects. In 
towns, too, the numerous artiisans who keep dogs, tlio, ye.ung 
men who are rich enough to now and then iiidulgo their sport- 
lug londoncics, and their more staid seniors wh,o talk over 
tigricnltural ])rogress or read Mr. Mcchi’s annnal roporfs and 
Ivlr. Caii'd’s letters to the Times, form, when added together, 
a large portion of the inhabitants. Take the adult males 
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tlirougliout iliG kingdom, and a great majority will bo fonrd 
to sliow sonic interest in tke breeding, rearing, or tininiiig of 
animals, of one kind or other. 

But, during after-dinner conversations, or at other times of 
like intercourse, who hears anything said about the rearing of 
children ? When the country goiitlcnian has jiaid his daily 
•\-isit to tho stable, and jiersonally inspected the condition and 
t reatment of his horses ; when he has glanced at his minor 
live stock, and given directions about them ; how often does 
he go up to the nursery and examine into its dietary, its 
hours, its vmntilation ? On his library-shelves may be found 
White’s Farriery^ Stephens’s Book of the Farm, hfimrod the 
Coyidition of Hunters ; and with tho contents of these he is 
more or less familiar ; hut how many hooks has he read on the 
management of infancy and childhood ? The fattening pro- 
perties of oil-cake, the relative values of hay and chopped 
straw, the dangers of unlimited clover, are points on which 
every landlord, farmer, and peasant has some knowledge j 
but what percentage of them inquire whether the food they 
give their children is adapted to the constitutional needs of 
growing boys and girls ? Perhaps the business-interests of 
these classes will be assigned as accounting for tbis anomaly*' 
The explanation is inadequate, however ; seeing that the same 
contrast holds among other classes. Of a score of townspeople, 
few, if an}^, would prove ignorant of the fact that it is imde- 
sirable to work a hoi’se soon after it has eaten ; and yet, of 
tins same score, supposing them all to be fathers, probably }iot 
one would be found who had considered whether the time 
elapsing between his children’s dinner and their resumption of 
lessons was sufficient. Indeed, on cross-examination, ncail}'- 
every man would disclose the latent opinion that the regimen 
of the nursery was no concern of his. “ Oh, I leave all those 
things to the women,” would probably he the reply. And ia 
most cases the tone of this reply would convey the imph'- 
cation, that such cares are not consistent with masculine 
dignity. 
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IJogurcIcd from any but a conventional point <.yf ilio 
bict seems stran^^’O iliat \vlnle tbo raising <.if first-ral.o bnlloi-bs 
is an oeonpation on wliicli odiuuitod inon willingly bestow 
much, time and tlicaight, the, bringing np of {Ine Ininum bi'ings 
is an. oeenpalJou taoiily voted unworthy ol‘ their athmtlon, 
!Man:nna,s who ha\'o boon tauglit little Init langnagf's, music, 
and acconiidishinents, aided by nurses full of a.nti(inat('d [yre- 
jndiccs, are hold competent regulators of the food, elolln'ng, 
and tiXorca'sG of children. jMoan-vvhile the fathers la-ad hooks 
and periodicals, attend agricnltnral mootings, try experiments, 
and engage in discussions, all with the view of discovering 
how to fatten prize pigs ! We sec infinite iiains taken to pro- 
duce a racer that shall Avin the Derby : none to produce a 
modern athlete. Had Gidlivcr narrated of the Lapntans that 
the men vied Avith each other in learning how best to rear 
the olfspi’ing of other creatures, and Averty (iaroless oI‘ learning 
how best to roar their owm ofisjyring, lui would have paralleled 
any of the other absurdities he ascribes to tliem. 

The matter is a serious one, liowever. Ludicrous as is tbo, 
antithesis, the fact it expresses is not h^'is disastrous. As re- 
marks a suggostiA^o Avrit('r, the tirst ivapiisitcy to success in life 
is “to 1)0 a good animal;” and to be a nation of good 
animals is the first condition b.) national ]irosperity, iShd only 
is it that the event of a Avar often turns on the strcmgtli. and 
hardiness of soldiers; but it is tluit the cont.csts of eommeree 
are in part determined by the bodily endurance of prodn(,*ers. 
Thus far AA'c have found no reason to fear trials of sti-engtli 
Avit.li other mccs in. either of those fields. 15ut there arc not 
AA-anting signs that our powers Avill presently be tax{‘d to th(.y 
uitorinost, Tho {:oTU])etition of modern life is vso keen, tliat 
few can hear the required applii'ation Avithout injury. Alr<'ad)' 
tlionsuiKls break doAvn under the high pressure tliey are sub- 
ject (o. If this pressure contimies to increase, as it seems 
likely to do, it Avill try scA’-orcly e\'en the soundest constitu- 
tions. lloiuio it is becoming of especial importance that 
the training of children should bo so carried on, as not only 
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to fit tliem mentally for the struggle before them, but also 
to make them physically fit to hear its excessive wear and 
tear, 

Happily the matter is beginning to attract attention. The 
writings of Mr Kingslej'- indicate a reaction a gaimst over- 
culture ; carried perhaps, as reactions usually arc, somewhat 
too fiir. Occasional letters and leaders in. the newspapers have 
shown an awakening interest in physical training. And the 
formation of a school, significantly nicknamed that of “ iims- 
cular Christianity,^’ implies a growing opinion that our present 
methods of bringing up children do not sufficiently regard 
the welfare of the body. Tlio topic is evidently ripe for dis- 
cussion. 

To conform the regimen of the nursery and the school to 
the established truths of modern science — this is the desider- 
atum. It is time that the bcuofits which our sheep and oxen 
are deriving from tlio investigations of the laboratory, should 
1)0 participated in by our children. Without calling in ques- 
tion the great importance of horse-training and pig-feeding, 
’iw) would suggest that, as the rearing of well-grown men and 
^voraen is also of some moment, these conclusions wliich theory 
indicates and practice indorses, ought to be acted on in thu 
last case as in the first. Probably not a few will be startled — 
perhaps offended — b}’ this collocation of ideas. .Tint it is a 
fact not to he disputed, and to which wo must reconcile our- 
selves, that mail is subject to the same organic laws as infL'ric.n- 
creatures. No anatomist, no physiologist, no chemist, will Ibi' 
a momciiit hesitate to assert, that the general princijilos whieli 
are true of the vital processes in animals are equally true of 
the vital processes in man. And a candid admission of this 
fact is not ivitliont its reward : namely, that the gonerali?:a- 
1 ions established by observation and experiment on brutes, bc- 
<‘orao available for human guidance. Rudimentary as is the 
Science of Life, it has already attained to certain funda- 
mental principles underlying the development of all organisms, 
the human included. That which has now to he done, and 
■■10 * . ■ . 
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tliat wliicli we shall endeavoxir in some nioasnro to do, is to 
trace tlio hearings of t.hese fimclament.al principles on tlio 
physical training of cliilclhood and youth. 

The rhythmical tendency which is tracx'ablo in all doparN 
moiits of social life — which is illustrated in the access of dt's- 
potisin after revolution, or, aanong ourselves, in the alh;rnation 
of reforming epochsaiid f;oiiservativo epochs --which, aftera dis- 
solute age, brings an age of asceticism, and convxn’soly, — whieli, 
in commerce, produces the I'ecurring inflations and panics — 
which carries the devotees of fashion from one absurd extreme 
to the opposite one ; — this rhythmical tendency affects also oni’ 
tahlc-hahits, and by implication, the dichary of the young. 
After a period distinguished by hard driuhing and hard eat- 
ing, has come a period of comparative sobriety, whicb, in 
teetotalism and vegetarianism, oxbihits extreme forms of 
protest against the riotous living of the past. And along with 
this change in tlie regimen of n, dulls, has come a parallel 
change in the regimen fur boys and girls. In past genera- 
tions the belief was, that the move a child could bo induced to 
eat, the better ; and even now, among farjuers and in rcnioto 
districts, whore traditional ideas xnost linger, parents may ho 
found who tempt their children into repletion. .But among 
the educated classes, who chiefly display this reaction towards 
abstemiousness, there may be seen a decided leaning to the 
undcr-tbeding, rather than the over-feeding, of (ihildron. In- 
deed their disgxist for by-gone animalism, is more clearly 
shown in the trciatmcnt of their offspring than in the treat - 
ment of themselves; for while their disguised asceticism is, in 
so far as their personal conduct is concerned, kept; in cluudc by 
their appetites, it has full play in legislating for jnveniles. 

That over-feeding and under-feeding are both had, is a ti-xi- 
isin. Of the two, however, the last is the worst. As writes 
a high authority, “the effects of casual repletion are less ]U‘e- 
jiidiciai, and more easily corrected, than those of inanition/’ *■ 
* Cychpmdia of Fraciical Medicine. 
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Besides, wliere tliero lias been no injudicious interference, re- 
pletion seldom occurs. “ Excess is tlie vice rather of adults 
than of the young', who are rarely either gourmands or epi- 
cures, unless through the fault, of those wlio rear them.” * 
This system of restriction which many parents think so ne- 
cessary, is based ujion inadequate observation, and erroneous 
reasoning. Tiiere is an over-legislation in tlie nursery, as 
well as an over-legislation in the State ; and one of the most 
injurious forms of it is this limitation in the quantity of food. 

“ But are children to be allowed to surfeit themselves ? Shall 
■they be suffered to take their fill of dainties and make them- 
selves ill, as they certainly will do ? ” As thus 23D-t, the ques- 
tion admits of but one reply. But as thus put, it assumes the 
point at issue. "We contend that, as appetite is a good guide 
to all the lower creation — as it is a good guide to the infant — 
as it is a good guide to the invalid — as it is a good guide to 
the differently -placed races of men — and as it is a good guide 
for every adult who leads a healthful life ; it may safely be 
inferred that it is a good guide for childhood. It would he 
:strange indeed were it here alone untrustworthy. 

Perhaps some will read this reply with impatience ; being 
.able, as they think, to cite facts totally at variance with it. 
It may appear absurd if we deny the relevancy of these facts. 
.And yet the paradox is quite defensible. The truth is, that 
the instances of excess which such pcrsfins have in mind, are 
usually the comequenees of the restrictive system they seem to 
j ustify. Tlicy arc the sensual I'eactions caused by an ascetic 
regimen. Tluiy illustrate on a small scale that commonly- re- 
marked truth, that those who during youth have been subject 
to the most rigorous discipline, are apt afterwards to rush iiito 
the wildest extravagances. They are analogous to those 
frightful phenomena, once not uncommon in convents, where 
nuns suddenly lapsed from the extremest austerities into an 
nhnost demoniac wickedness. They simply exhibit the uii- 
coutrollahle vehemence of long-denied desires. Consider the 

^ Cychpmdia of Fractical Medicine. 
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ordinary tastes and tlic ordinary treatment of ciilldren. I’Uo 
love ot’.swicts is conspicuous and almost uni vei’sal ainon^ tlioni 
Probably ninety- uiuo people in a bundred presume that tbore 
is notbiiig more in tliis tbaii graiilication of tbo ])al:itn ; and 
tliat, in coninion with other sensual desires, it should be dis- 
couraged. Tlio physiologist, however, Avhose diseoviM-ies haul 
him to an over-increasing reverence for tlie arrangements of 
things, suspects something more in this love of sweids tban 
is currently supposed; and inquiry conllrms the siisijicion. 
lie finds that sugar plays an important part in the vital pro- 
cesses. Both saccharine and fatty matters arc eventnally oxi- 
dized in the body ; and there is an accompanying evolution 
of heat. Sugar is the form to which sundry other coinponnds 
haA'e to ho reduced before they arc available as hoat-nnilcing 
food ; and this formation of sugar is (iarried on in the body. 
Not only is starch changed into sugar in the course of diges- 
tion, hut it has been irroved by ]\I’. Claude Bernard lliat tbo 
liver is a factory in Avbicb other constituents of food are t.rans- 
formed into sugar : the need for .sugar being so imperative that 
it is even thus produced from nitrogeiiou.s substances wlieu no 
otlicrs are given. Now, when to the I'aet tlmt children Iiua'g a 
marked de.sire for this valuable lieat-lbod, wo join the fa. ) 
•that they have usually a marked dislike to that food Avlu(;h 
gives out the greatest amount of heat during oxida tion (nanudy,, 
fat), we have reason for tliiukiug that exees.s of the one com- 
pensates for defect of the otlior — that the organism dmuands 
more sugar hocause it cannot deal with much fat. Again, 
children are fond of vegetable acids. Finiibs of all kinds are 
their delight ; and, in the absence of anything bettc;r, they 
will devour unripe gooseberries and tlie sourest of crabs. Now 
not only are vegetable acid.s, in common with mineral ones, 
very good tonics, and hcuolicial as such when taken in modor- 
iition; but they have, when administered in their natural 
forms, other advantages. “ Pipe fruit,” .says J)r. Andrew 
Combe, “is more freely given on the Continent tliun in this 
country ; and, particularly when the boAvels act imperfoctlyp, 
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it is often veiy useful.” See, tlien, the discord Letvrocn the 
instinctive wants of children and their habitual treahnent. 
Here are two dominant desires, which in all probability ex- 
press certain needs of the child’s constitution ; and not only 
are tboy, ignored in the nursery-regimen, but there is a general 
tendency to forbid the gratification of them, Brcad-and-inilk 
in the morning, tea and bread-and-butter at night, or soiiio 
dietary equally insipid, is rigidly adhered to ; and any minis- 
tration to tlio palate is thought needless, or rather, wr-ong. 
What is the consequence ? When, on fete-days, there is nii- 
limited access to good things— when a gift of pocket-money 
brings the contents of the confectioner’s window within reach, 
or wdieii by some accident the free inn of a fruit- garden is ob- 
tained; then the long-denied, and therefore intense, desires 
lead to great excesses. There is an impromptu carnival, duo 
qrartly to release from past restraints, and partly to the con- 
sciousness that a long Lent will begin on the morrow. And 
then, ■when the gauIs of repletion display themselves, it is 
argued that children must not be left to the guidance of their 
appetites ! These disastrous results of artificial restrictions, .lu'o 
lliemselves cited as proving the need for further restrictions! 
Wo contend, therefore, that the reasoning used to justify tins 
system of iiiterfex’ence is vicious. We contend that, were 
cliildren alloAved daily to partake of these more sapid edibles, 
for Avdiieb. 'tboro is a physiological requirement, they AA'ould 
rarely cixcocd, as they now mostty do when they have the op- 
portunity : were fruit, as Dr. Combe recoimnonds, “ to consti- 
tute a part of the regular food” (given, as ho ad\'ises, not be- 
tween lucala, but along with them), there would bo none of 
that craving Avbich prompts tlie devouring of crabs and sloes. 
And similarly in other cases. 

blot only is it that the u, priori reasons for trusting the ap- 
])etites of children are strong ; and that the reasons iissigned 
for distrusting them are invalid; but it is that no other g-nid- 
ance is Avorlhy of confidence. What is the value of this pa- 
rental judgment, set up as an alternative rcgalator ? When to- 
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“Oliver afildiig for more,” tlie mamma or governess sa^as ‘‘ Xo/” 
on wliat data does slio proceed ? She i/wiks lie lias liad ('nougli. 
Ent wlioro arc her groniids for so thinking? lias slio sumo 
secret understanding witli the l^oy’s stonuicli — some clairroi/foit 
povor eiiahling her to discern the needs ol: his hody ? If not, 
how can slie safely decide ? Docs she not know (hat ihc demand 
of the system for food is determined by nmueroua and invidved 
causes — varies with the temperaturci, with live hygromotric 
state of th,e aii’, with the eleetrio stai-o of the tiir — wiries also 
according’ to the exercise taken, acciording to the kind and 
quantity of food eaten at the last meal, and according to tlie 
rapidity with which the last meal was digested ? How can she 
calculate the result of such a combination of causes? As we 
heard said by the father of a five-years-old boy, who stands a 
head taller than most of his age, and is proportionately robust, 
rosy, and active I can see no artitlcial standard by wbicli 
to mete out his food. If I say, ‘ this much is enough,’ it is a 
mere guess ; and the guess is as likely to be wrong a,s right. 
Consequently, having no faith in guosses, I Jet liim eat liis 
fill” And certainly, any one judging of bis policy by its 
effects, would be constrained to admit its wisdom. In truth, 
this confidence, witli which most |.)aronts legislate for the 
stomachs of their children, proves their unac(jnii.in,tanco witli 
physiology : if they knew more, they would be more modest. 
“The pride of science is liuinble when comptired with the 
pride of ignorance.” If any one would learn bow littlo faith 
is to be placed in human judgments, and liuw much in the ])re- 
establishcd arrangements of tilings, let him compuro the rash- 
ness of the inexperienced physician with the caution of the most 
advanced ; or let him clip into »Sir John Forbes’s work, Ou 
Nature and AH hi Hie Cure of Dkcase ; and ho will see that, 
in proportion, as men gain knowledge of the laws of life, tlioy 
come to have loss confidence in themselves, and more in 
Xature. 

Turning from the question of quantity of food to that of 
'[iiaUty^ we may discern the same ascetic tendency. Hot 
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simply u restricted diet, but a comparatively low diet, is 
tlioiiylit pro])or for children. The current opinion is, that 
they should have but little animal food. Among tlio loss 
"vvcalthy classes, economy seems to have dictated this opinion 
— the -wish lias been father to the thought. Parents not 
alfording to buy much meat, answer the petitions of juveniles 
with — “ Meat is not good for little boys and. girls ; ” and this, 
at first probably nothing but a convenient excirse, has by 
repetition grown into an article of faith, While the classes 
■with w'hom cost is no consideration, have been swayed partly 
by the example of the majority, partly by the influence of 
jiurses drawn from the lower classes, and in some measure by 
the reaction against past animalism. 

If, hoAvever, we inquire for the basis of this opinion, we 
find little or none. It is a dogma repeated and received 
without proof, like that which, for thousands of years, in- 
sisted on swaddling-clothes, A’’ery probably for the infant’s 
stomach, not yet endowed with much muscular power, meat, 
^\liich, requires cousiderable trituration before it can be made 
into cliymo, is an unfit aliment. But this objection does not 
t<.dl against animal food from wliioli the fibrous part lias been 
extracted ; nor docs it apply when, after the lapse of two or 
three yeai’s, considerable muscular vigour has been acquired. 
aVncl while the evidence in support of this dogma, partially 
valid in the case of very young children, is not valid in the 
case of older children, who are, nevertheless, ordinaiily 
treated in conformity with it, the adverse evidence is 
abundant and conclusive. The verdict of science is exactly 
opposite to the popular opinion. We have put the question 
to two of our leading physicians, and to several of tlio most 
<llstinguished physiologists, and they uniformly agree in the 
<'(.)nclusion, that children should have a diet not /css nutritive, 
but, if anything, more nutritive than that of adults. 

The grounds for this conclusion are obvious, and the 
reasoning simple. It needs hut to compare the vital pro- 
cesses of a man with those of a boy, to see that the demand 
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for sustcMinuco is relatively greater in tlic boy than in tlio 
man. What arc^ the ends for wliicli a man requires food ‘f 
llaeli (lay liis body muhn'goes nioro or les.s W('a.r — wesir 
tlirough museular ex('i-tion, wear of ilio mn'vous system 
flirougli mental actions, wemr of the vise.era in eaiaylng’ ois 
(ho fuiudions of life; and the tissue thus wasted has to he 
renewed. Each day, too, by radiation, his body los('s a la,rg't> 
amount of heat; and as, for the eontinuamm of the vital 
actions, the temperature of the bodj'' mu.st be nuiiiitaiiu'd, 
this loss has to he compensated by a constant production of 
heat : to which end certain constituents of the body are over 
undergoing oxidation. To mtike np for the dayls waste, and 
to supply fuel for the day’s expenditure of heat, arc, then, 
the sole purposi?s for which the acbdt requires food. Con- 
sider now, the ease of the hoy, Ife, too, wastes the sub- 
si ance of his body ht' aedion ; and it needs but to note lii.s 
restless activity to see that, in proportion to bis bulk, lu? 
probably wastes as nmeb. a.s a, man. lie, too, los-'s beat by 
radiation ; and, as his body exposes a greater surface in pro- 
])ortion to its mass tbau does that of a man, and tlierefore 
lo.ses heat more rapidly, the quantity of heat-food he rerpiires 
is, Indk for hidk, greater than that required by a, nnin. So 
that even had the hoy no other vital procc.ssos to {;arry on 
than tho man has, ho would need, relativcdy to his a 
somewhat larger supply of nutriment. Ilut, besides r(q)aii’- 
ing his body and maintaining its heat, tho hoy has to make 
now tissue — to grow. After waste and thermal loss luive 
bt'on provided for,’ such surplus of nutriment as remains, 
goes to the further building up of tho frame; and only in 
virtue of this surplus is normal growth possible ; the growth 
that sometimes takes ijlaec in the ahsonce of it, causing a 
manifest prostration consequent upon defective ropaii'. It is 
true that because of a certain mechanical laAV which cannot 
1)0 here explained, a small organism has an advantage over a 
largo one in. the ratio between the sustaining and destroying 
• forces — an advantage, indeed, to which the very possibilit}" of 
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growi.li ia owing. But tliis admission only nialco.s it tha 
more obvious that tliougli inucli adverse treatment naiy b(' 
borne witbont tliis excess of vitality being quite out-bal- 
uneed ; yet any adv(U'se treatment, by diininisliiiig it, must 
(limiiiisb the size or structural perfection readied. ITnw 
•pci'em))tory is tbo demand of tlio unfolding oi-ganisni for 
materials, i.s soon alike in lliut “sebool-buy hunger,” wliid'i 
a (tor-life rarely parallels in intensity, and in tbo couipara- 
tivdy (juiek return of apj3ctito. And if tlicrc needs furllier 
evidence f)f iliis extra necessity for nutriment, we have it in 
tbo fact that, during the famines following shipwrecks and 
other disasters, tlie children are the first to die. 

Tliis relatively greater need for nutriment being’ admitted^ 
as it must bo, the epostion that remains is— shall wc meet it 
by giving an oxeossivc quantity of what muj" he called dilute 
food, or a more moderate quantity of eoncontratod food P 
The nutriment obtainable from a given weight of meat is. 
obtainalile only from a larger weight of bread, or from a 
still larger weight of potatoes, and so on. To fulfil the re- 
cpiiremont, the quantity must bo increased as the nutritive- 
ness is diminished. Shall wc, then, respond to the extra 
wants of the growing child by giving an adequate quantity 
of food as good as that of adults? Or, rogardlc.ss of the fact 
that its .stomach has to dispose of a relatively larger quantity 
even of this good food, shall we further tax it by giving an 
inlerior food in still greater (pxautity ? 

The answer is tolerably obvious. The more the laboxir of 
digestion is economized, the more energy is left for the pur- 
])oscs of growth and action. The functions of the stomach 
and intestines cannot be performed without a large supply 
of blood and nervous power; and in the eomparLitivo Inssi- 
tudo tliat follows a hearty meal, eveiy adult has proof that 
this suppl)’- of blood and nervous power is at the oxpen.so of 
the system at large. If the requisite nutriment is obtain- 
ed from a great quantity of innutritions food, more work 
i.s entailed on the viscera than when it is obtained from 
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;i Diodcrato quantity of nutritious food. This extra work is 
so mueh Ljss — a loss which in children shows itself eitljor 
in (liiuinLshcd energy, or in smaller growth, or in hotli. 
The inference is, then, that they should have a diet which 
combines, as much as possible, nutritiYeness and digest- 
ibility. 

It is doubtless true that boys and girls may be reared upon 
an exclusively, or almost exclusively, vegetable diet. Among 
the upper classes are to be fomid children to Avhoin compara- 
tively little meat is given ; and who, nevertheless, grow and 
appear in good health. Animal food is scarcely tasted by 
the offspring of labouring people; and yet they reach a 
healthy maturity. But these seemingly adverse facts have 
hy no means the weight commonly supposed. In the first 
]’)laco, it docs not follow that those who in early years 
tlourish on bread and potatoes, will eventnally reaeli a fine 
development ; and a comparison hetween the agricultural 
labourers and the gentry, in England, or hetween tlio middle 
and lower classes in France, is by no moans in favour of 
vegetable feeders. In the second place, the question is not 
simply a question of biiJ/i, hut also a question of A 

soft, fluhhy llosh makes as good a show’- as a -iirm one ; but 
though to the careless eye, a child of full, flaccid tissue may 
appear the equal of one whose fibres are well toned, a trial of 
strengfli will prove the difference. Obesity in adults is often 
a sign of feelilonoss. Men lose weiglit in training. Hence 
the appearance of tlicse low-fed children is far from conclu- 
sive. In tlio third place, besides aizfi, wo have to consider 
energy. Between children of the meat-eating classes and 
tliosc of the hread-and-potato-oating classes, there is a mark- 
ed contrast in this respect, Both in mental and ]-)h.y,sical 
vivacity the peasant-hoy is greatly inferior to the son of a 
gentleman. 

If we compare different kinds of animals, or different races 
of men, or the same animals or meii when differently fed, we 
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find still more distinct proof that thi degree of energy e&sen« 
iudly depouh on the nutrUweness of ike food. 

In, a cow, subsisting- on so imuitritive a food as grass, we sec 
tluit tlio iinuicnsG tpiantity required necessitates an cnonnous 
digest ive systenn ; that the limbs, small in comparison with tlic 
body, arc burdened by its weight ; that in carrying about 
tliis heavy body and digesting this exeessivo quantity of food,, 
much, force is expended ; and that, liaving but little remain- 
ing, the creature is sluggish. Compare with the <;ow a horse 
— an animal of nearly allied structure, hut liahituated to a 
more concentrated diet. Here the body, and more especially 
its abdominal region, hears a smaller i-atio to the limbs ; the 
powers are not taxed by the siqoport of such massive viscera, 
nor the digestion of so bulky a food ; and, as a consequence, 
there is greater locomotive energy and considerable \ivacity. 
If, again, we contrast the stolid inactivity of tlie graminivorous 
sheop with the liveliness of the dog, subsisting on flesh oi- 
farinaceous matters, or a mixture of the two, wc see a differenco 
similar in kind, but still greater in degree. And after walk- 
ing through the Zoological Gardens, and noting the restless- 
ness with which the carnivorous animals pace up and down 
their cages, it needs hut to remember that none of the horh- 
ivorous animals habitually display this supevfl.uous energy, 
to see how clear is the relation between concentration of food 
and dogroo of activity. 

Tliat these differences are not directly consequent on 
differonces of constitution, as some may argue; but arc directly 
consequent on differences in the food which the creatures are 
constituted to subsist on ; is proved by the fact, that they 
arc observable between different divisions of the same species . 
The varieties of the horse furnish an illustration. Compai-o 
the big-hellied, inactive, spiritless cart-liorse with a racer or 
hunter, small in the flanks and full of energy ; and then call 
to mind how much less nutritive is the diet of the one than 
that, of the other. Or take the case of mankind, Australians, 
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Eiislinioii, and others of the lowest savages who live on roots 
and herritis, varied by larvno of insects and the lilco meagre 
faro, are coniparatively pnny in stature, have large abdomens, 
soft and nndcveloped muscles, and arc quite unable to cope 
witli Europeans, either in a struggle 'or in prolonged exertion. 
Count up the wild races who are well grown, strong and aet.- 
ive, as the Kaffirs, North- American Indians, and Ihtagonians, 
and you find them largo consumers of Hesh. The iil-fcd 
Hindoo goes down before the Englishman fed on tnore 
nutritive food; to whom he is as inferior in mental as in 
physical energy. j:Hid generally, Ave think, the history of tlio 
w’orld shows that the Avell-fed races have been the energetic 
and dominant races. 

ytill stronger, lioweA’-er, becomes the argument, Avhen we 
find that the same individual animal is capable of move or less 
exertion according as its food is more or less nutritious. This 
has been demonstrated in the case of the hoivsc. Though flesh 
may bo gained by a grazing horse, strength is lost ; as putting 
him to hard work proA''es. “ The consequence of tairning horses 
out to grass is rcluxatiou of the muscular s3^st.em.’’ “ Grass 

is a very good preparation for ahullocic for Sniithfield market, 
hut a very had one for a hunter.” It was well kuoAvn of ohl 
that, after passing the summer in tlio flelds, hunters required 
some months of stahle-feeding before hocoming able to follow 
the hounds; and that they did not get into good condition 
till the begiuning of tho next spiing. And the modern 
juaetico is that insisted on by Mr. Appcrlcy — “ Never to givc^ 
a hunter what is called Hi summer’s run at gva.ss,’ ajid, c'x- 
cept under particular and very favourable circumstances, nG\’er 
to turn liim out at all.” Tliat is to say, never give him poor 
food : great energy and endurance are to be obtained only by 
the continued use of nutritive food. So true, is this that, as 
proved by Mr. Apperley, prolonged high-feeding enables a 
middling hoi-se to equal, in his performances, a first- rate hors(j 
fed in tho ordinary vfay. To Avhich various evidences add the 
familiar foct that, when a horse is required to do double duty, 
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it. is ilie practice to give liini beans — a food containing a 
larger pi-oportion of nitrogenous, or ilcsli-iaakiag iiuiteria.1, 
than Ids habitual oats. 

Once more', in the case of individual men 1110 truth has 
been, illustrated mth equal, or still greate]’, clearness. IVo 
do not refer to men in training for feats of strength, whose 
rogluK'n, however, thoroughly conforms to the doctrine, 
reibr to tlie experience of rail wa}’--con tractors and their 
labourers. It has been for j^ears a well-cstablislied fact that 
an English nav\y, eating largelj'- of flesh, is far more efliciont 
than a Continental navvy living on farinaceous food ; so much 
more efficient, that English contractors for Continental rail- 
ways found it paji^ to take their labourers with them. That 
difference of diet and not cliflerence of race caused tins 
superiority, has been of late distinctly shown, Eor it lias 
turned out, that when the Continental navvies live in tlio 
same style as their English competitors, they presently rise, 
more or less nearly, to a par with them in efficiency. And 
to this fact lot us here add the converse one, to which we can 
give pers'.mal testimony based upon six months’ experience of 
vegetarianism, that abstinence from meat entails diminished 
energy of both body and mind. 

I)o not these various evidences endorse our argument 
respecting the feeding of children ? Do they not imply that, 
even supposing the same stature and bulk to ho attained on 
an iimutritivc as on a nutritive diet, the quality of tissue is 
greatly inferior ? Do they not establish the position that, 
wlioro energy as well as growth has to be maintained, it can 
only he done by liigh feeding? Do they not conflmi the d 
priori conehision that, though a child of whom little is cx- 
j)ectcrl in the way of bodily or mental activity, may thrive 
tolorahly well on farinaceous substances, a child who is daily 
required, not only to form the due amount of now tissue, but 
to supply the waste consequent on great muscular action, and 
tho further waste consequent on hard exercise of brain, must 
live on substances containing a largw ratio of nutritive matter? 
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And is if. not an obvious corollary, that denial of Ibis betle? 
fond will be at tbo expense either of growtli, or of bodily 
uetivify, (jv of mental activity; as constitution and eiremn- 
stivuces determine? believe no logical intelloet will (pies- 
lion ii. 'iV» think otherwiseis to entertain in a disg-nised form 
the old iallacy of the perpetual-motion solienu'i’s — fliat it is 
possible to got powc'i* out of nothing. 

Jjoforo leaving the question of food, a few words must bo 
said on another requisitc—farzb?'//. In this respect tlm dietary 
of the young- is vci-y faulty. If not, like our soldiers, con- 
demned to ‘‘twenty years of boiled beef,” our children liavo 
mostly to bear a monotony wliicb, tlioxigb less extreme ami 
less lasting, is quite as clearly at variance with the laws of 
health. At dinner, it is true, they usually have food that is 
more or less mixed, and that is changed day by day. Hut 
week after week, month after month, year after year, comes 
the same breakfast of bread-and-milk, or, it may be, oatmeal- 
porridge. And with like persistonee the day is closed, per- 
haps with a second edition of the bread-and-milk, perhaps 
with tea and bread-and-butter. 

This practice is opposed to the dictates of physiology. The 
satiety produced by an often-reiieated dish, and the grat ifica- 
tion caused by one long a stranger to the palate, arc iiot 
meaningless, as people carelessly assume;, but they arc llio 
incentives to a, wliolesoine diversity of diet. It is a hict, 
established by nxiiuerous experiments, that there is scar<,;(!ly 
any one food, however good, which supplies induoproportifiiis 
or right forms all the elements required for carrying on the 
vital processes in a normal manner : whence it follows that 
frequent change of food is desirable to balance the supplies 
of all the elemonts. It is a further fact, known to physiulogisl.s, 
that flic enjoyment given by a much-liked food is a nervous 
stimulus, which, by increasing the action of tlio heart and so 
propelling the blood with increased vigour, aids in the suh~ 
sequent digestion. And these tnrths arc in harmony with 
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the maxims of modern cattle-feeding, wliich dictate a rotation 
of diet. 

Not only, however, is periodic change of food very desir- 
able; but, for the same reasons, it is very desirable that a 
mixture of food should be taken at each meal. The better 
balance of ingredients, and the greater nervous stimulatioiu 
are advantages which hold here as before. If facts are asked 
for, we may name as one, the comparative ease with which 
the stomach disposes of a French dinner, enormous in quantity 
but extremely varied in materials. Few will contend that au 
equal weight of one kind of food, however well cooked, could 
bo digested with as much facility. If any desire further 
facts, they may find them in every modern book on the man- 
agement of animals. Animals thrive best when eacli meal is 
made up of several things. The experiments of Goss and 
Stark “ afford the most decisive proof of the advantage, or 
rather the necessity, of a mixture of suhstances, in order to 
produce the compound which is the best adapted for the action 
of the stomach.” * 

Should any object, as probably many will, that a rotating 
dietary for children, and one which also requires a mixture of 
food at each meal, would entail too much trouble ; we reply, 
that no trouble is tliouglit too great wliicli conduces to the 
mental development of children, and that for their future wel- 
fare, good bodily development is of still higher importance. 
Moreover, it seems alike sad and strange that a trouble which 
is cheerfully taken in the fattening of jaigs, should be thongbt 
too great in the rearing of children. 

One more paragraph, with the view of warning those who 
may propose to adopt the regimen indicated. The change 
must uot he made suddenly; for continued low-feeding so en- 
feebles the system, as to disable it from at once dealing with 
a high diet. Deficient nutrition is, itself a cause of dyspc]jsia. 
This is true even of animals. When calves are fed with 
* Oyclopcedia of Anatomy and thysioloyy, 
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Blciiumed milk, ov wliey, or otliei' poor food, tlioy arc iialilc 1o 
indigestion.”* Hence, therefore, wliere the energ'ies are 
the transition to a genorons diet must ho gradual ; each. in(‘,r<'- 
merit of strength gained, justifying a fresh addition of nutri- 
ment, Further, it should bo borne in mind that the con- 
c.<'ntru.tion of nutriment may be carried too far, A bull: 
E-iuthcieiit to fdl the stomach is one, requisite of a. proper meal ; 
and this requisite negatives a diet deficient in those matters 
wlvich give adequate mass. Though the sixt^ of the digesti^•(.^ 
organs is less in the well-fed civilized races than in the ill-ftal 
savage ones; and though their size may eventually diminish 
still further ; yet, for the time being, the hulk of the ingest a 
must he determined by the existing capacity. Eut, paying 
due regard to these two qualifications, our conclusions are — 
that the food of children should he highly nutritive; that it 
iihould be varied at each meal and at successive meais ; and 
that it should he abundant. 

With clothing as ■with food, the usual tendency is towards 
an improper scantiness. ' Here, too, ascetici.sm peeps out . 
There is a current theory, vaguely entertained if not put inti» 
a definite formida, that the sensations arc to ho disregarded. 
They do not exist for our guidance, hut to mislead us, seem.''! 
to 1)0 the prevalent belief reduced to its naked form. It i.s .a 
grave, error : wo are much more beneficently constituted. It 
i.s not obedience to the sensations, but disobedience to tlu.mi, 
which is the habitual cause of bodily eVils. ,It is not the eat- 
ing- when hungry, but tbe eating in the absence of Imngei’, 
^v'hich is bad. It is not drinking when thir.sty, but continuing 
to drink when thinst has ceased, that is the vice. Ilnrni docs 
not result from breathing that fre.sh air which every hcaltliy 
person enjoys ; but from breathing foul air, spite of the protest, 
of the lungs. Harm does not ro.sult from taking tliat activt) 
exercise which, as every child shows us, Nature strongly 
prompts j blit from a persistent disregard of Nature’s jn-ompt- 

* Moiviojs's Ci/cbjjcsclta o/Affi’kiil/urc. 
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iiigs. Ifot tiiat mental activity wliicli is spontaneous and en- 
joyable does tlie iniscbief; bat that wliicb is persevered in 
at'tcr a hot or aching head commands desistance. hTot that 
bodily exertion which is pleasant or indifferent, does injury : 
but that which is continued when exhaustion forbids. It is 
true that, in those who have long led unhealthy lives, the 
sensations are not trustworthy guides. People who liave for 
years been almost constantly in-doors, who have exercised 
their brains very much and their bodies scarcely at all, who in 
eating have obeyed their clocks without consulting their 
stomachs, may very likely be misled by their vitiated feelings, 
lint their abnormal state is itself the result of transgressing 
their feelings. Had they from childhood never disobeyed what 
wc may term the physical conscience, it would not liave been 
seared, but would have remained a faithful monitor. 

Among the sensations serving for onr guidance are tho.se 
of lieat and cold ; and a clothing for children which does not 
carefully consult these sensations, is to be condemned. The 
common notion about “hardening"’ is a grievous delusion. 
Not a few children are “hardened” out of the world; and 
those who survive, permanently suffer either in growth or 
constitution. “Their delicate appearance furnishes ample 
indication of the mischief thus produced, and their frequent 
iittacks of illness might prove a warning even to unreflecting 
parents,” says Dr. Combe. The reasoning on which tliis 
hnrdeuing theory rests is extremely superncial. Wealthy 
parents, seeing little peasant boys and girls playing about in 
the open air only half-clothed, and joining with this fact the 
general hcaltliincss of labouring people, draw the unwarrant- 
able conclusion that the healthiness is the result of the ex- 
■juisure, and resolve to keep their own offspring scantily 
cevered ! It is forgotten that these iirchiiis who gambol 
u])on village-greens are in many respects ffivourablj'- circuin- 
s^iuiccd — that their lives are spent in almost perpetual phvy ; 
that tbey arc all clay hroatliing fresh, air ; and that their 
systems are not disturbed by over-taxed brains. Dor aught 
11 *' 
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tliuf; appears to the contrary, their good health may he niain- 
tallied, not in consequence of, but in spite of, their dofieient 
clothing. This alternative conclusion we believe to bo the 
true one ; and that an inevitable detriment results from the 
loss of animal heat to which they are subject. 

Por when, the constitution being sound enough to bear it, 
exposure does produce hardness, it docs so at the expense of 
growth. This truth is displayed alike in animals and in 
man. Shetland ponies bear greater inclemencies than tlie 
horses of the south, but are dwarfed. Highland sheep and 
cattle, living in a colder climate, are stunted in comparison 
wdth English breeds. In both the arctic and antarctic re- 
gions the human race falls much below its ordinary height ; 
the Laplander and Esquimaux are very short ; and the Terra 
del Fuegians, wdio go naked in a wintry kiid, are described 
by Darwin as so stunted and hideous, that “ one can hardly 
make one’s-self believe they are fellow-creatures.” 

Science explains this dwarfishness produced by great 
abstraction of heat ; showing that, food and other things 
being equal, it unavoidably results. For, as before pointed 
out, to make up foi* that cooling by radiation wdiich the body 
is ever undergoing, there must he a constant oxidation of 
certain matters forming part of the food. And in proportion 
as the thermal loss is great, must the quantity of theso 
matters required for oxidation he groat. But the power of 
the digestive organs is limited. Consequently, wdion they 
have to prepare a large quantity of this material needful fur 
maintaining the temperature, they can prepare hut a small 
quantity of the material which goes to build up the frame* 
Excessive expenditure for fuel entails diminished means for 
other purposes. Wherefore there necessarily results a body 
small in size, or inferior in texture, or both. 

Hence the great importance of clothing. As Liebig says : — 
^‘Our clothing is, in reference to the temperature of the 
body, merely an equivalent for a certain amount of food.-” 
By diminisliing the loss of heat, it diminishes the amount of 
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fuel needful for maintainmg the heat ; and when tlic stomach 
has less to do in preparing fuolj it can do more in preparing 
other materials. This deduction is confirmed by the ex- 
perience of those who manage animals. Cold can bo borne 
by animals only at an expense of fat, or muscle, or growth, 
as the case may be. “If fattening cattle are exposed to a 
low temperature, either their progress must bo retarded, or a 
great additional expenditure of food incurred,’’ * Mr. Ap- 
perlcy insists strongly that, to bring hunters into good con- 
dition, it is necessary that the stable should be kept warm. 
And among those who rear racers, it is an established doc- 
trine that exposure is to be avoided. 

The scientific truth thus illustrated by ethnology, and 
recognized by agriculturists and sportsmen, applies with 
double force to children. In proportion to their smallness, 
and the rapidity of their growth is the injury from cold 
great. In France, new-born infants often die in winter from 
being carried to the office of the maire for registration. “ M. 
Quetelet has pointed out, that in Belgium two infants die in 
January for one that dies in July.” And in Russia the 
infiuit mortality is something enormous. Even when near 
maturity, the undeveloped frame is comparatively unable to 
bear exposure: as witness the quickness with which young 
.soldiers succumb in a trying campaign. The mtiomde is 
obvious. We liave already adverted to the fact that, in con- 
sequence of the vaiyiug relation between surface and bulk, a 
child loses a relatively larger amount of heat than an adult ; 
and liero \ve must point out that the disadvantage under 
?,vlnch the child thus labours is very great. Lehmann says 
— “If the carbonic acid excreted by children or young* 
animals is calculated for an equal bodily weighty it results 
that chiklreii produce nearly twice as much acid as adults.'” 
How the cpiantity of carbonic acid given off varies with 
tolerable accuracy as the quantity of heat produced. And 
thus wo SCO that in children the system, even when not 
* Morton’s CydopmUa of AgrkuUiire. 
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placed at a disadvauta.ge, is called upon to provide nearly 
douLle tlie proportion of material for generating lieat. 

See., then;, the extreme folly of clothing the young scantily 
What father, full-grown though he is, losing heat less rapidly 
as he does, and haying no physiological necessity but to 
supply the waste of each day — what father, we ash, would 
think it salutary to go about with hare legs, bai’c arms, and, 
hare neck? Yet this tax on the system, from which he would 
shrink, ho inflicts on his little ones, who {iro so much less able 
to bear it ! or, if he does not inflict it, secs it inflicted without 
protest. Let him remember that every ounce of nutriment 
needlessly expended for the inaiutonaiice of temperature, is so 
much deducted from the nutriment going to build up the 
frame ; and that even when colds, congestions, or other con- 
sequent disorders arc escaped, diminished growth or loss jier- 
feet structure is inevitable. 

“ The rule is, therefore, not to dress in an invariable way 
in all cases, hut to put on clothing in land and quantity sk/- 
Jicient in the indkidual ca$c to 2n'otcct the hod)/ effect ualhj 
from an alkllng mmation of cold, hoivever sUghV^ This rule, 
the importance of which Dr. Combo indicates by the italics, 
is one in which men of science and practitioners agree. AYo 
have met with none competent to form a judgment on the 
matter, who do not strongly condemn, the exposure of chil- 
dren’s limbs. If there is one point above otliors in which, 
‘•pestilent custom” should ho ignored, it is this. 

Lamentable, indeed, is it to see mothers seriously damaging 
the constitutions of their children out of compliance with an 
irrational fashion. It is bad enough that they sliould them- 
selves conform to every folly which our Grallic neighbours 
please to initiate ; but that they should clotiio their children 
in any mountebank dress which La jgetit Oourrier der Lamon 
indicates, regardless of its insufficiency and unfitness, is mon- 
strous. Discomfort, more or less great, is inflicted ; frequent 
disorders are entailed,* growth is checked or stamina under- 
mined; premature death not uncommonly caused; and ab 
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because it is tlioug-lit needful to make frocks of a size and ma- 
terial dictated by French caprice. IS’ot only is it tliat for tiie 
sake of conformity, mothers thus punish and injure their little 
ones 1)}^ scantiness of covering ; but it is that from an allied 
]noiiv(> they impose a stylo of dress which forbids Iicalthfid 
aelivity. To pleases the eye, colours and fabrics arc chosen 
totally unfit to bear that rough usage wliich unrestrained play 
involves ; and tlien to prevent damage the unrestrained play 
is interdicted. “ Got up this moment ; yon will soil your 
clean frock,” is the mandate issued to some urchin creeping 
about on the floor. “ Como back : you will clirtj?- your stock- 
ings,” calls out the governess to one of ber charges, who has 
left the footpath to scramble up a bank. Tims is the evil 
doubled. Tbat tboy may come up to their mamnia’s standard 
of prettincss, and bo admired by lier visitors, children must 
have liabiliments deficient in quantity and unfit in texture; 
and that these easily-damaged habiliments may be kept clean 
and uninjured, the restless activity so natural and needful for 
the young, is restrained. Tlie exercise which becomes doubly 
requisite when the clothing is insufficient, is cut short, lest it 
should deface the clothing. Would that the terrible cruelty 
of this system (!Ould be seen by those who maintain it ! We 
do not licsitatc to say that, through enfeebled health, defective 
energies, and consequent non-success in life, thousands ore 
annually doomed to unhappiness by this unscrupulous reganl 
for appearances : even udien they are not, by early dcatli, 
literally sacrificed to the Molocli of maternal vanity. We arc 
reluctant to counsel strong measures, but really the evils arc 
s(.) great as to justify, or eium to demand, a peremptory inter- 
ference on the part of fatben-s. 

Our conclusions are, then — that, while the clothing of ebii- 
clren should never be in such excess as to create oppressive 
warmth, it should always be sufficient to prevent any general 
foebhig of cold ; * tbat, instead of the flimsy cotton, linen, or 

* It is needful to remark that children whose legs and arms have heen from the 
beginning hahitnally without covering, cease to he conscious that the exposed 
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mixed fabrics commonly used, it sliould be made of some good 
noil-conductor, such, as coarse woollen cloth ; that it should 
he so strong as to receive little damage from the hard wear 
and tear vdiicb childish sports will give it; and that its 
colours should be such as will not soon suffer from use and 
exposure. 

To the importance of bodily exercise most people arc in 
some degree awake. Perhaps less needs saying on thi.s 
requisite of physical education than on most others : at 
tiny rate, in so far as boys are concerned. Public schools 
and private schools alike furnish tolerably adequate play- 
grounds ; and there is usually a fair share of time for out- 
door games, and a recognition of them as needful. In this, 
if in no other direction, it seems admitted that the prompt- 
ings of boyish instinct may advantageously be followed ; a.nfl, 
indeed, in the modern practice of breaking the prolonged 
morning’s and afternoon’s lessons by a few minutc.s’ open-air 
reereation, we see an increasing tendency to conform schooh 
regulations to the bodily sensations of the pupils. Hero, then, 
little needs be said in the "way of expostulation or suggestion. 

J3ut \vc liave been obliged to qualify this admission by in- 
serting the clause “ in so far as boys arc concerned.” Unfor- 
tunately, the fact is quite otherwi.sc with girls. It chaneo.s, 
somewhat strangely, that wo liave daily opportunity of draw- 
ing a comparison. Wo have both a hoy’s scdiool and a girl’s 
school within vieiv ; and the contrast hetwcon them is romark- 
ahle. In the one case, nearly the whole of a largo garden is 
turned into an open, gravelled space, affording ample senpo 
for games, and supplied with poles and horizontal bars for 
gjmnastio exercises. Eveiy day before breakfast, again to- 
wards eleven o’clock, again at mid-day, again in the afternoon, 

surfaces arc cold ; just as by use we have all ceased to be conscious tliat our laec.s 
are cold, even, when out of doors. But though in such children the sensations 
ao longer protest, it doss not follow that the system escapes injury; anymore 
than it follows that the Fuegiau is undamaged by exposure, because be bears with 
indifference the melting of the falling snow on his naked body. 
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aocl onco more after scliool is over, the iioiglibourliood is 
uu-uhcruid by a cliorus of sbouts and laughter as the boys rush 
out to play ; and for as long as they rcmainj both eyes and ears 
give proof that they are absorbed in that enjoyable activity 
which inakiis the pulse bound and ensures the healthful activ- 
ity of every organ. How unlike is the picture offered by the 
‘‘ Jfstablishment for Young Ladies ! ” Until the ffict was point- 
ed out, wo actually did not know that we had a girl’s school 
as close ti.) us as the school for boys. • The garden, equally 
lax’ge with the other, affords no sign whatever of any pro- 
vision for j Livenile recreation ; but is entirely laid out with 
prim grass-plots, gravel-xvalks, shrubs, and flowers, after the 
usual suburban style. During five months we have not once 
had our attention drawn to the premises by a shout or a laugh. 
Occasionally girls may be observed sauntering along the paths 
with their lesson-books in their hands, or else walkuig arm- 
in-arm. Once, indeed, we saw one chase another round the 
garden but, with this exception, nothing like vigorous exer- 
tion has been visible. 

Why this astonishing difference ? Is it that the constitution 
of a girl differs so entirely from that of a hoy as not to need 
these act ive exercises ? Is it that a girl has none of the prompt- 
ings to vociferous play by which hoys are impelled ? Or is it 
that, while in boys these promptings are to he regarded as 
sliniuli to a bodily activity without which there cannot be 
iulcquiito development, to their sisters, Nature has given them, 
for no purpose whatever — unless it he for the vexation of 
sciiool-iuistrcsses ? Perhaps, however, wc mistake the aim of 
those who ti-aiii the gentler sex. We have a vague susj)icioii 
that to pi-odiicG a robust phyniqiie is thought undesirable ; that 
rude hind 111 and abundant vigour are considered somewhat 
ph'lndaii ,* that a certain delicacy, a strength not competent 
to moi'o than a mile or two’s walk, an appetite fastidious and 
easily safished, joined with that timidity which commonly 
aci'oinpanio.s icobleness, are held more lady-like. We do not 
expect Ihaf: a,ny would distinctly avow this; hut we fancy the 
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goveriicss-nihid is liaimtecl by an ideal young* lady bearing 
not a little resemblance to tliis type. If so, it must be ad- 
mittcid that the establisbed system is admirably caleultited to 
realize this ideal. liut to suppose that such is the ideal of the 
opposite sex is a profound mistako. That ukui arc not com- 
monly drawn towards niascidino women, is doubtless true, 
'fhat such relative weakness as asks the protection, of superior 
strengt]}, is an element of attraction, wc quite admit. J3nt 
the difference thus responded to by tlie feelings of men, is tlie 
natural, pre-established difference, which will assert itself 
without iirtiffcial applirmces. And Avhen, hy artificial ap- 
pliances, the degree of this difference is increased, it be- 
(imnes an element of repulsion rather than of attraction. 

“ Then girls should be allowed to run wild — to hecomo as 
rude as boys, and grow up into romps and hoydens ! ” 
exclaims some defender of the proprieties. This, •we p)ro- 
sume, is the ever-present dread of school-mistresses. It ap- 
pears, on inquiry, that at “ Establislimonts for Young Ladies ” 
noisy play like that daily indulged in hy boys, is a punishable 
offence; and we infer that it is forbidden, lest nnlady-lilco 
habits should ho formed. The fear is quite g-roimdlcss, how- 
ever. Tor if the sportive activity allowed to hoys docs not 
prevent them from, growing up into gentlemen ; why should 
a like .sportive activity prevent girls from growing up info 
ladies ? Lough as may have been their play-ground frolics, 
youths who have left school do not indulge in leap-frog in 
the street, or marbles in the draM'ing-rooin. Abamloiiing 
( heir jackets, they abandon at the same time boyish gumos ; 
and display an anxiety — often a ludicrous anxiety — to avoid 
■Nvhatover is not manly. If now, on arriving at the duo ag(>, 
this feeling of masculine dignity puts so efficient a restraint 
on the sports of boyhood, will not the feeling of feminine mod- 
(isty, gradually strengthening as maturity is approached, ])nt 
an efficient restraint on the like sports of girlhood ? IIav(i not 
women even a greater regard for appearances than men ? and 
will there not consoquently arise in them even a st-vcsiiger 
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clieclc to wliatovcr is rougli or "boisterous ? How absurd 
is tlie supposition tliat tlie womanly instincts would not 
assert tliemselvcs but for tbe rigorous discipline of scliool- 
inistrcsscs ! 

In tliis, as in otber cases, to remedy the evils of one artifici- 
ality, another artificiality has been introduced. The natural, 
spontaneous exercise having been forbidden, and the bad con- 
sequenccs of no excreise having become conspicuous, there has 
been adopted a system of factitious exercise — gymnastics. That 
this is better than nothing we admit; but that it is an adequate 
substitute for play we deny. The defects arc both positive and 
negative. In the first place, these formal, niuseular motions, ne- 
cessarily less varied than those accompanying juvenile sports, 
do not secure so equable a distribution of action to all parts of 
the body ; Avhcnco it results that the exertion, falling on special 
parts, produces fatigue sooner than it would else have done : 
to which, in passing, let us add, that, if constantly repeated, 
this exertion of special parts leads to a disproportionate de- 
velopment. Again, the quantity of exercise thus taken will bo 
deficient, not only in consequence of uneven distribution ; hut 
there will be a further deficiencj;" in consequence of lack of 
interest. Even when not made repulsive, as they soinetiines 
a, re, by assuming the shape of appointed lessons, these mo- 
notonous movements arc sure to become wearisome from thcj 
absence of amusement. Competition, it is true, serves as a 
stimulus ; hut it is not a lasting stimulus, like that enjoyment 
which accompanies varied play. The weightiest objection, 
however, still remains. Besides being inferior in rc'spect of 
the quaniitj/ of muscular exertion which they secure, gym- 
nastics are still more inferior in respect of the qmliUj. This 
compai’ativo want of enjoyment which we have named as a 
{‘an.so of early desistance from artificial exercises, is also a 
(;auso of inferiority in the effects they produce on tln^ system. 
Tiie common assumption that, so long as the amount of bodily 
action is the same, it matters not whether it ho p)lea.suva,blo or 
otherwise, is a grave mistake. An agreeable mental excite- 
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incut lias a liiglily in vjgox’atiiig influence. See tlio cfTect pro. 
duced upon an invalid by good news, or by tlie visit of an 
old friend. Marb bow careful medical men are to rocominend 
lively society to debilitated patients. Remember bow bcnc- 
bcial to bealtb is tbe gratification, produced by cbaiigc of 
scene. Tlic trutb is that happiness is the most powerful of 
tonics. By accelerating tbe circulation of the blood, it facili- 
tates the performance of every function ; and so tends alike 
to increase health when it exists, and to restore it when it has 
been lost. Hence the intrinsic superiority of play to gym- 
nastics. The extreme interest felt by children in their games, 
and the riotous glee with which they carry on their rougher 
frolics, are of as much importance as the accompanying exer- 
tion. And as not supplying these mental stimuli, gymnastics 
must be radically defective. 

Granting then, as we do, that formal exercises of the limbs 
are better than nothing — granting, further, that they may be 
used with advantage as supplementary aids ; we yet contend 
that they can never serve in place of the exercises prompted 
by Hature. For giids, as well as boys, the sportive activities 
to which the instincts impel, are essential to bodily welfare. 
Whoever forbids them, forbids the divinely-appointed means 
to physical development. 

A topic still remains — one perhaps more urgently demand- 
ing consideration than any of the foregoing. It is assorted by 
not a fexv, that among the educated classes the younger adults 
and those who are verging on maturity, arc neither so xvell 
grown nor so strong as their senioi-s. On first hearing this 
assertion, we were inclined to class it as one of the many mani- 
festations of the old tendency to exalt the past at the expense 
of the present. Calling to mind the facts that, us measured 
by ancient armour, modern men are proved to be larger ihan 
ancient men ; and that the tables of mortality show no diminu- 
tion, hut rather an increase, in the duration of life ; we paid 
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little attention to wliat seemed a groundless belief. Detailed 
observation, bowever, lias shaken our opinion. Omitting from 
the comparison the labouring classes, "vve have noticed a majur- 
ity of cases in which the children do not reach tlio stature of 
tlunr parents ; and, in massiveness, making due allowance for 
diiferenco of age, there seems alike inferiority. Medical men 
say that now-a-days people cannot bear nearly so much 
depletion as in times gone by. Premature baldness is far 
more common than it used to be. And ail early decay of teeth 
occurs in the rising generation with startling frequency. 
In general vigour the contrast appears equally striking. IMen 
of past generations, living riotously as they did, could bear 
more than men of the present generation, who live soberly, can 
bear. Though they drank hard, kept irregular hours, were 
regardless of fresh air, and thought little of cleanliness, our 
recent ancestors were capable of prolonged application without 
injury, even to a ripe old age : witness the annals of the bench 
and the bar. Yet we -who think much about our bodily ivel- 
fare ; ivho cat with moderation, and do not drink to excess ; 
who attend to ventilation, and use frequent ablutions ; who 
make annual excursions, and have the benefit of greater 
medical knowledge ; — we are coiitinuall}’’ breaking down 
under our work. Paying considerable attention to the laws 
of health, we seem to ho weaker than our grandfathers wlio, 
in many respects, defied the laws of health. And, judging 
from the appearance and frequent ailments of the rising 
generation, they are likely to he even less robust than our- 
selves. 

What is the meaning of this? Is it that jiast over- feeding, 
alike of adults and children, was less injurious than the undor- 
feoding to which wo have adverted as now so general ? Is it 
that the deficient clothing which this delusive harderiing- 
iheory has encouraged, is to blame ? Is it that the greater or 
less discouragement of juvenile sports, in deference to a false 
rehneraent, is the cause ? From our reasonings it may ho' 
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iilfoi’red thut each of these has probably had a share in pro- 
ducing the evil.* But there has been yet another dtd;rimcntid 
influence at ^vork, perhaps more potent than any of the 
others : ^Yo moan — excess of mental application. 

Oil old tind young, the pressure of modern life puts a still- 
incroasing strain. In all businesses and professions, intenscr 
emnpotition taxes the energies and abilities of every adult ; 
and, to fit the young to hold their places under this intonsev 
competition, they are subject to severer discipline than hereto- 
fore. The damage is thus doubled. Fathers, who find them- 
selves run Iiard by their multiplying competitors, and, while 
labouring under this disadvantage, liavo to maintain a more 
expensive style of living, are all the year round obliged to work 
early and late, taking little exercise and getting but shorr. 
holidays. The constitutions shaken hj'- this continued over- ' 
application, they bequeath to their children. And then these 
comparatively feeble children, predisposed to break down 
even imdor ordinary strains on their energies, are required 
to go through a curriculum much more extended than that 
prescribed for the unenfeebled children of past generations. 

The disastrous consequences tliat might be anticipated, are 
everywhere visible. Go where you will, and before long there 
come under your notice cavSes of children or youths, of cither 
sex, more or less injured by undue study. Here, to recover 
from a state of debility thus produced, a year’s rustication has 
been found iiecessaiy. There you find a chronic congestion 
of the brain, that has already lasted many months, and 

■i'- Wc are not certuin that the propagation of subdued forms of i;onstitntionai 
disease through the agency of vaccination is not a part-cause. Sundry facts in 
pathology suggest the inference, that when the system of a vaccinated eliild is ox- 
oreting the vaccine virus hy means of pustules, it ■null tend also to excrete through 
Kuclr pustules other morbific matters;; especially if these morbific matters arc of a 
kind ordinarily get rid of by the skin, as are some of the worst of t'uein. Hence it 
is very possible— probable even — that a child with a constitutional taint, too sliglit 
to show itself in visible disease, may, through the medium of vitiated vaccine lymph 
taken from it, convey a like constitutional taint to other children, and these ti> 
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{'hrcatoris to last, mucli loiig’or. JTow you bear of a fever tliat 
resulted from the over-excitcmeiit in somo way brought on at 
school. And again, the iiistancc is that of a youth who has 
alri'iuly had once to desist from his studies, and wlio, since his 
i-ctuni to them, is frequently taken out of his class in a faint- 
ing fit. We state facts — facts not sought for, but which have 
been thrust on our observation during the last two years ; and 
that, too, within a very limited range. Nor have wc by any 
means exhausted the list. Quite recently we had the oppoi'- 
t unity of marking how the evil becomes liereditaiw : the cuso 
being that of a lady of robust parentage, whose system was so 
injured by the rer/ime of a Scotch boarding-school, where she 
was under-fed and over-worked, that she invariably sufiers 
from vertigo on rising in the morning ; and whose children, 
inheriting this enfeebled bi-ain, are several of them unable to 
boar even a moderate amount of study without headache or 
giddiness. At the present time wc have daily under our ej^cs, 
a young’ lady whoso system has been' damaged for life by the 
college-course through which she has passed. Taxed as slie 
was to such an extent that she had no energy left for exercise, 
she is, now that she has finished her education, a constant 
complainant. Appetite small and very capricious, mostly re- 
fusing meat; extremities perpetually cold, oven when the 
weather is warm ; a feebleness which forbids anything but 
the slowest walking, and that only for a short time ; ])alpita- 
tion on going np-stairs ; greatly impaired vision — these, 
joined with checked growth and lax tissue, are among the re- 
sults entailed. And to her case we may add that of her friend 
mid fellow-student ; who is similarly weak ; who is liable to 
faint even under the excitement of a quiet party of friends ; 
and who has at length been obliged by her medical attendant 
to desist from study entirely. 

If injuries so conspicuous are thus frequent, liow 
general must be the smaller and inconspicuous injuries ! To 
one case where positive ilhiess is traceable to over-application, 
there are probably at least half-a-dozen cases where the evil 
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U imobti-usivo and slowly accimmlaling — cases wliere tliorc is 
iVequeiit dcrangeinont of tlio fimetioiis, attributed to this or 
iliat special cause, or to constitutional delicacy ; cases where 
there is retardation and premature arrest of bodily growth; 
cases wltere a latent tendency to consumption is brought out 
and established; cases wliere a predisposition is given to lluit 
now common cerebral disorder brought on by the labour of 
udidt life. How commoidy health is thus uiidorminod, will be 
clear to all who, after noting the frequent ailments of liard- 
worhed professional and mercantile men, will reflect on the 
much worse effects whicli undue application must produce on 
the undeveloped systems of children. The young can bear 
neither so much hardship, nor so much physical exertion, 
nor so much mental exertion, as the fall grown. Judge, then, 
if the full grown manifestly suffer from the excessive mental 
exertion required of them, how great must be the damage 
Avhich a mental exertion, often equally excessive, inflicts 
on the young ! 

Indeed, when we examine the merciless school drill fre- 
([ucntly enforced, the wonder is, not that it does extreme in- 
jury, but that it can be borne at all. Take the instance given 
by Sir John Forbes, from personal knowledge ; and which he 
asserts, after much inquiry, to be an average sample of the 
middle-class giii’s-school system throughout England. Omit- 
ting detailed divisions of time, we quote the summary of the 
twenty- four hours. 

la bed . . . . . . . 9 hoars (tlie youii'jev 10) 

In school, at their studies ana tasks . . . 9 „ 

In school, or in the house, the elder at optional 
studies or work, the younger at play . 3,| „ (the younger 21) 

At meals . . . . . , . , , 

Exercise in the open air, in the shape of a formal 
walk, often with lesson-books in hand, and even 
1(\1 e only when the Aveatlier is fine at the appointed 
time . . . . . . . . 1 ,, 
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And v'lrat avc live results of tliis “astounding rcgiiiicn/' as 
Sir Jolin Forbes terms it ? Of course feebleness, pallor, -want 
of spirits, general ill-liealtb. But lie describes sometliing 
more. This utter disregard of pli^’-sical welfare, out of ex- 
treme anxiety to cultivate the niiiid — this prolonged exercise 
of brain and deficient exercise of limbs, — lie found to bo 
liabitually followed, not only by disordered functions biit by 
malformation. lie says: — “Wo lately visited, in a large 
lown, a boarding-sobool containing^ forty girls; and wo 
learnt, on close and accurate inquiry, that there was noo one 
of live girls wdio had been at the school two years (and the 
majority had been as long) that was 'not more or less 
i-yooked I ” * 

It may be that since 1833, w'hen this was written, some 
improvement has taken place. "We hope it has. But that 
the system is still common — iiajq that it is in some cases 
carried to a greater extreme than over; we can personally 
testify. We recently went over a training-college for young 
men: one of those instituted of late years for the purpose of 
supplying schools with well-disciplined teachers. Here, un- 
<ler official supervision, where something better than the 
iudgmeiit of private school-mistresses might have been looked 
for, we found the daily routine to be as follows : — 

At C) o'clock the students ai‘e called, 

7 to 8 studies, 

„ Slot) seripturo-roading, prayers, and breakfast, 

„ 9 to 12 studies, 

,, 12 to 1], Ichsure, nominally devoted to walking or other exercise, hut ofte i 
spent in study, 

,, 1.x to 2 dinner, the meal commonly occupying twenty minutes, 

„ 2 to d studies, 

5 to 0 tea and relaxation, 

„ 6 to 8,j studies, 

,, Sn to 9§ private studies in preparing lessons for the next day, 

,, 10 to bed. 

Thus, out of the twenty-four hours, eight are devoted to 
sleep; four and a quarter are occupied in dressing, prayers, 
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moals aiKl tlio W periods of rest aoeompaiiying tliem; ten 
•md a ludf .U'O giTon to study; alii 0® and a c[aartor to 
zeroise, ndddi is optional and often avoided. jNot only, 
liowevcv, are tlic tal-and-a-half hours of recognised study 
froqiiontly increased to elovcn-and-a-halt by devoting to 
taoks the time set apart for exercise; but some of the 
stadonta got np at four o’clock, in the morning to prepare 
their lessons; and are actually encoui-aged by tliou- toacber.s 
to do this ! The course to be passed tlirougii iii a givon time 
« so oxteiisivo ; and the teachers, whose credit is at stake iii 
„ 0 tti-te their pnpilb wcU through the examinations, are so 
urgent; that pupils are not uncommonly induced to speiia 
twelve and thirteen hom-s a day in mental labour 1 ^ 

It needs no prophet to see that the hodily injury mflicted 
must be groat. As we were told by one of the mmates, those 
who airiW with fresh complexions quickly become bloncliod 
Illness is frequent: there are always some on the sick-list. 
Fadm-e of appetite and indigestion are veiy commoin Di- 
nrrhma is a prevalent disorder : not imconunonly a third of 
the whole number of students suffering under it at the same 
time Headache is generally coinplaiiiod of; and by some 
isbonio almost daily for months. While a certainpercont- 

ace break down entirely and go away. ^ ^ 

“ihat this should bo tho regimen of what is m some sort a 
model institution, estahUshed and superintoiidod ty the em- 
bodied onligliteiiment of the age, is a .startlmg tact lhat the 
sevoro examinations, joined wifo the short period mssipied 
for preparation, should compel recourse to a system which 
ineviti’hly imdermiues the health of all who pass through it, 
is proof, 'if not of cruelty, then of woM ignoraiico. 

' Ilie case is no doubt in a great degree exeopUonal-per- 
Iiaps to be pavaUeled only in other institutions of the same 
dass But that eases so extreme should exist at aU, goes far 
to diow that tlio minds of tho rising genoi-atioil are greatly 
over-tasked. Expressing as they do tho ideas of tho educated 
commmiitv, tho reqimomonts of these traming colleges, 
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even in tlie absence of otlier evidence, would imply a pre- 
vailing tendency to an unduly urgent system of culture. 

Ir seems strange tliat there should be so little conscious- 
ness of the dangers of over-education during youth, when 
there is so general a couseiousness of the dangers of over- 
education during childhood. Most parents are partially 
aware of the evil consccpiences that follow infant-prococity. 
Tn every society may ho heard reprohation of those who toe 
(■ally stimulate the minds of their little ones. And the 
dread of this early stimulation is great in proportion as there 
is adequate knowledge of the effects: witness the implied 
'opinion of one of our most distinguished professors of phy- 
siology, -who told ns tliat ho did not intend his little hoy to 
learn any lessons until ho was eight years old, But while to 
all it. is a familiar truth that a forced development of intelli- 
gence in childhood, entails either physical feebleness, or 
ultimate stupidity, or early death ; it appeal’s not to be per- 
ceived that throughout youth the same truth holds. Yet it 
unquestionably does so. Tliere is a given order in which, 
and a given rate at wdiicli, tiie faculties unfold. If the 
course of education conforms itself to that order and rate, 
well. If not — if the higher faculties arc early taxed by pre- 
senting an order of knowledge more complex and abstract 
than can bo rcaddy assimilated ; or if, by excess of culture, 
iho intellect in general is developed to a degree boyoncl that 
whicli is natural to its age ; the abnormal ad\aintago gained 
v.'ill inevitably be accompanied by some equivalent, or more 
tJian equivalent, evil. , 

For Mature is a strict accoimtant ; and if }^oii demand of 
her in one direction more than she is prepared to lay out, she 
balances the account by making a deduction elsowljoro. If 
yon wnll lot her follow her own course, taking care to supply, 
in right qu'antities aiul kinds, the raw materials of bodily 
iind mental growth required at each age, she will cventiuill}’- 
produce an individual more or less evenly developed. If, 
hotvcvci’, you insist on premature or undue grov/lh of any 
■ 12 ’^'. ' . . 
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one part, slio will, with, more or less protest, concede the 
point; but that slio may do your extra work, slio must ]ea.v(! 
some of her more important work undone. Let it nt;vor 1)0 
iorg'otten that the amount of vital energy which the bodv at; 
any moment possesses, is limited; and that, being limited, it 
IS inipossilile to got from it more than a hxed (pumtily of 
results. In a child or youth the demands u].)on this viial 
('uergy are various and urgent. As before pointed out, the 
\raste consocpient on the day’s bodily exercise has to be mot ; 
the wear of brain entailed by the day’s study has to bo made 
good. ; a certain additional grow'th of body htis to bo provided 
lor ; and also a certain additional growth of brain : to which 
must he added the amount of energy absorbed in digesting 
the large quantity of food required for meeting these many 
demands. How, that to divert an excess of energy into any 
one of these channels is to abstract it from the others, is 
both manifest a priori, and proved d j^ostcriori, by the expe- 
rience of every one. Every one knows, for instance, that the 
digestion of a heavy meal makes such a demand on the system 
as to produce lassitude of mind and body, frequently ending 
in sleep. Every one knows, too, that excess of bodily exorcise 
diimnishes the power of thought— that the temporary prostra- 
tion following any sudden exertion, or the hitigue produced 
by a thirty miles’ walk, is accompanied by a disinclination to 
mental effort ; that, after a month’s pedestrian tour, the men- 
tal inertia is such that some days are required to overconio it ; 
and tliat in peasants who spend their lives in muscular labour 
the activity of mind is very small. Again, it is a lamihar 
truth that during those fits of rapid growth vrhich sonietinies 
occur in childhood, the great abstraction of energy is shown 
in an attendant prostration, bodily and mental. Once more, 
the tacts that violent muscular exertion after eating, will stop 
digestion ; and that children wdio are early put to hard labour 
become stunted ; similarly exhibit the antagonism— similarly 
imply that excess of activity in one direction invol\-es de- 
hciciicv of It in other directions. How, the law which is thus 
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inaiufcst ill extreme cases, liolds in all cases. These injurious 
abstractions of energy as certainly take place when the undue 
demands are slight and constant, as when they are great and 
sadden. Hence, if during youth the expenditure in mental 
labour exceeds that Avhich Nature has provided for; the ex- 
penditure for other purposes falls below wliat it should liave 
been; and evils of one land or other ure inevitably entailed. 
Let us briefly consider these evils. 

Supposing the over-activity' of brain to exceed the normal 
activity only in a moderate degree, there wiR be nothing 
more than some slight reaction on the development of the 
body' : the stature falling a little below that which it would 
else have reached ; or the bulk being less than it would have 
been ; or the quality' of tissue not being so good. One or 
more of these effects must necessarily occur. The extra 
(piantity of blood supplied to the brain during mental exer- 
tion, and during the subsequent period in which the waste of 
cerebral sub dance is being made good, is blood that would 
else have been circulating through the limbs and viscera ; and 
the growth or repair for which that blood would have sup- 
jilied materials, is lost. This physical reaction being certain, 
the question is, whether the gain resulting from the extra 
culture is equivalent to the loss ? — whether defect of bodilv 
growth, or the wamt of that structural perfection which gives 
\'igour and endurance, is compensated by' the additional know- 
ledge acquired ? 

AYhen the excess of mental exertion is greater, there follow 
results far more serious ; teUing not only against bodily pci‘- 
fection, biit against the perfection of the brain itself. It is a 
physiological law, first pointed out by M. Isidore St. Hilaire, 
and to wdiich attention has been drawn by Mr. Lewes in his 
c'ssay' on Bicarfs and Giants, that there is an antagonism be- 
tween growth, and development. By' growth, as used in this 
antithetical sense, is to be understood mcrease of size ; by de- 
■^ elopment, increase of structure. And the law is, that great 
activity in either of these processes involves retardation or 
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arrest of tlic otlior. A familiar example is furnislicd by tlu3 
eases of tlic caterpillar and tlie clnysalis. In the caforpilhu- 
tlicrc is oxtrcracly rapid augmentfition of bulk ; Imt; tlie stnu'- 
lure is scarcely at all more complex wliou tlio caterpillar is 
i‘ull~o.roivii than nAen it is small. In the chrysalis the bulk 
does not increase ; on the contrary, weight is lost during this 
sla-e of the creature’s life; but the chdioralion of a nioiv 
complex structure goes on with great activity. The autagon- , 

ism here so clear, is loss traceable in biglicr croatnres, be- 
cause the two processes are carried on together. Ihit u'o see 
it pretty well illustrated among- ourselves wlion wi^ contrast ; 

the sexes A girl develops in body and mind rapidly, and , 

Isi to grow' comparatively carly._ A boy’s bodily and. 
mental development is slower, and Ins growth greater. At 
the ao-e when the one is mature, linisbod, and liaving all la- 
culties in full play, the otlu-r, whoso vib.l c-nergies have been 
more directed towards inen-ase of size, is rc.-hitively me.()nipl('t(i 
in structure ; ■ and shows it in a cumparative awkwardiu-ss. 
bodily and mental. Now this law is true of eae.h si-parat,. 
part k the organism, as well as of the wlude. The almonnally ^ 

rapid advance of any organ in respee.t of struct, uri^ ni\-olves 
premature arrest of its growth.; a.u(l this happens witli lh(- 
organ of the mind as certainly as with any other organ. Th>. 
brain, which during early years is r<dativ('ly large in mass 
but imperfect in structure, will, if recpiiriHl to ])erlnnu its 
fimctions with midnc activity, nnden-go a st.ruc.l.nra I a,dvan('t' 
greater than is appropriate to its age ; but tlic ultimati' elleci 
will bo a falling short of the size and ])ower that would else 
have heen attained. And this is a part-(‘!iusc--in-ol)ably the I 

chief cause— why precocious children, and yout.hs who np to 
a certain time were carrying all bef()r<i tlumi, so olti'U sto]> 
short and disappoint the iiigh. hopes ol their jitiri'iits. 

.But these results of over-education, disjist.rous as tlu'y aiu, 
arc perhaps less disastrous than the ellocts pvoduec{! on the 
health— -the undernihicd constitution, the onfecblcd em-rgii's, 
the morbid feelings, lloccnt discovorios in. physiology have ; 
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£!llO^Yll IlOY'' immense is tlie infliienco of tlie brain over tlie 
functions of tlio body. Digestion, circulation, and tbrougb 
tliose all otlier organic processes, are profoundly affected by 
cnrebi'al oxoitcmont. Wlioever has seen repeated, as we hare, 
the t'xperimcnt first performed by Weber, showing the con- 
seqnoiico of irritating the va(}us nerve, which connects the 
brain with tlio viscera — whoever has seen the action of the 
heart suddenly arrested b);- irritating this nerve ; slowdy re- 
commencing when the irritation is suspended j and again ar- 
restc'd the moment it is I'cnewod ; will have a vivid conception 
of the depressing influence which an over-wrought brain ex- 
ercises on tlio body. Tho effects thus physiologically explained, 
are indeed exemplified in oi’dinary experience. There is no 
one hut has felt the palpitation accompanying hope, fear, anger, 
joy — no one but has observed how laboured becomes the ac- 
tion of the heart when these feelings are violent. And though 
there are many who have never suffered that extreme emo- 
tional excitement which is followed by arrest of the heart’s 
action and fainting; yet every one knows these to because 
and effect. It is a familiar flict, too, that disturbance of the 
stomach results from mental excitement exceeding a certain 
intensity. Loss of appetite is a common consequence alike of 
very pleasurable and very painful states of mind. When the 
event producing a pleasurable or painful state of mind occurs 
shortly after a meal, it not imfrequently happens either that 
the stomach rejects what has been oaten, or digests it with great 
difficulty and under protest. And as every one who taxes his 
brain ranch can testify, even purely iiitellecttial action will, 
when excessive, produce analogous effects. Now the relation 
botv'oen, brain and body which is so manifest in these extreme 
eases, holds equally in ordinary, less-marked cases. Just as 
these violent but temporary cerebral excitements produce 
^'iolent hut temporary disturbances of the viscera ; so do the 
loss A-iolent but chronic cerebral excitements produce less 
violent but chronic visceral disturbances. This is not sim- 
ply an inference : — it is a truth to which every medical 
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min can boar witness ; and it is one to whicli a Ions ™d sad 
cxnei-imco enables ns to give i.oi-sonal testimony. Various 
deoTocs and forms of bodily derangement, often laknig years 
of enforced idleness to set partially riglit, result i'rom Ihis pro 
lon-ed ovcr-e.xertion of mind. Somctinie.s tlvo lieart is ebielly 
affwted; habitual palpitations; a pulso iiiu.di onleebled ; and 
very wncrally a diminution in tlio niiinber ol l.eals Irom 
seventy-two to sixty, or even fewer. Sometimes tlie coii.spicn- 
ous disorder is of tbe stomach ; a dyspepsia wbieh makes life 
a burden, and is amenable to no remedy Imt time. In many 
cascsboth heart and stomach are implieatod. Mostly the 
sleep is short and broken. And very generally there is more 

or less mental depression. 

Consider, tlum, liow great must be tbe damage intlict.Hl ].)y 
undue mental excitement on cbildren and youlles. More or 
less of tliiseonstitutioual disturbance will itu'vii.ubly follow an 
exertion of brain beyond llie normal amount ; and when not 
soexcesssivo as to produce al)solnto illness, is sniv to t'nlail a 
slowly aceimiulating dogenera.ey of phiixiqiu'. AVitb a siiiali 
and fastidious appetite, an imperfect digi-stion, and an enfee- 
bled circulation, bow can the developing body lloui-isb Y The 
due performance of every vital process depends on an adeipiatf^ 
supply Wood. AVitbout enough gooil blood, no gland 

can secrete properly, no viseus can fully disc ha rgo its otllce. 
Witliont eiiotigli good blood, no nerve, muscle, mi'inbiaue, oi 
other tissue can be olhciently repaired. ■Without enough good 
blood, growth will neither be sound nor suliie.icnt. Judge, 
then, how bad must be the consequomies wlu'ii Ion, growing 
body tlio weakened stomach siippHoH hlood. that, is detlcient in 
(.pia.ntity and poor in quality ; while th«i didiilitated luurt pro- 
pels this poor and scanty blood with unnatural slowness. 

And if, as all who investigate tlio ma.t.ter must, admit, }»liy 
sical degeneracy is a consequence of excessive study, how grave 
is the coTidemnation to be passed on this cramming-system 
above exemplified. It is a terrible mlstak(\ irom wbatevor 
point of view regarded. It is a mistake iu .so lar as the 
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mere acquirement of knowledge is concerned. For the mind, 
lilee the body, cannot assimilate beyond a certain rate ; and if 
you ply it with facts faster than it can assimilate them, tlicy 
are soon rejected again : instead of being built into the intel- 
lectual fabric, they fall out of recollection after the passing of 
the examination for which they were got up. It is a mistake, 
1o(j, because it tends to make study distasteful. Either 
through the painful associations produced by ceaseless men- 
tal toil, or through the abnonnal state of brain it leaves 
behind, it often generates an aversion to books ; and, instead 
of that subsequent self-culture iiidnced by'- rational education, 
there comes continued retrogression. It is a mistake, also, 
inasmuch as it assumes that the acquisition of knowledge 
is everything ; and forgets that a much more important 
thing is the organization of knowledge, for Avhich time and 
spontaneous thinking are requisite. As Humboldt remarks 
respecting the progress of intelligence in general, that “ the 
interpretation of Nature is obscured when the dc.scription 
languishes imdor too great an accumulation of insulated facts ; 
so, it may be remarked respecting the progress of individual 
intelligence, that the mind is over-burdened and hampered by 
an excess of ill-digested infoi-matiou. It is not the knowledge 
stored up as intellectual fat which is of value ; but that which 
is turned into intellectual muscle. The mistake goes still 
deeper liowever. Even were the system good as producing 
intellectual efficiem-y, which it is not; it would still bo bad, 
because, as wc have shown, it is fatal to that vigour of phy- 
sique needful to make intellectual training available in tlio 
struggle of life. Tljose who, in eagerness to cultivate their pu- 
phls’ minds, are reckless of their bodies, do not remember that 
success in the world depends more on energy than on informa- 
tion ; and that a policy which in cramming Avith information 
imdormincs energy, is self-defeating. The strong Avill and 
untiring activity due to abundant animal vigour, go far to 
compensate even great defects of education ; and when joined 
with that quite adequate education which may bo obtained 
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wiiliout saorifieiiio- liealtli, they ensure an easy victory over 
competitors enfc'el)Ic(l by excessive study : prodigies of learning- 
tbougb l]iey may be. A comparatively small and ill-made en- 
gine, voi'kcrl (it higb pressure, will do more than a largo and 
well-finislied one worked at low-pressure. What folly is it, 
then, while liiiishing the engine, so to damage the boiler that 
it will not generate steam ! Once more, the systotn. is a mis- 
take, as involving a hdsc estimate of welfare in life. Even 
supposing it were a moans to worldly success, instead of a 
means to worldly failure, yet, in the entailed ill-lioalth, it 
would inflict a more than equivalent curse. What boots it to 
have attained wealth, if the wealth is accompanied by cease- 
less ailments P What is the worth of distinction, if it has 
brought hypochondria with it ? Surely no one needs telling 
that a good digestion, a bounding pulse, and high spirits, arc 
elements of hapi^inoss whicli no external advantages can out- 
balance. Cbronio bodily disorder casts a gloom over the 
brightest prospects ; while the vivacity of strong liealth gilds 
even.Tnisfortune. We contend, then, that this ovor-odueation 
is vicious in every way — vicious, as giving knowledge that will 
soon ho forgotten ; vicious, as producing a disgust for know- 
ledge. ; vicious, as neglecting that oi-gauization of knowledge 
which is more important than its acquisition ; vicious, as 
weakening or destroying that energy without which a trained 
intellect is useless ; vicious, o.s entailing that ill-licalth fur 
wliich even success would not compensate, and which makes 
failiu'c doiddy bitter. 

On women, the effects of this forcing system are, if possible, 
even more injurious than on. men. Being in great measure 
debarred Irom those vigorous and enjoyable exorcises of body 
by -Nvlncli boys mitigate the evils of excessive study, girls feel 
tlicsc c^ils in their full intensity. Ifoiice, the much smaller 
proportion Of them who grow up well-made and healthy. In 
the pale, angular, flat-chested yoimg ' ladies, so abundant in 
Ijondiai drawing-rooms, we see the effect of merciless applica- 
tion, unrelieved by youthful sports ; and this physical degea* 
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oracY hiiitlci’s tlie.ii’ Avel'faTo far more than tlieir many accom- 
pliHliraciits aid it.. iMaramas anxious to inalco tlieir daugliters 
attractive, could scarcely clioose a course more fatal tliaii 
tins, Avliieli sucriik'cs tlio body to the mind. Either they 
disregard tlio taste.s of the opposite sex, or else their con- 
ception of tho.so tastes is erroneous. Men care little for 
erudition in yxjmeu ; but very much for pliysical heauty, 
good nature, and .sound .sense. How many conquests docs llu' 
]due-.stocking make tlirough her extensive knowledg-c of 
hi.story ? What man ever fell in love with a woman beetuisti 
she understood Italian? Where is the Edwin who was 
brought to Angelina’s feet by her German ? _Ihit rosy 
checks and laughing oyc.s are great attraetioii.s. A linelv 
rounded ligure dravAs admiring glancc.s. The In-elincss and 
good humour tliat overflowing health produces, go a great 
Avay towards establishing attachinents. Every one knows 
cases wdiere bodily perfections, in the absence of all other re~ 
commendations, have incited a pa.ssion that carided all before 
it; but scarcely any one can point to a ca.so where intel- 
lectual acquirements, apart from moral or physical attributes, 
liave aroused such a feeling. The truth is that, Out of the 
many elements uniting in various proportion, s to produce in 
a man’s brea.st the complex emotion we call love, the 
.strongest are tho.so produced by physical atti’actions ; tlu' 
next in order of strength are those produced by moral at- 
tractions ; the Aveakost are those produced by intellectual 
attractions.; and e\'cii these are dependent less on acquired 
knoAA' ledge than on natural facidty— quickness, AAut, irisiglir. 
If any think the assertion a derogatory one, and inveigh 
against the nnasculinc character for being thus SAvayed ; aa’o 
reply that they little knoAV Avhat they say AAdieii tliey thu.s 
call ill (picstion tlic. Divine ordinations. EA'en Avere tliero 
lU) obvious meaning in the arrangement, we' might be 
that some important end was subserved. But the moaning 
is quite obvious to those AA’-ho examine. When we roinoinber 
that one of Nature’s ends, or rather her supremo end, is tbe 
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wellliro of posterity; further that, in so far as posterity are 
foucorned, a cultivated intelligence based on a. bad physique 
is of little worth, since its. descendants will die out in a 
goiuiration or tAvo ; and conversely that a good p/tyaiqiie, 
liowfcA'cr poor the accompanying mental endowinonts, is 
worth preserving, because, throughout future generations, 
the mental endowments may be indeliniteh'' developed; avo 
pcrcciA^c liOAV important is the balance of instincts aboA’'e de- 
scribed. But, advantage apart, the instincts being thus 
balanced, it is folly to persist in a system. Avhieh undermines 
a girl’s constitution that it may oA^erload her memory. 
Educate as highly as possible — the liigher the better — pro- 
viding no bodily injury is entailed (and Ave may remark, in 
passing, that a sufRciently high standard might be reached 
Avere the parrot-facidty cultivated le.ss, and the human 
faculty more, and Avere tlic discipline extended over that 
noAV Avasted period betAveen leaving school and being married). 

, But to educate in such manner, or to such extent, as to pro- 
duce physical degeueracy, is to defeat the chief end for 
Avhich the toil and cost and anxiety are submitted to. By 
subjecting their daughters to this high-pressure system, 
parents Irequently ruin their prospects in life. Besides 
inflicting on them enfeebled health, Avith all its pains and 
disabilities and gloom ; they not im frequently doom them to 
celibacy. 

The physical education of children is thu.s, in A^arious Avays, 
seriously faulty. It errsin deficient feeding; in deficient clothing; 
in deficient exercise (amonggirls at least) ; and in excessive men- 
tal application. Considering the reyime as a Avhole,its tendency 
is too exacting : it asks too much and gives too little. In the 
extent to Avliich it taxes the vital energies, it makes the juvenile 
life far more like the adult life than it should be. It OA^er- 
looks the truth that, as in the foetus the entire vitality is ex 
pended in groAvth — as in the infant, the expenditure of vitalitA 
in groAvth is so great as to IcaA^e extremely little for eithei 
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physical or mental action ; so throngliout cliildliood and yontli, 
gTowtli is the domiiuint requirement to -which all others innst 
be sid)ordiiiated : a requirement which dictates the giving ot‘ 
much and the taking away of little — a requirement wliicli, 
therefore, restricts the exertion of body and mind in propor- 
tion to the rapidity of growth — a requirement which per- 
mits the mental and physical acthdties to increase only as fast 
as the rate of growth diminishes. 

The raUcnale Qt this high-pressure education is that it results 
from our passing phase of eiyilization. In primitive times, 
when aggression and defence were the leading social activities, 
bodily vigour with its accompanying courage wero the 
desiderata ; and then education was almost wholly physical : 
mental cultivation was little cared for, and indeed, as in feudal 
ages, was often treated with contempt. But now that our 
state is relativelj'- j^eaceful— now tliat muscular power is of use 
for little else than manual labour, while social success of nearly 
every kind depends very much on mental power ; our . educa- 
tion has become almost exclusively mental. InEead of re- 
specting the body and ignoring the mind, we now respect the 
iniud and ignore the body. Both these attitudes are wrong. 
We do not yet realize the truth that as, in this life of 
oms, the physical underlies the mental, the mental must 
not be developed at the expense of the physical. The ancient 
and modern conceptions must be combined. 

Ferliaps notliing will so much hasten the time when body 
and mind will both be adequately cared for, as a diffusion of 
the belief tliat the preservation of health is a duty. Few seem 
conscious that there is such a thing as physical morality- Men’s 
luil.)itual v/ords and acts imply the idea that they are at liberty 
to treat their bodies as they please. Disorders entailed by 
disobedience to Nature’s dictates, they regard simply as 
gvicvances : not as the effects of a conduct more or less 
flagitious. Though the evil consequences inflicted on their 
dependents, and on future generations, are often as great as 
tho.se caused by crime ; yet they do not think themselves in 
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any degree eriininal. It is true that, in the case of drunken ^ 
]iess, the Ticioiisiiess of a bodily transgression is recognijced ; 
but none appear to infer that, if this bodily transgres- 
sion is vicious, so too is every bodily transgression. The fact, 
is, that all breaches of the laws of health are physical 
'W'iieii this is generally seen, then, and perliaps not till then, 
^\dil the physical training of the young receive the attentioii 
it deserves. 
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AnaTiiAOT-SciBNCES and tlieir mdustvial applications, the, 18 ; and the 
abstract-concrete, 19 

Accomplishments, the,” in a lady’s education, 3 
Accountant, the facility acquired by an, 47 ; Nature, a strict, 179-S2 
Activities, classification of the, 9 
iEsthetio culture, the value of, 37-39 
Agriculture, aided by Chemistry, 21, and by Biology, 22 
Alphabet, teaching the, 60 

Amusements and Belaxations, the knowledge aiding the, 37 -16 
Anatomy and Botany as cultivating the memory, 48 
Ancestors, their vigoitr compared with oixr own, 173 
“ Animal, a good,” the necessity to be, 60-146 

Animals, their roaring studied more than that of children, 145 ; their vital 
processes allied to man’s, 14-7 j their energies dependent upon their binds 
of food, 157 

Apperley, Mr., on hunters, 158, 165 
Applause, the genei’al desire for, 4 
Arithmetical Truths taught in the concrete, 63 
Asceticism and its Eelation to Educational Systems, 57 
Aveyron, the Wild Boy of, 68 

B. 

Eicosr ; “ The relative values of knowledges,” 7 

Battles, history largely made rip of accounts of, 33 

Beauty, physical, in women moi'e attractive than erudition, 187 

Beliefs, growing diversity of, 58 

Bernard, M. Claude, on the functions of the liver, 150 

Biology ; its application to agriculture, 23 

Bodily Exercise, as needful for girls as foi* boys, 168-173 ; in excess, 
diminishes thought, 180 

Body, the cost of mental acliievement to the, lSl-4 
Book.s, their educational value over-rated, 29 
Botany interesting to Children, 86 
Bread and Butter; its too great frequency, 151, 160 
Brain reads upon the body, the, 181-4 
.Breakfast Eoll, the history of a, 19 
Burns, the lesson taught by, 129, 130 
Butterflies, observation cultivated by collecting, S7 
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Candle, tlifi ponalt'.y for plajing Tv-ith a lighted, 129 
Carflboai'd, figures cut ill, 95 
Carelessness ; its natural penaltj, 120-3 
Cat erpillar as an example of growth, the, 1S2 
Centre of gravity in Sculpture, tlie, 40 
Ciiovnistry ; its industrial value, 20 

Children, prevalent ignorance concerning the I’earing of, 25-32 ; is havshnesj 
to children a preparation for cheir after-life F 111 ; moral precocity 
equally detrimental with intellectual, 136 5 their loi^e of fruit and sweets 
justified, 150 

Clirysalis, as an examp’e of Development, the, 182 
Citizen, the knowledge which aids the functions of the, 32 -'T 
Civilisation ; its order, and that of education should be similar, 76, 99 
Classics, Public Opinion the motive for teaching the, 2 ; and Mathematics- 
form an insignificant part of a proper Curriculum, 6-6 
Clotliing; a development of decoration, 1-5 ; the natural penalty of reckless- 
ness in regard to, 123 ; should suffice to prevent an abiding sensation of 
cold, 162-8 . ■ 

Cosl-mining, Failure of, from lack of geological knowledge, 24 
Cold ; its ill-effects on the development of children, 27 ; 164-8 
Colours s children’s delight in painting, 89 

Combe, Dr, Andrew, on the advantages of Fruit in Diet, 150-1 ; on the im- 
portance of sufficient Clothing, 163 

Commands, Parents should give few, 138; hut when given they should 
he decisive and consistent, 139 

Comte, M.— The Education of the Child sliould accord with that of mankind, 
considered historically, 75 

Concrete Sciences, and their industrial applications, the, 21 
Conduct, of Society, Parents, and Childi’cu relatively considered, 107-113 ; 
the definitions of good and bad, 113 ; the right ruling of, in all di^’isions, 
the aim of education, 8 
“ Could ca Man be Secure,” 6 

Ora ifiming Systems, the mischievous results of, 181-88 
Culture, the desirableness of general, 11 ; the present value of the yEsthetic, 
and its probable future increase, 37-9 
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Daxte, a knowledge of, a small consolation in trouble, 31 
Decision should ho used by Parents in commands, 139 
Decoration in Primitive Societies precedes dress, 1-5 
Degenerating, are we ? 172 

l)cs]iol:i3m in the State induces Despotism in Education, 5b 
Development ; its long duration in Children, 68; of the mind, 73-80; an 
increaso of structure retarding inci’ease of size, ISl 
Discobolus, illustrates ignorance of the law of momentum, the, 41 
Diet, (/SVe Food.) : 

Digestion, chemiciil changes in, 150 ; productive of lassitude, 180 ; the organs 
of, smaller in civilized than in savage races, 162 
Discipline ; Bcieiice superior to language for cultivating the judgment and for 
moral discipline, 46-53; of nature not wholly sufficient for cdueaiion, 
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68 ; of iTOavoidablo consequences or tlie penalties of UTatiire, liy-35 ; 
faihire of artificial criminal codes, 1X6 ; Englisli seliool discipline less 
severe tlian the French, 135 ; the aim of, should bo to produce a. self- 
governing being, 140 
Disease, permanent damage done by, 16 

Drawing, when and how to teach, 88-93; apparatus for teaching perspec- 
tive, 93 

Dress, (h'ee Clothing,) 

Drinking without Tiiirst, the evils of, 14, 162 
Drunkenness, accompanied by physical degeneracy, 114, 190 
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Eating- without hunger, the evils of, 14, 103 

-Education at the present time a matter of cuslom and prejudice, 5. Tlie 
ideal, a training in each subject proportionate to its value, 11. The 
omissions and vices of our present system, 39 ; and its relation to the 
contemporary social state, 56-6?, 110-113. The past and present sys- 
tems compared, 60-69. It should conform with the evolution of tiie 
faculties, 65-69. Should be a repetition in little of civilisation, 7G, 99; 
and shoiud commence in infancy with object lessons, 80 
Electricity and its industrial applications, 20 
Emotions, the prevailing ignorance of their nature, 28 
Empirical should precede the rational in education, the, 77 
Employers and emjiloyed, their relations should be noted in history, 35 
Energy of well-fed races greater than that of the ill-fed, the, 156-8 
English and G-erman Boys ; their relative characters, 141 
English and Foreign Labourers compared, 159 
Error, suppression of one, followed by the ascendency of another, 66 
-Euclid, an attractive study when addressed to the iinclerstancling, 97- 19 
-Evolution of the faculties should be the basis of education, tlie, 65-69. The 
laws of mental evolution, 73-80 

Examinations cause the acquirement of unorganised knowledge, which is 
soon forgotten, 30 

Exercise, bodily, as needful ior girls as boys, 168-72; in excess diniinisbc,'; 
thought, 180 

Eye, an instance of faculty developed through function, 47 


F. 

Faculties are developed by tlie performance of their functions, the, 46 
Family, prevalent ignorance conceiming the rearing of a, 25-32; and its 
management, 106 

-Family Government, Richter on the present chaotic state in, 107 
Faraday, Prot'es,<or, on the deficiency of judgment in society, 

-Fatigue of body or brain should be followed by desistanee, 14 
-Features of young children resemble those of a savage, 135 
Feelings react upon the reflective powers, the, 44 

Foilenberg — Indolence not natural to ebildren, 79; the importance of indi- 
vidual activity in children, 101 

-iood,io be henciicial should be varied, 22, 160-1 ; sufficient in cjuautily -- 
appetite being a natural guide, 148-152 ; and for childriai liigli!* 
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imMtlvc, 152-62 ; tlie easy digestibility of a French clinnci’, 161; food' 
as well as clothing is necessary for niaintainiug tho heat of the body 
164-6 ... ■ 

Forbes, Sir John, on the present division of time in girls’ schools, 176 
Fruit, children’s love for, also its digestibility, loO 

Friendship, of parents and children, importance of cullirating the, 123-5 


a. 

G amus of children develop the system and prepare it for after life, 13 
Grenius as well as science necessary to attain the highest results, di 
Greogvaphy, physical, should precede political in teaching, 30 
Geology: its industrial applications, 21, 24< ,• a knowledge of increases the 
poetry of nature, 45 

Geometry : its industrial uses, 18 ; its lessons should commence empiricolly 
with models, and afterwards proceed to the rational with Euclid, 93-99 ; 
Jnmntional G-eometry, 98 ; Professor Tyndall, on rendering it attractive, 
97 

Grammar coming after language historically, should be taught after it, C2 
Growth is affected by the food consiunect, 153~5 ; and by the temperature' 
• experienced, 164-5 


H. 

Happiness, regarded as a legitimate aim, 57 j favourable to physical and 
mental action, 79-80, lOO-i, 172 
Hardening Theory, its ill effects on children’s health, the, 163 
Health, its importance for all activities, 14-16, 172, 186 ; some causes and, 
effects of ill-health, 15, 174 j affected by over-strrely, 174-188; its. 
preservation a duty, 189 
Heart, influences affecting its action, 183 
Heat, its science and industrial applications, 20 

Heredity and the trausinission of defects, 75, 110 ; likewise of those caused 
by over-study, 174 

History, considered part of a good education, 3 ; its worthlessness as now 
taught, 12, 32-4 ; as it should be, 34-37 
Huxley, Professor, on true science and religion, 50 
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Ignohance, the various effects produced by parental, 2f) 

Impulsiveness should bo avoided by parents, 138 
Indefinite in education should precede the definite, tho, <3 
Indolence in children unnatural — Fellenberg, 79 
Insects, observation cultivated by: collecting, 45 

Instinets of an infant, self-preservalive, 13. They show that progression - 
should be from the simple to tho complex, 81 
Interest, the advantages of doing work with, 102 
Znveniional- Oeometry, QS 
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Kiit&smy, Ml’., his -nTitings against, over-eultiiro, 14.7 
Kiiowleclgo, the importance of knowing its relative value, 6-7 ; and Disci- 
pline_ foiTU the two values of an acquirement, 12 ; National svipevioi” to 
Einpivical, 23 ; it should be organised, and not merely acquired, 185. 

.L.' 

LABOFI4BIIS, English and Foreign compared, 159 

Language inferior to Science for cultivating the judgment and the memory, 
'47 

Learning by rote inferior to Self-instruction, 30 j and now falling into dis- 
use, GO ' 

Lehman, on the quantity of CarhonieiAcid excreted by Children and Adults, 
165 

Leisure, the occupations of, 10, 37-46 

Liebig — Clothing is an equivalent for a certain amount of food, 104 
Life, its present, falls below its possible duration, 16; the Tables of Mor- 
tality show an increased length of, 172 
Light, the science of, and its industrial applications, 20 • 

Livelihood, gaming a, or indirect self-preservation, the knowledge •which best 
aids, 17-25 

Locke, John, on the futility of very severe punishment, 135. 

M. 

MAOHINEKY, its all-prevailing use, J9 

Mann, Hoi’aee — “ Education consists too much at present in telUaff, and not 
training,^' 101 

Marcel, M. — “ Grammar is not a stepping-stone, hut the finishing instrument,’* 
62; Weights and Measures should bo taught by the use of models, 64; 
the Child should bo showm the relation of the parts of an object, 83 ; 
for the Mind, it is better to discover tlian be told, 101 
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Maxims of Art related to psychologic principles, the, 43; ar.d Eules for 
parental guidance, 135-43 

Memory and Judgment cxdtivated by science, the, 47-9 
Mirabeau and the word “impossible,” 97 

Modern life, its increasing strain necessitates a sound co'nstitution, 146, 174 
Moderation to be used and moderate resxdts expected, 136 
Montaigne — “ Scavoir par coeur n’est pas s^avoir,” 61 
Mortality, and the effects of cold on intairts abroad, 165; Tables of, show 
an increased length of life, 172 
Multiplication Table should he taught experimentally, 60 
M usie based on science, 41. 

■. ' . N.. 

NatttraTj History trains the powers of observation in children, aud should 
bo encouraged, 86, 126 

Navigation an industrial application of astronomy, 21 
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Neatness ineulcafxd bv tho natural penalties for untidiness, 118-120 
Nerve, t}je eifeets on the heai’fc of irritating the vagus, 183 
Newton, an example of patience, 97 
Nursery, over-legislation in the, 149 

0 . 

OnJKCT Lessons, their importance in commencing education, 63, 82-99 

Observation, impoi'taiit to cultivate the powers of, 63 

Opinions, tlie various revolutions affecting, 56-60 

Ornaiiient in dress predominates over nse among savages, 1-5 

Over-study, some iustanccs of, and injuries brought on by, 174-lSS 

P. 

PAiN'risa, based on science, -11 ; childi*en’s delight in should be made an 
incentive to drawing, 89 

Palmerston’s, Lord, “ All Children are horn G-ood,” 107 
Paper, children’s powers of manipulation increase by cutting objects in, 95 
Parents, their duties pi’ecede those of the citizen, 10 ; tho knowledge which 
aids them in rearing children, 25-32 ; their conduct and childi’en’s 
• relatively considered, 107-113, 117, 123-6 ; their conduct, and not 
children’s perversity a frequent cause of disorder, 109 ; mostly con- 
sidered as “ frieud-enemios,” 128 j maxims and rules for their guidance, 
135-143 

Particulars in ednoation shoirld precede the generalization, tlie, 61, 74 
Penalties, the natural, considered for the lighter offouees, 113-12B ; and for 
the more serious, 126-35 

PersiJective, when and how to teach it, 92-93 ; its practicability, 101 
Pestalozzi — Education should conform to mental evolution, 6'i ; liis practice 
did not conform to the principles of Ms system ; 69-73 ; education 
should begin in infancy, 80 

Physiology, ignorance of its principles is productive of ill-health, 15-17 ; a 
knowledge of it is necessary for bringing up children, 31 
Picture, the true theory of a, that of objects projected on a plane, 93 
Pillans, Professor— Children when properly taught as happy as when at 
play, 103 

Poetry, seientifle principles necessary to true, 42 ; science is itself poetic, 44 
Precocity, in the intellect, to ho discouraged, 60, and likewise moral pvec(;eity, 
136 ; the ultimate effect of, a falling short in size and pow'cr, 182 
Promptings of nature should he obeyed, the, 14 

Psychology, il.s guidance needed by jjarents and teachers, 29, 31, 70 ; its 
principles underlie the maxims of art, 43 
Public bchools and their Teaching, the, 25; and their discipline, 111, 135 
Punctuality, to be instilled by the use of its natural penalty, 120 

. R. . 

Eailway ALveino regulated by Geometry, 19; children’s restlessness in 
travelling by, 110 

Relaxations and Amusements, the knowledge which aids the, 37-'l'6 
Heligioii and Science, Professor Huxley on, 50-53 

Riclitcr, his description of the chaotic state of moral education, 107 ; “ Pas 
trop gouvemer,” 139 
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“SoATOTTi par cfjpiii’ n’csfc pas scavoir ” - Montaigne, 61 
Sdiools, the Diiblic and theiv TeacTiing, 25 ; tbeir discipline, 111 ; English 
and Eorcign compared, 135; the division of time in various, 176-8 
Sculpture based on the principles of science, 40 

jScience, its truths cf intrinsic value, 12; of society and its industrial uses, 
23 ; underlying art, 40-46 ; is poetic, 44; cultivates the memory and the 
judgment, 47-49; and fosters religion, 50-53 ; tlie universal need of, 
53; the Cinderella of tnowledge, 54; evolves from its corresponding 
art, 77 : ■ 

Self-control, needful to parents, 137 

Self-governed, the aim of education is to produce a being, 140 
Self -instruction to be encouraged, 77, 99-100; its lasting advantages, 100-4 
Self-preservation is primarily important, 9 ; the hnowledge vhieli aids 
Direct, 18-17, and Indirect, or gaining a livelihood, 17-25^ 
Self-renunciation necessary to scientific men, Professor Tyndall on the, oO 
Self-will in Children not to be regi’etted, 141 
Simple in Education should precede the complex, the, 73 
Social Observances should be noted in History, 35; Social Phenomena the 
l^henomena of life, 37 

Society, its goodness dexoendent on the nature of citizens, 10, 36 ; “ Is 
ignorant of its own ignorance ” — ^Professor Earaday, 49 
Species, their number in Botany and in Zoology, 48 
Sugar, its importance as Food, 150 

Sympathy, ehildren’s deaii’e for, 83-5 ; the rcgi'et for offending varies with 
the amount of, 133 

T. 

TllEii'T, why catalogued as a sin, 114; the natural penalty for a, 132 
Time, Systematized Edneaiion will increase the amount of Leisure, 38 ; its 
division at various schools, 176-8 

Tyndall, Professor, on Inductive Engniry, 50; on teaching Geometry 
attractively, 97 


V. 

Vaccination, a possible cause of degeneratioi', 174 
Vegetarianism entails diminished energy, 156-60 


w. 

■WnucPiNG- Juvenile Criminals not preventive of crime, 135 
■\Vyso, Mr,, On the rational method of teaching geometry, 93 
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DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY 

OB GROUPS OP 

SOCIOLOGICAL FACTS, 

CLASSIPIEB AND ABBANGED BY 

HEEBBE,T SPBNCEPu 

COHPILEI) AND ABSIEACXED BY 

DAVID DDFOAIf, AI.A. (now Professor of Logie and Director of Studies at 
Madras) ; RICHARD SCHEPPIG, Ph.D.> and JAMBS COLLIER. 

EXTEACT FBOM THE PEOVISIONAL preface. 

Sometliing to introduce the work of which an instalment is annexed, seems needful, in 
anticipation of the time when completion of a volume will give occasion for a Permanent. 
Preface. 

In preparation for Tha .Principl<’s of Sociolouy, requiring as bases of induction large accu- 
mulations of data, fitly arranged for comparison, I, some twelve years ago, commenced, by 
proxy, the collection and organiKation of facts presented by societies of different types, past 
and present ; being fortunate enough to secure the services of gentlemen competent to 
carry on the pri cess in the way I wished. Though this classified compilation of materials 
was entered upon solely to facilitate my own work; yet, after having hrought the mode of 
classification to a satisfactory form, and after having had some of the Tables filled up, I 
decided to have the undertaking executed with a view to publication ; the facts collected 
and an*ango(l for easy reference and convenient study of their relations, being so presented, 
apart from hypothesis, as to aid all students of Social Science in testing such conclusions as 
they have drawn and in drawing others. 

The Work consisw of three large Divisions. Each comprises a set of Tables exhibiting 
the facts as abstracted and classified, and a mass of quotations and abridged abstracts other- 
wise classified, on which the statements contained in the Tables are based. The condensed 
statements, arranged after a uniform manner, give, in each Table or succession of Table, s, 
the phenomena of all orders which each society presents — constitute an account of its mor- 
phology, its physiology, and (if a society having a known history) its development. On tile 
other hand, the collected Extracts, serving tie authorities for the statements in the Tables, are 
(or, mthcr will be, when the 'Work is complete) classified primarily according to the kinds of 
phenomena to which they refer, and secondarily according to the societies exhibiting these 
phenomena; so that each kind of xihenomenon as it is displayed in all societies, may be 
separately studied with convenience. 

In further explanation I may say that the classified eompilatioM .and digc.sts of materials 
to be thus brought together under the title of Descnpti:ve Sociology/, are intended to supxdy the 
student of Social Science with data, standing towards his conclusions in a relation like that 
in which accounts of the structures and functions of different types of animals stand to the 
conclusions of the biologist. Until there had been such systematic descriptions of djfferenr, 
kinds of organisms, as made it possible to compare the connexions, and forms, and actions, 
and modes of origin, of their parts, the Science of Life could make no progress. And in 
like manner, before tliere can be reached in Sociology, generalisations having a certainty 
malting them worthy to be called scientific, there must he definite accounts of the iiistitu- 
tions and actions of societies of various types, and in various stages of evolution, so arranged 
as to furnish the means of readily ascertaining what social phenomena are habitually 
associated. 
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